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A Cooperative  Apartment  House  in  New  York 

Designed  by  Chas.  A.  Platt 


Some  years  ago  the  Architectural  Rec- 
ord published  the  illustrations  of  an 
apartment  house  which  had  recently  been 
completed  on  West  67th  Street  in  New 
York  City.  This  apartment  house  had 
been  erected  by  a number  of  painters, 
who  had  clubbed  together  to  buy  the 
land,  and  who  were  joint  owners  of  the 
completed  building.  Each  of  the  sub- 
scribers had  purchased  one  large  apart- 
ment with  a studio,  and  the  apartments 
not  so  owned  were  rented  at  prices,  which 
in  their  aggregate  were  sufficient  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the 
taxes.  The  owners,  consequently,  ob- 
tained their  apartments  at  the  cost  of 
their  original  investment,  which  in  this 
instance  was  only  $10,000.  They  ob- 
tained, that  is,  an  apartment  which  would 
rent  for  over  $2,000  a year  for  about 
$500  a year,  and  they  could  certainly 
congratulate  themselves,  not  only  upon 
the  possession  of  an  unusually  comforta- 
ble place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  but 
also  upon  a very  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness. 

This  building  was  such  a success  from 
almost  every  point  of  view  that  other  sim- 
ilar buildings  were  soon  started.  Within 
a couple  of  years,  two  more  cooperative 
apartment  houses  were  built  on  the  same 
block,  and  still  another  followed  soon 
after.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  each 
new  enterprise  the  cost  of  participation 
increased,  these  newer  ventures  repeated 
the  success  of  the  first,  and  in  every  case 
the  subscribers  soon  found  their  stock 


selling  at  a premium.  This  persistent 
success  suggested  the  idea  to  certain 
other  people  that  enterprises  which  were 
so  profitable  on  West  67th  Street  might 
be  similarly  profitable  elsewhere  in  New 
York.  New  sites  were  bought  and  new 
companies  were  formed,  but  with  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  idea  a serious 
obstacle  was  encountered.  The  original 
building  on  67th  Street  was  really  a vio- 
lation of  that  provision  of  the  tenement- 
house  law  which  limits  the  height  of  ten- 
ement houses  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  they 
are  erected.  The  clause  had  been  evaded 
because  the  buildings  were  classified 
as  apartment  hotels ; but  they  were  not 
hotels.  Every  one  of  the  larger  apart- 
ments had  a kitchen ; and  the  buildings 
were  manifestly  tenements  in  the  statu- 
tory meaning  of  the  word.  This  defect 
in  the  title  of  the  original  buildings  was 
cured  by  special  legislation;  but  obvi- 
ously cooperative  companies  could  not 
continue  to  erect  buildings  in  defiance  of 
the  law.  The  original  plan  required  for 
its  success  an  edifice  about  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  twelve-story  building;  and  such 
an  edifice  could  be  erected  only  on  an 
avenue  or  on  an  exceptionally  wide 
street.  But  land  on  avenues  or  excep- 
tionally wide  streets  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  is  land  on  an  ordinary  60- 
foot  street,  and  this  increased  initial  ex- 
pense meant  a substantially  larger  sub- 
scription on  the  part  of  the  original 
stockholders.  People  interested  in  the 
new  buildings  were  not  deterred,  how- 
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ever,  by  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their 
subscriptions.  Adore  than  a half  dozen 
new  cooperative  apartment  houses  have 
since  been  erected,  situated  either  on  ave- 
nues or  on  wide  streets  like  57th  Street, 
and  the  price  of  apartments  in  these 
newer  buildings  has  varied  between  $18,- 
000  and  $30,000.  Aloreover,  with  this 
increase  in  the  initial  cost,  the  character 
and  plan  of  the  cooperative  buildings 
has  been  changed.  They  no  longer 
make  their  appeal  chiefly  to  artists  who 
want  studios.  They  are  planned  for  the 
ordinary  well-to-do  New  Yorker  who 
wishes  to  own  his  own  residence,  but 
who  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  expense 
or  responsibility  of  a private  house.  A 
man  who  pays  even  $30,000  for  an  apart- 
ment in  one  of  these  cooperative  build- 
ings obtains  a pleasanter  and  more  con- 
venient residence  in  a neighborhood, 
where  a private  house  would  cost  about 
double  that  sum,  and  it  looks  as  if  co- 
operative apartment  houses  might  be- 
come a permanent  element  in  the  building 
economy  of  New  York.  Some  of  these 
enterprises,  which  have  not  been  con- 
servatively financed,  may  succumb  to  a 
period  of  hard  times,  when  the  scarcity 
of  tenants  willing  to  pay  a rental  of  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  a year  will  force  the 
stockholders  to  contribute  a share  of  the 
expenses  of  their  buildings,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  method  whereby  these  en- 
terprises have  been  financed  is  sound  and 
should  stand  the  test  of  a few  compara- 
tivelv  lean  years. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
cooperative  apartment  house  will  con- 
tinue permanently  to  be  a residential  re- 
source for  well-to-do  New  Yorkers.  Not 
only  do  they  enable  people  of  taste  to 
live  more  comfortably  for  less  money 
than  it  is  possible  in  any  other  way,  but 
they  make  for  a better  standard  of  apart- 
ment house  design  ; and  a better  standard 
of  apartment  house  design  is  something 
which  is  very  much  needed.  American 
architecture  has  some  more  and  some 
less  promising  aspects,  but  on  the  whole 
perhaps  its  least  promising  phase  is  the 
design  of  apartment  houses.  The  arch- 
itecture of  sky-scrapers  may  not  be  ade- 
quate in  originality  and  daring  to  the 
engineering  audacity  which  is  embodied 


in  their  structure ; but  at  its  best  their 
design  assuredly  exhibits  an  intelligent 
approach  towards  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion of  a difficult  problem.  A steady 
improvement  can  also  be  traced  in  the 
design  of  tlye  average  factory  and  ware- 
house, even  though  this  improvement 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  to 
domestic  architecture,  that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  quite  the  most 
promising  and  progressive  department  of 
American  architectural  design.  This 
promise  does  not,  indeed,  extend  to  those 
private  dwellings  which  are  erected  in 
rows  by  speculative  builders,  but  wher- 
ever residential  design  is  being  confided 
to  architects  in  good  standing,  a con- 
stantly better  result  is  being  achieved. 
In  respect  to  the  design  of  apartment 
houses  and  tenements,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  corresponding  signs  of  im- 
provement. They  constitute  as  a class 
the  most  objectionable  variety  of  build- 
ings erected  in  this  country,  and  hence 
the  welcome  which  should  be  given  to 
any  movement  which  makes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement. 

Apartment  houses  are  afflicted  also 
with  the  same  original  sin  as  that  which 
condemns  to  perdition  the  private  dwell- 
ings erected  in  rows.  They  are  erected  al- 
most exclusively  by  speculative  builders ; 
and  whenever  the  fate  of  a certain  type 
of  building  is  confided  to  the  speculative 
builder,  almost  all  hope  of  salvation  van- 
ishes. Wherever  the  speculative  builder 
obtains  sway,  be  it  in  the  United  States, 
in  England  or  in  France,  he  erects 
houses  which  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  architectural  propriety,  positively  sin- 
ful. The  conditions  under  which  build- 
ing is  undertaken  as  a speculation  seem 
to  forbid,  not  merely  a virtuous,  but  for 
the  most  part  even  a decent  appearance. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some 
apartment  houses  in  New  York  which 
have  been  built  by  private  investors,  who 
have  entrusted  their  design  to  competent 
architects ; but  the  number  of  such  cases 
is  so  small  that  in  the  long  run  they  do 
not  count.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  apart- 
ment houses  which  have  been  erected 
in  New  York  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  probably  less  than  twenty-five 
have  been  designed  by  really  competent 
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architects.  They  have  been  too  scarce  to 
exercise  any  corrective  influence  on  their 
ill-mannered  neighbors.  The  specula- 
tive builder  has  not  been  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  competition  of  such  buildings. 
He  has  been  free  to  go  his  own  way,  in 
obedience  to  certain  economic  conditions, 
of  which  he  was  the  willing  but  helpless 
victim.  In  only  one  field  has  he  been 
obliged  to  face  a kind  of  competition 
which  necessitated  the  erection  of  better 
looking  buildings.  A certain  number  of 
three  and  four  story  apartment  houses 
have  been  erected  on  the  margin  of  the 
large  middle  western  cities,  which  have 
some  propriety  of  plan  and  appearance. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
work  of  speculative  builders,  they  often 
look  like  houses  in  which  a gentleman 
and  his  family  could  live  without  aes- 
thetic and  domestic  discomfort.  The 
trouble  is  that  their  builders  have  to  com- 
pete with  a good  class  of  suburban  pri- 
vate house.  Their  prospective  tenants, 
that  is,  have  a choice,  and  the  builder 
has  to  erect  a class  of  apartment  house 
which  people  of  some  taste  would  pre- 
fer to  a house  of  their  own. 

But  in  New  York  the  only  competition 
which  one  speculative  builder  has  to  fear 
is  that  of  another  man  situated  in  the 
same  economic  position  as  himself.  A 
family  of  ordinary  means  which  either 
prefers  to  live  in  the  heart  of  the  city  or 
is  obliged  to  do  so,  has  no  choice  but  to 
occupy  an  ordinary  apartment.  They 
necessarily  become  the  victim  of  the 
regular  speculative  builder,  just  as  the 
builder  himself  is  the  victim  of  certain 
intractable  economic  conditions.  The 
high  level  of  land  values  is  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  ills  of  the  urban 
resident. 

These  economic  conditions  are  so  very 
peculiar  in  their  nature  and  so  deplora- 
ble in  their  architectural  effect  that  they 
are  worth  a short  description.  Expen- 
sive land  demands,  of  course,  the  erec- 
tion of  tall  buildings ; and  tall  buildings 
require  for  their  economical  construc- 
tion the  employment  of  large  amounts 
of  capital.  Furthermore,  the  enormous 
number  of  apartment  and  tenement 
houses  which  have  to  be  erected  every 


year  in  New  York  demand  the  services 
of  a correspondingly  large  number  of 
builders,  very  few  of  whom  control  as 
much  capital  as  they  really  need.  Their 
operations  are,  consequently,  conducted 
to  a much  larger  extent  than  is  either 
safe  or  economical  upon  borrowed 
money.  The  majority  of  speculative 
builders  in  New  York  are  obliged  to  face 
the  disadvantages  incurred  by  business 
men  with  bad  credit.  Because  of  their 
credit  everybody  with  whom  they  do 
business  charges  an  additional  profit  so 
as  to  cover  the  additional  risk.  His 
land  costs  him  more  than  the  market 
price.  His  building  loan  costs  him  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  a commission  and 
a bonus.  The  building  material  dealers 
and  the  sub-contractors  charge  him  the 
top  prices.  At  no  stage  in  his  opera- 
tions is  he  in  a position  to  finance  his  en- 
terprise in  an  economical  way.  At 
every  stage  he  is,  as  it  were,  fighting  for 
his  solvency,  and  he  is  willing  to  take 
such  chances  because,  in  case  he  pulls  it 
off,  he  makes  an  enormous  profit  on  the 
few  thousand  dollars  he  risks.  The  re- 
sult inevitably  is  that  he  builds  the  cheap- 
est and  flimsiest  structure  which  the  law 
or  the  inspectors  allow.  The  average 
apartment  house  is  planned  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  securing  as 
many  rooms  as  possible  in  a given  area ; 
and  they  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeming  to  be  something  very  much  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  The  buildings  must 
have  an  amount  of  architectural  preten- 
sion and  ornament,  proportionate  to  the 
rentals  exacted,  but  such  ornamentation 
is,  of  course,  merely  the  tribute  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue.  It  is  almost  always 
cheap,  showy  and  wasteful,  even  in  com- 
paratively expensive  fire-proof  buildings ; 
and  it  wholly  ignores  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  good  design. 

I he  reader  should  now  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  understand  both  why  these  co- 
operative apartment  houses  can  be 
profitable  and  why  they  should  exercise 
a wholesome  architectural  influence.  A 
cooperative  apartment  house  company  is 
in  a position  to  build  economically.  It 
pays  cash  for  its  land.  Its  building  loan 
can  be  negotiated  on  much  better  terms. 
It  can  obtain  the  lowest  prices  from  the 
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sub-contractors,  and  whatever  profit 
there  is  in  the  enterprise  accrues  to  the 
company.  Its  subscribers,  consequently, 
are  in  a position  to  get  more  for  their 
money  than  is  a man  who  rents  an  apart- 
ment or  who  buys  a private  house. 
Their  interest  demands,  not  only  a well- 
constructed  building,  hut  a well-planned 
one.  They  are  erecting  residences  for 


appearance,  like  the  entrance  to  the  av- 
erage apartment  house  in  Paris,  and,  if 
these  cooperative  apartment  houses  con- 
tinue to  be  built,  they  are  bound  to  have 
a corrective  influnce  on  buildings  erected 
for  a similar  class  of  tenants  under  or- 
dinary  speculative  conditions.  The 
builder  who  is  successful  will  have  to 
offer  to  the  public  apartments  which 
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their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
they  naturally  require  well-lighted,  well- 
shaped and,  so  far  as  possible,  spacious 
rooms.  Moreover,  being  people  whose 
taste  is  better  than  the  average,  they  will 
naturally  object  to  the  impropriety  and 
vulgarity  of  marble  halls  and  the  other 
stock-in-trade  of  the  speculative  builder. 
Their  tendency  has  been  to  keep  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  and  its  public 
places  simple,  substantial  and  quiet  in 


have  some  of  the  advantages  of  these 
proprietary  buildings. 

III. 

One  of  the  advantages  with  which  the 
cooperative  apartment  house  started  was 
that  of  a plan  which  was  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a studio 
building;  and  as  this  plan  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  original  build- 
ings, it  demands  some  description.  The 
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object  of  the  plan  was  to  combine  suc- 
cessfully a big  studio,  at  least  eighteen 
feet  high,  with  a suite,  of  living  rooms, 
which  were  necessarily  smaller  in  area 
and  lower  in  height.  The  studio,  of 
course,  had  to  have  a north  light  and  a 
huge  window.  These  various  require- 
ments were  met  by  purchasing  a plot 
75  x IQo  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
Ihe  area  so  obtained  was  cut  in  half  by 
the  entrance  and  the  halls ; and  a series 
of  seven  studio  apartments  were  pro- 
posed in  each  half.  Every  one  of  these 
apartments  had  a studio  eighteen  feet 
high  on  its  north  side,  while  on  the  south 
side  were  obtained  two  tiers  of  living 
rooms,  each  less  than  half  the  height  of 
the  studio.  On  the  lower  floor  was  a 
study,  a dining-room  and  a kitchen,  and 
on  the  upper  as  many  bedrooms  as  the 
proprietor  cared  to  squeeze  into  the 
space.  All  these  rooms  faced  full  south, 
and  consequently  obtained  as  much  sun 
as  the  weather  allowed.  There  were 
certain  other  complications  in  respect  to 
the  plan  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  The  distribution  of  space  indi- 
cated above  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
apartments  which  appealed  to  painters, 
and  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  these  early  enterprises. 

The  plan,  however,  had  certain  de- 
fects, which,  as  the  movement  spread, 
were  bound  to  make  trouble.  The  living 
rooms  in  the  front  of  the  apartments  were 
low  and  small.  T he  space  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  servants,  which  was 
adequate  for  an  artist’s  family,  was 
sometimes  insufficient  for  a tenant  who 
was  paying  a rent  of  $2,300  a year.  The 
single  bath-room  was  deemed  insufficient 
by  many  people,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  hall  made  the  wall  of  the  studio  on 
that  side  cut  in  at  a bad  angle.  More- 
over, when  the  necessity  arose  of  erect- 
ing the  buildings  on  an  avenue  rather 
than  a street,  the  plan  came  very  near 
to  breaking  down,  because  avenue  lots 
in  New  York  face  east  and  west  instead 
of  north  and  south.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  plan  was  modified  little  by 
little  to  meet  the  necessities  of  lots  with 
different  exposures  and  of  tenants  with 
different  needs.  A plot,  for  instance, 
was  purchased  at  the  northeast  corner 


of  66th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
which  measured  100  feet  on  the  avenue 
by  160  on  the  street.  This  plot  was  di- 
vided into  two  lots,  each  80  x 100,  and 
the  series  of  apartments  erected  on  the 
lot  further  removed  from  Lexington 
avenue  resembled  in  plan  those  built  on 
West  67th  Street,  whereas  that  part  of 
the  building  which  faced  to  both  west 
and  north  had  to  undergo  radical  modi- 
fications. In  certain  apartments  the 
studio  was  entirely  abandoned,  while  in 
all  of  them  many  changes  were  made  in 
details. 

The  plans  which  we  reproduce  here- 
with are  those  of  one  floor  in  the  house  at 
66th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue.  The 
dimensions  and  the  height  of  this  build- 
ing enabled  the  architect  to  do  away 
with  some  of  the  defects  of  the  earlier 
building.  The  additional  five  feet  con- 
tained in  the  80x100  lot  was  of  some 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  living  rooms 
in  the  front  of  the  apartments;  and  the 
height  of  these  rooms  was  also  some- 
what increased.  The  angle  at  which 
one  of  the  studio  walls  in  the  west  side 
buildings  cut  in  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  looks  of  that  room  thereby  much  im- 
proved. These  changes  made  the  apart- 
ments more  habitable;  but  they  did  not 
do  away  entirely  with  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Lor  a small  fam- 
ily who  lived  in  a modest  way  the  plan 
was  well  adapted;  but  families  who  pay 
a rent  of  $3,000  and  more  a year  do  not 
always  live  in  a modest  way.  Lor  such 
families  there  was  a lack  of  servants’’ 
rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  if  the  price  of  these  apart- 
ments were  to  continue  to  increase, 
something  radical  must  be  done  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  families 
who  could  afford  to  live  more  gener- 
ously. And  the  only  means  whereby 
such  a result  could  be  accomplished 
would  be  to  do  away  with  the  studio. 
In  the  original  plan  the  studio  was  the 
main  feature,  because  the  apartments 
were  intended  for  painters ; but  when 
the  price  of  the  apartments  became  so 
high  that  the  average  painter  could  no 
longer  afford  them,  the  need  of  a big 
studio  no  longer  dominated  the  whole 
plan.  The  tendency  has  been  to  convert 
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them  into  ordinary  duplex  apartments, 
planned  so  as  to  afford  more  space  for 
servants  and  bath  tubs,  but  minus  the  big, 
spacious  studio- 

Such  a change  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  apartments  passed  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  painter ; and  the 
omission  of  the  studio  has  undoubtedly 
tended  towards  a more  economical  use  of 
the  available  space.  It  may  be  doubted, 
nevertheless,  whether  the  two-storied 
apartment  will  ever  possess  the  charm 
and  the  interest  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  studio  apartments.  With  all  its 
minor  defects  the  original  plan  had  cer- 
tain extraordinary  merits.  To  a person 
accustomed  to  the  ordinary  New  York 
apartment  or  even  to  the  ordinary  New 
York  house,  its  effect  was  positively  ex- 
hilarating. It  provoked  such  a feeling  of 
amplitude.  It  was  supplied  with  such  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  It  was  so 
big  and  yet  so  intimate,  so  spacious  and 
yet  so  economical,  and  the  studio  made 
a most  admirable  living-room.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  architectural  proportion, 
the  room  was  too  high  for  its  area;  but 
its  height,  which  would  have  been  dis- 
agreeable in  an  ordinary  apartment,  was 
naturalized  by  the  fact  that  the  room 
was  a studio.  It  was  lighted  by  a huge 
north  window,  and  with  its  abundance 
of  even  light  and  its  spacious  dimensions, 
it  gave  one  the  sense  of  being  a room  in 
the  country  rather  than  in  the  city.  We 
know  of  no  apartments  or  houses  in 
New  York  which  compare  to  these  stu- 
dios in  the  opportunities  which  they 
offer  to  a family  of  moderate  means  of  a 
pleasant,  wholesome  and  genial  domes- 
tic surroundings. 

The  architectural  merits  of  the  first 
of  these  studio  buildings  were  negative 
rather  than  positive.  They  escaped  the 
errors  in  taste  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  ordinary  apartment  house,  with- 
out, however,  attaining  on  their  own  part 
any  peculiar  merit.  Their  exterior  de- 
sign was  decidedly  neglected.  It  ob- 
tained a little  more  attention  in  each  suc- 
ceeding building,  but  it  did  not  become 
of  any  interest  until  the  first  building 
was  erected  on  the  east  side.  More 
thought  was  given  to  the  design  of  the 


entrance-hall,  which,  while  not  being 
made  really  attractive,  was  kept,  as  we 
have  said,  substantial  and  simple  in  ef- 
fect. In  one  of  the  earlier  buildings 
some  money  was  wasted  on  unnecessary 
wall  paintings ; but  this  error  was  not 
repeated.  For  the  most  part  the  sub- 
scribers to  these  buildings  spent  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  on  the  architecture  of  the 
facade  or  of  the  entrance.  They  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  money  for  the  deco- 
ration of  their  own  individual  apart- 
ments. In  the  later  buildings,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
spend  rather  more  freely  upon  the  public 
appearance  of  the  building.  The  apart- 
ments in  these  structures  lease  for  $3,000 
a year  and  over ; and  their  tenants  natu- 
rally require  a standard  of  good  looks 
proportionate  to  the  rentals  they  are  pay- 
ing. The  first  cooperative  apartment 
house  in  which  this  higher  standard  is 
embodied  is  the  one  illustrated  herewith 
at  the  corner  of  66th  Street  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  The  design  of  its  faqade 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Platt, 
and  the  proprietors  had  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  selection.  Mr.  Platt  has  made 
his  reputation  as  the  architect  of  private 
houses,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  exhibit 
in  the  architecture  of  this  faqade  the 
qualities  which  give  a peculiar  character 
to  his  private  dwellings.  This  apart- 
ment house  is  distinguished  among  simi- 
lar buildings  in  New  York  by  the  breadth 
and  dignity  of  treatment  and  the  refine- 
ment of  its  detail. 

The  stone,  of  which  the  building  is 
constructed,  contributes  essentially  to  its 
dignified  appearance.  Doubtless  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  use  brick  and.  still 
obtain  a fairly  decent  effect ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a building  of  such 
considerable  height  and  dimensions 
should,  when  devoted  to  residential  pur- 
poses, be  constructed  of  stone,  and  the 
warm  gray  stone  which  has  been  used 
in  this  instance  is  not  only  dignified  in 
effect  but  attractive  in  surface  and  tex- 
ture. Moreover,  the  architecture  of  the 
faqade  has  been  so  managed  that  the 
benefit  of  a substantial  material  has  been 
preserved.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
design  of  an  apartment  house  or  a hotel 
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is  to  prevent  the  walls  from  being  cut 
into  shreds  by  the  necessary  multiplicity 
of  the  windows ; but  in  this  instance  Mr. 
Platt  has  managed  to  group  his  openings 
so  as  to  give  the  walls  a certain  solidity 
and  distinction  of  appearance.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  distribu- 
tion one  has  only  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  fagade  immediately  adjoining  on 


chiefly  by  the  solidity  of  its  material  and 
the  distribution  of  its  openings.  What 
detail  there  is  has  been  boldly  but  spar- 
ingly applied.  Some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  treatment  of  the  cornice 
and  of  the  entrances;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  detail  has  been  used  to  empha- 
size the  effect  of  style,  which  the  fagade 
possesses  in  such  a high  degree.  The 
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the  north,  which  is  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terial and  is  of  the  same  height,  but  in 
which  the  windows  have  not  been  simi- 
larly grouped.  The  more  southerly 
building  is  both  more  dignified  and  more 
distinguished  in  appearance.  It  suggests, 
remotely  but  still  palpably,  the  admirable 
Italian  tradition  of  palatial  street  archi- 
tecture. 

The  fagade  of  the  66th  Street  building 
has  been  allowed  to  make  its  effect 


window-boxes,  for  instance,  help  to  fix 
the  residential  character  of  the  building 
and  to  give  it  the  added  touch  of  almost 
personal  refinement,  which  is  appropriate 
even  to  a dwelling  occupied  by  many 
families.  The  lower  halls  have  been  fin- 
ished in  Caen  stone,  like  those  of  a 
French  apartment  house,  and  simple  in 
treatment  and  spacious  in  effect.  The 
upper  halls  have  been  kept,  as  was  ap- 
propriate, severely  simple ; but  they  are 
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well  lighted  and  not  unattractive.  In 
all  its  public  parts  the  building  is  charac- 
terized by  a strictly  economical  pro- 
priety of  treatment. 

The  illustrations  of  the  different  stu- 
dios, living-rooms  and  dining-rooms  con- 
tained in  certain  of  the  private  apart- 
ments will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  opportunity  which  these  rooms  offer 
for  attractive  treatment.  They  have 
been  designed  in  many  different  ways, 


beamed  and  painted  ceiling  and  the  large 
bronze  figure  on  the  mantelpiece.  This 
room  is  paneled  up  to  the  line  of  the  top 
of  the  doorways,  the  space  above  being 
hung  with  a fabric.  It  is  worth  most  care- 
ful examination  in  all  its  incidents ; and 
it  is  a pity  that  the  illustrations  cannot 
do  it  more  justice.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
rooms  in  New  York  City  which  com- 
bines an  organic  architectural  design 
with  the  utmost  intimacy  and  charm  of 
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according  to  the  taste  and  preference  of 
their  owners.  In  the  case  of  the  studios 
the  object  of  the  design  has  usually  been 
to  lower  somewhat  in  appearance  the 
height  of  the  apartment,  while  in  the 
smaller  living  rooms  and  dining-rooms, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  has  been 
frequently  made  to  get  rid,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  sense  of  a somewhat  low 
ceiling.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
particularly  called  to  the  studio,  with  the 


effect.  It  is  one  of  the  few  rooms  in 
New  York  which  can  be  described  as 
beautiful  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  ex- 
acting word;  and  it  is  beautiful  because 
everything  in  the  room,  as  well  as  every- 
thing about  it,  has  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  an  absolute  certainty  of 
taste  to  produce  an  effect,  which  derives 
its  individuality  from  its  rich  and  flaw- 
less completeness. 

A.  C.  David. 


Chicago  Parks  and  Their  Landscape 

Architecture 


If  there  is  any  aspect  or  expression 
of  their  municipal  life  which  awakens 
the  pride  of  urban  Americans  it  is  usu- 
ally the  local  park  system.  Our  cities 
have  been  niggardly  in  some  respects, 
corrupt  in  many  respects,  and  short- 
sighted in  almost  every  respect;  but  in 
the  provision  which  they  have  made  for 
playgrounds  and  parks  they  have  usu- 
ally been  liberal,  far-sighted  and  even 
disinterested.  In  the  Dark  Ages  of 
American  municipal  government  before 
the  war,  New  York  had  the  good  sense 
to  purchase  Central  Park,  almost  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan  Island ; and  early 
in  the  eighties,  when  municipal  reform 
was  from  the  popular  point  of  view  a 
“fad  of  the  Mugwumps,”  the  city  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  enormous  park  area  in  what 
is  now  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Bos- 
ton begun  to  make  proper  provision  for 
a park  system  at  a later  date,  but  it 
has  fully  made  up  for  its  early  neglect 
by  the  liberality  and  intelligence  which 
of  late  years  has  been  shown  in  this  re- 
spect. The  park  system  of  Boston's 
metropolitan  district  is  the  highest  and 
most  mature  expression  of  the  civic  life 
of  that  city.  Other  smaller  places,  such 
as  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  have  shown  the  same 
kind,  if  not  the  same  degree,  of  public 
spirit  and  far-sightedness  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  they  have  frequently  been  very 
much  helped  in  providing  for  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  their  residents 
by  liberal  donations  of  land  on  the  part 
of  public-spirited  citizens. 

No  city  in  America  has,  however, 
spent  money  more  freely  and  more  con- 
sistently upon  its  parks  than  has  Chi- 
cago. Very  early  in  its  history  a mag- 
nificent system  of  boulevards  and  parks 
was  laid  out,  one  which  in  area  went 
far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
city,  and  which  in  scope  and  plan  was 
decidedly  in  advance  of  other  American 
cities.  This  was  all  the  more  remark- 


able because  in  many  respects  Chicago 
has  adopted  a niggardly  and  a narrow 
municipal  policy.  Its  miserable  pave- 
ments, its  ill-kept  streets,  and  its  slov- 
enly municipal  service  makes  it  look  for 
the  most  part  like  an  overgrown  vil- 
lage; but  its  park  system  has  'been 
planned  and  provided  for  in  a genuinely 
metropolitan  spirit.  The  various  park 
boards  have  been  furnished  with  large 
revenues,  independent,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  municipal  government;  and  by 
means  of  these  revenues  they  have 
controlled  the  expenditure  of  an  amount 
of  money,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  adopt  a most  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive policy.  This  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  park  boards  may  not  be 
in  all  respects  a wise  method  of  organ- 
izing such  a service;  but  it  has  accom- 
plished good  results  in  Chicago.  If 
the  several  park  boards  had  been  less 
independent  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  less  liberally  provided  with 
money ; and  they  would  never  have  ren- 
dered such  great  services  to  the  city. 

The  park  boards  in  Chicago  have  not 
only  spent  a great  deal  of  money  in 
laying  out  large  areas  of  land  for  park 
purposes,  but  they  have  also  very  wisely 
spent  money  in  making  these  parks  gen- 
uine places  of  recreation.  They  have 
been  extremely  liberal,  that  is,  in  pro- 
viding lakes  and  buildings  in  the  several 
parks  which  have  tempted  the  poor  peo- 
ple living  in  the  neighborhood  to  use 
the  park  much  more  than  they  otherwise 
would.  The  idea  apparently  has  been 
to  convert  the  parks  into  a series  of 
country  clubs  for  the  poorer  people.  All 
of  them  are  furnished  with  abundant 
water,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for 
rowing,  swimming  and  other  kind  of 
acquatic  sports.  Both  indoor  and  out- 
door gymnasiums  have  been  built,  which 
are  thrown  open  to  everybody  on  the 
most  liberal  terms.  There  are  even 
covered  and  heated  swimming  tanks 
which  can  be  used  during  the  winter. 
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SHELTER  IN  HUMBOLDT  PARK. 

Chicago,  Ills.  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects. 


IN  DOUGLAS  PARK. 


Chicago,  111. 


W.  C.  Zimmermann,  Architect. 


CHICAGO  PARKS. 


Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  STEPS  AND  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF 
HUMBOLDT  PARK.  THE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  IS  REACHED  FROM  THE  UPPER 
LEVEL  AND  IS  CARVET)  OUT  OF  A SINGLE  PIECE  OF  GREY  STONE.  THE  LARGE 
URNS  ARE  OF  GREEN  TECO  WARE. 

Chicago,  Ills.  Jens  Jensen,  Architect. 


PERGOLA  IN  HUMBOLDT  PARK. 


Jens  Jensen,  Architect. 
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Chicago,  Ills. 


BOATHOUSE  IN  HUMBOLDT  PARK. 

Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects.s. 


Nor  is  this  all.  Many  of  the  parks  have 
been  provided  with  club  houses,  reading 
rooms,  a dance-hall  and  various  assem- 
bly rooms.  Any  association  in  the 
neighborhood  can  obtain  the  use  of  these 
rooms  merely  by  registering  its  name 
in  advance  for  a particular  date ; and 
the  consequence  has  been  a great  en- 
couragement of  innocent  and  wholesome 
social  gatherings  among  the  poorest  por- 
tion of  the  city’s  population. 

The  South  Park  Board  has  been  par- 
ticularly liberal  in  this  respect.  During 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  purchased*  and 
laid  out  fully  a dozen  small  parks  in  the 
districts  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
poor.  These  parks  are  not  only  unusu- 
ally large,  compared  to  the  correspond- 
ing parks  which  have  been  opened  up  in 
the  New  York  tenement  house  districts, 
but  they  are  infinitely  better  provided 
with  means  of  wholesome  recreation, 
and  they  are  really  adequate  for  their 
purpose.  Throughout  the  whole  vast 
tenement  house  neighborhood  on  the 
lower  East  Side  in  New  York,  which  is 
inhabited  by  more  than  500,000  people, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  small  parks, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  an  insig- 
nificant section  of  the  population  can 
possibly  obtain  any  benefit  from  them. 
In  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  South  Side,  which 
are  not  at  all  as  densely  populated  as  is 
the  East  Side  in  New  York,  have  been 
provided  with  three  or  four  times  as 
many  parks;  and  these  parks  have  been 
furnished  with  a much  more  complete 


equipment  of  buildings  and  other  meanas 
of  recreation.  The  consequences  arce 
that  in  Chicago  these  small  parks  reality 
fulfill  their  purpose.  They  are  used  byy 
swarms  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  s; 
and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  1100- 
body  who  enjoys  wholesome  sports  anad 
innocent  recreation  need  be  deprivedd 
of  these  advantages. 

The  interest,  however,  of  these  im-i- 
proved  parks  from  the  point  of  view  obf 
an  architectural  magazine  consists,  obf 
course,  in  the  architectural  opportunities 
ofifered  by  such  improvements.  As  the  re-e- 
sult  of  the  erection  of  so  many  build-l- 
ings, the  newer  parks  of  Chicago  are'e 
beginning  to  have  a more  architecturahl 
lay-out.  The  ordinary  American  parkk 
has  always  been  planned  according  too 
informal  and  naturalistic  methods  obf 
landscape  design,  and  for  the  most  parlrt 
no  exception  need  be  taken  to  the  use;e 
of  such  methods  for  such  a purpose.e. 
But  the  American  landscape  designers's 
have  applied  their  naturalistic  methodsls 
too  rigorously.  More  formal  lay-outsts 
are  frequently  desirable  in  the  neighbor-r- 
hood  of  the  entrances  and  in  the  neigh-i- 
borhood  of  all  buildings  which  a parkk 
may  contain.  Central  Park,  in  Neww 
York,  is,  for  instance,  a very  charmingg 
example  of  informal  landscape  design  ;i ; 
but  its  charm  would  not  have  been  di-i- 
minished,  while  its  effect  would  havere 
been  much  improved,  provided  the  boun-i- 
daries  and  entrances  had  been  madele 
architecturally  more  interesting,  andd 
provided  buildings,  when  they  were'e 
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BOAT  AND  RECREATION  HOUSE  IN  HUMBOLDT  PARK. 

Chicago,  Ills.  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects. 


PETtGOLA  IN  DOUGLAS  PARK. 


Chicago,  Ills. 


W.  C.  Zimmermann,  Architect. 
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Cbicago,  Ill§.  PARKSIDE  VIEW— RECREATION  PAVILION  IN  GARFIELD  PARK.  W,  C.  Zimmermana,  Architect. 
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Chicago,  Ills.  PARK  BUILDING  IN  SHERMAN  PARK.  D.  H.  Burnham  & Co.,  Architects. 
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erected,  had  been  made  the  culminating 
feature  of  an  architectural  lay-out  of  the 
immediate  natural  surroundings.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ineffective  and  dull 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  has  been  situ- 
ated and  approached ; and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  only  one  of  a num- 
ber of  such  instances.  The  improved 
methods  of  landscape  architecture  which 
are  being  so  generally  used  on  private 
estates  have  as  yet  found  but  few  illus- 


parks  and  school  houses  as  it  is  in  our 
public  squares.  The  effect  of  a good 
building,  in  which  an  untrained  boy 
studies  or  plays,  is  far  more  insidious 
than  is  that  of  some  imposing,  but  re- 
mote, public  monument.  The  young 
people  of  Chicago  spend  many  of  their 
happiest  hours  in  and  around  the  build- 
ings which  are  illustrated  herewith;  and 
such  surroundings  cannot  fail  in  the: 
long  run  to  make  for  a higher  standard 
of  public  and  private  taste. 


PARK  BUILDING  IN  ARMOUR  SQUARE. 

D.  H.  Burnham  & Co.,  Architects. 


Chicago,  Ills. 

trations  in  the  designing  of  our  public 
parks. 

In  this  respect  Chicago  is  palpably  in 
advance  of  New  York,  dhe  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  new 
parks  by  the  several  boards  have  been 
entrusted  to  architects  in  good  standing; 
and  these  buildings  have  been  made  the 
feature  of  an  interesting  lay-out  of  the 
immediate  natural  surroundings.  The 
Architectural  Record  presents  herewith 
a number  of  pictures  which  will  indicate 
the  architectural  interest  of  some  of  this 
work;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  good  architectural  design  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance  in  our 


The  buildings  erected  in  the  smaller 
parks  on  the  South  Side  are  uniform  in 
material  and  structure,  and  are  very- 
similar  in  design.  Messrs.  D.  H.  Burn- 
ham & Co.,  to  whom  the  planning  of  all 
of  this  work  was  entrusted,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  sense  and 
skill  with  which  their  task  has  been  per- 
formed. Their  problem  was  to  erect  in 
each  one  of  these  small  parks  a group 
of  buildings  which  would  possess  archi- 
tectural interest  and  propriety,  without 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  very  much 
money;  and  they  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  the  conditions  of  this 
problem.  The  buildings  have  been 
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GARFIELD  PARK — -LANDSCAPE’  TREATMENT  LEADING  UP  TO  SHELTER  HOUSE. 
Chicago,  Ills.  jeng  jensen>  Architect. 


DETAIL  OF  SHELTER  HOUSE  SHOWN  ABOVE. 

Jens  Jensen,  Architect. 
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erected  of  concrete,  and  the  tiled  roofs 
with  which  they  are  crowned  have  been 
designed  with  a heavy  overhang.  Their 
general  effect  is,  consequently,  Spanish, 
and  this  effect  is  carried  through  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  and  the  design.  Or- 
nament has  been  sparingly  used,  and 
when  used  it  has  been  actually  incorpo- 
rated in  the  walls  of  the  structure.  The 
designs,  that  is,  were  all  worked  up  in 
the  wooden  moulds;  and  they  were,  con- 
sequently, set  in  the  cement.  Of  course, 
ornament  obtained  in  such  a manner 
must  be  simplified  to  the  last  degree,  and 
must  also  be  somewhat  rough  in  execu- 
tion. But  extreme  simplicity  is  the 
greatest  virtue  which  buildings  of  this 
kind  can  possess,  and  the  lack  of  orna- 
mental refinement  is  assuredly  no  fault. 
These  popular  club  houses  had  to  be  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  inexpensive;  and  the 
architects  assuredly  selected  the  best 
method  of  making  them  interesting  at  a 
small  cost.  The  interiors  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a similar,  but  a less  successful, 
treatment.  In  most  cases  nothing  has 
been  done  to  make  them  look  attractive, 
except  to  paint  the  walls ; and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  painted  surfaces  have 
not  prevented  the  assembly  rooms  from 
remaining  a tolerably  dreary  set  of 
apartments.  Their  appearance  will  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  to  encourage  gayety 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  use  them ; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  occupied  in 
part  for  festive  gatherings,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  day  enough  money  will 
be  appropriated  to  make  them  look  a lit- 
tle more  cheerful. 

No  scheme  of  decoration  could  or 
should  be  carried  very  far,  because 
these  rooms  get  hard  usage,  and  because 
an  external  simplicity  is  as  necessary  in 
the  interior  as  it  is  in  the  exterior  of 
such  buildings.  But  something  should  be 
done  to  make  them  look  a little  less 
forlorn — something  corresponding  to  the 
simple  mouldings,  pilaster  strips  and  or- 
namental patterns  which  have  been  so 
successfully  used  on  the  exterior  walls. 

The  aesthetic  emptiness  of  some  of  the 
rooms  is,  however,  only  a small  blemish. 
In  all  the  more  essential  respects  these 
buildings  have  been  admirably  designed 


to  fulfill  an  admirable  purpose.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  intended  for  popular 
use,  and  they  had  to  be  inexpensively 
built,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
make  them  look  like  charitable  institu- 
tions— which  is  precisely  what  they  are 
not.  They  are  paid  for  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  taxation,  and  the  people  who 
use  them  are  getting  the  benefit  from  a 
wise  expenditure  of  public  money.  They 
are  entitled  to  club  houses  and  grounds 
which  are  comely  as  well  as  service- 
able; just  as  they  would  try  (unsuccess- 
fully, of  course)  to  make  a club  house 
which  they  built  themselves  comely  as 
well  as  serviceable.  What  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  this  respect  they  have  ob- 
tained. These  recreation  buildings  have 
been  planned  and  designed  with  a pro- 
priety which  is  the  architectural  expres- 
sion of  a liberal  and  constructive  social 
spirit. 

The  buildings,  illustrated  herewith, 
erected  in  Douglas,  Garfield  and  Hum- 
boldt parks,  were  intended  for  a some- 
what different  purpose  than  those  erected 
in  the  smaller  parks  on  the  South  Side. 
The  latter  are  popular  club  houses,  in 
which  the  young  people  of  Chicago  can 
enjoy  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports  and  all 
kinds  of  social  recreations.  The  former 
are  rather  by  way  of  being  casinos,  and 
have  their  analogies  in  the  pavilions 
which  a rich  man  might  erect  upon  the 
shores  of  some  small  lake  situated  on  his 
property.  They  are  intended,  moreover, 
not  merely  for  the  very  poor,  but  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people;  and  the 
means  of  amusement  which  they  offer  in 
the  way  of  boats  and  restaurants,  can 
be  a source  of  income  to  the  Park  Board. 
They  are,  consequently,  more  elaborate 
in  plan  and  design,  and  are  constructed 
of  more  expensive  materials ; and  they 
are  much  the  best  buildings  of  this  kind 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
cheap  and  flimsy  structures,  such  as 
would  be  erected  on  some  private  picnic 
grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public.  They  are  substantial  buildings, 
surrounded  by  appropriate  schemes  of 
landscape  gardening,  festive  in  appear- 
ance, and  carefully  planned  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  crowds  of  plea- 
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DETAIL  OF  BOATHOUSE  IN  DOUGLAS  PARK. 

Chicago,  Ills.  W.  C.  Zimmermann,  Architect. 


stire-seekers.  When  such  buildings  as 
these  are  compared  with  the  casino  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  one  begins 
to  appreciate  the  progress  which  is  be- 
ing made  in  American  architectural  de- 
sign. 


Different  as  the  buildings  in  Douglas, 
Garfield  and  Humboldt  parks  are  in  de- 
tail and  appearance,  they  are  all  essen- 
tially alike  in  plan  and  general  manner 
of  treatment.  They  are  situated  on  a 
body  of  water  with  a stone  terrace,  im- 


THE  BOATHOUSE  IN  DOUGLAS  PARK  FROM  ACROSS  THE’  LAKE. 

Chicago  Ills.  W.  C.  Zimmermann,  Architect. 
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Chicago,  Ills. 


HAMILTON  PARK. 

D.  H.  Burnham  & Co.,  Architects. 


mediately  overlooking  the  pond.  If  the 
ponds  are  used  for  boating,  as  they  are 
in  two  cases,  the  boats  are  reached  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  terrace,  through  the 
arches  which  support  it.  The  people, 
consequently,  who  are  enjoying  a meal 
or  a lookout  in  the  building  or  on  the 
terrace  are  not  troubled  by  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  boatmen.  All  of  these 
buildings  are  long,  low  structures,  ap- 
proached through  formal  courts,  and 
thrown  open  in  their  central  division  to 
promote  the  free  movement  of  people 
who  wish  to  pass  through  to  the  other 
side.  The  kitchens,  the  enclosed  dining 
rooms,  and,  in  general,  the  portions  of 


the  building  devoted  to  service  are  situ- 
ated at  either  end.  This  plan  lends  itself 
not  merely  to  a convenient  handling  of 
the  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers,  but  also 
to  an  appropriate  and  interesting  archi- 
tectural effect.  It  should  be  remarked, 
also,  that  each  one  of  these  buildings 
has  its  formal  garden,  in  which  people 
may  sit  and  walk  and  enjoy  the  flow- 
ers, and  which  have  been  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  whole  architectural  scheme. 
Most  assuredly  Chicago  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  possession  of  parks 
which  are  being  adapted  to  popular  en- 
tertainment in  such  a sensible  and  archi- 
tecturally effective  manner. 


PARK  BUILDING  IN  BESSEMER,  SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

D.  H.  Burnham  & Co.,  Architects. 


FIG.  1.  “LES  CHEVAUX  D’APOLLON,”  BY  ROBERT  EE  LORRAIN. 


The  House  of  the  Four  Cardinals 


Of  the  many  quarters  of  Paris  where 
historic  houses  are  to  be  found,  and 
perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  is  wealth- 
ier in  ancient  buildings,  the  Temple  quar- 
ter undoubtedly  possesses  the  greatest 
charm.  It  is  a quarter  of  old  houses 
with  high-pitched  roofs,  spacious  court- 
yards and  fine  staircases,  houses  which, 
in  spite  of  their  weather-beaten  appear- 
ance, still  retain  something  of  their  for- 
mer grandeur,  either  in  their  elegant 
wrought-iron  balconies,  their  massive 
doorways  or  their  sculptured  pilasters ; a 
quarter  of  narrow  streets  and  still  nar- 
rower ruelles,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
cream  of  French  society,  but  now  en- 
tirely given  up  to  commerce.  As  you 


walk  along  its  fascinating  thoroughfares 
— the  Rue  de  Sevigne,  or  the  Rue  des 
Francs  Bourgeois,  the  Rue  Vieille  du 
Temple,  or,  it  may  be,  the  Rue  des  Tou- 
relles — it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  old 
homes  of  the  aristocracy ; for  they  have 
a stateliness  which  is  wholly  lacking  in 
the  modern  buildings  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, notwithstanding  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  courtyards  are  encum- 
bered with  wagons  and  merchandise,  and 
entrances  are  crowded,  at  noon,  with 
workmen  and  Workgirls.  Every  twenty 
yards  or  so  you  meet  these  monuments 
of  the  17th  or  18th  century,  and  the 
recollection  of  a name  or  a date  connect- 
ed with  their  history  carries  you  back 
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to  those  frivolous  but  delightful  eras. 
Here,  in  the  Rue  de  Sevigne,  is  the  gem 
of  them  all — the  mansion  in  which  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  lived  from  1677  to  1696 — a 
fine  specimen  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture which  has  escaped  the  sorry  fate  of 
less  interesting  dwellings  of  the  quarter 
by  being  turned  into  a museum,  the 
Musee  Carnavalet.  At  no  great  distance 
away  stand  the  Hotel  Soubise,  now  the 
National  Archives,  and  the  Hotel  de 


the  house  of  Mme.  de  la  Motte  at  the 
corner  of  the  same  boulevard  and  the 
Rue  Saint  Gilles.  And  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  is  the  square  which  was 
once  the  center  of  the  best  society  of 
Paris,  nay,  of  the  world — the  Place  des 
Vosges,  formerly  the  Place  Royale.  Un- 
der its  solemn  arcades  are  the  entrances 
to  many  famous  houses,  such  as  the 
Hotel  Sully,  the  Hotel  Guemene,  the 
Hotel  Rotrou,  the  Hotel  Videix,  and  the 


FIG.  2.  THE  “SALON  DES  SINGES,”  DECORATED  BY  CHRISTOPHER  HUET. 


Rohan,  which  was  used  as  the  Na- 
tional Printing  Works  for  nearly 
a century.  Farther  afield  you  will 
come  across  two  houses  the  occupants 
of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, were  frequent  visitors  to  the  last 
named  mansion.  These  are  the  Hotel 
d'Orvillers,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Saint  Claude  and  the  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais, where  Cagliostro  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  Lorenza  Feliciani  lived,  and 


Hotel  d’Aligre — deserted  palaces  which 
evoke  the  names  of  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  La  Tremouille, 
Lavardin,  Lauzun  and  Conde. 

Among  these  grand  old  buildings  of 
the  Temple  quarter  is  one — the  Hotel  de- 
Rohan — which  has  particular  interest  for 
us,  since  its  existence  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  National  Printing  Works  is 
to_  be  removed  to  more  commodious 
buildings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Convention,  at 
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Grenelle;  and  a special  commission  has  four  winds,  as  has  happened  so  often 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  in  the  case  of  ancient  dwellings?  Par- 
decide  the  fate  of  the  historic  house  isian  archaeologists  hope  not,  and  are 
where  French  official  documents  have  thinking  of  means  by  which  it  can  be 


been  printed  for  so  many  years.  Will  it  saved.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
be  pulled  down?  Are  the  paintings  and  State  and  the  city  should  share  the  land 
sculpture  which  ornament  it  to  be  torn  attached  to  the  Hotel  de  Rohan,  using 
from  their  setting  and  dispersed  to  the  part  as  a site  for  much-needed  additions 


FIG.  3.  “LA  BALANCOIRE.” 


FIG.  4.  LES  BULLES  DE’  SAVON. 
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to  the  National  Archives  and  part  for  the 
making  of  public  gardens  around  the  old 
mansion.  One  of  the  most  congested 
districts  of  Paris,  the  Temple  quarter,  is 
badly  in  need  of  open  spaces,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would 
confer  a great  boon  on  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  result  in  the 
preservation  of  a building  which  is  in- 
teresting both  historically  and  artisti- 
cally. 

The  Hotel  de  Rohan  and  the  Hotel 
Soubise,  which  cover  almost  the  whole 
of  the  large  piece  of  ground  formed  by 


FIG.  5.  “LE  COLIN  MAILLARD.” 


the  Rue  des  Archives,  the  Rue  Vieille  du 
Temple,  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois, 
and  the  Rue  des  Quatre  Fils  have  had  so 
close  a connection  in  history  that  to 
sweep  away  the  one  would  be  almost  like 
doing  an  injury  to  the  other.  The  land 
on  which  they  stand  was  formerly  the 
site  of  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  which  the 
Prince  de  Soubise,  on  purchasing  it,  de- 
cided to  rebuild  almost  in  its  entirety, 
owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  its  build- 


ings and  the  antiquated  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture. He  entrusted  the  work  to  Dela- 
maire,  a celebrated  architect  of  the 
period,  who  had  built  the  Hotel  de  Du- 
ras  and  the  Hotel  Pompadour,  and  the 
new  house,  the  Hotel  Soubise,  was  com- 
pleted before  the  prince’s  death  in  1712. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  same  archi- 
tect, employed  by  the  prince’s  son,  Ar- 
mand  Gaston  Maximilien,  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  started  building  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan,  with  its  principal  facade  facing 
a large  garden  which  was  common  to 
the  two  mansions.  As  soon  as  it  was 


FIG.  6.  “LE  CHIEN  DRESSE.” 


completed  Armand  de  Rohan  made  it  his 
official  residence  as  Bishop  of  Strasburg, 
and  such  it  continued  to  be,  under  the 
name  of  the  Hotel  de  Strasbourg  and 
Palais  Cardinal,  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Until  1803  it  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  four  Rohans,  all  of  whom, 
curious  to  say,  were  cardinals. 

In  addition  to  Delamaire,  Armand  de 
Rohan  called  in  the  assistance  of  Robert 
Le  Lorrain,  an  eminent  sculptor  belong- 
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ing  to  the  group  of  artists  who  had 
worked  on  the  decorations  at  Versailles 
and  Marly.  Le  Lorrain  had  also,  be- 
tween 1706  and  1712,  decorated  the 
Hotel  Soubise,  and  with  such  success 
that  it  was  only  natural  he  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
new  house.  So,  whilst  the  cardinal,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  bibliophile,  was  en- 
riching several  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  his  palace  with  the  splendid  De 


by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun,  have 
started  off  on  a wild  gallop  in  their  mas- 
ter’s absence.  Eous  dashes  towards  the 
earth;  Phlegon  proudly  mounts  towards 
the  heavens ; and  Aethon,  on  the  right, 
is  about  to  flee  when  a young  god  seizes 
him  by  the  mane.  As  to  Pyrois,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  beautiful  composition, 
he  has  momentarily  stopped  in  his  head- 
long course  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
draught  of  the  dew  which  a member  of 


FIG.  7.  “LE  MOULIN,”  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER. 


Thou  library,  which  he  had  purchased 
for  40,000  livres  from  President  de 
Menars,  the  sculptor  set  to  work  to  deco- 
rate the  pediment  of  his  stables  with  that 
superb  bas-relief — one  of  the  glories  of 
French  sculpture — which  can  still  be 
seen  to-day  as  you  enter  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan  (see  Fig.  1).  The  subject  which 
Le  Lorrain  chose  was  Apollo’s  horses 
careering  through  the  clouds.  Aethon, 
Eous,  Phlegon  and  Pyrois,  made  restive 


Apollo’s  suite  holds  out  in  a large  shell. 
“Les  Chevaux  d’Apollon,”  which  meas- 
ures 3 m.  70  cen.  in  height  and  4 m.  50 
cen.  in  breadth,  was  executed  between 
1712  and  1719.  It  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

Notwithstanding  the  cardinal’s  appre- 
ciation of  Le  Lorrain’s  talent,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Armand  de  Rohan 
had  too  great  a love  of  books  to  possess 
a very  pronounced  taste  for  the  arts.  As 
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far  as  we  know,  “Les  Chevaux  d’ Apol- 
lon” was  the  only  notable  work  of  art 
with  which  he  beautified  his  palace.  The 
fact  that  his  library,  under  the  care  of 
Jean  Oliva,  the  celebrated  bibliographer 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Rome  after 
attending  the  Conclave  of  1721,  was  a 
literary  center  for  his  confreres  of  the 
French  Academy  and  other  savants  of 
the  day  was  enough  for  him.  It  was  his 
grand-nephew  and  successor  to  the  H6- 


rated  with  extraordinary  magnificence,” 
and,  after  referring  to  their  beautifica- 
tion with  “paintings,  gilding,  mirrors, 
and  furniture  in  accordance  with  the 
.most  modern  taste,”  he  mentions  the 
names  of  Brunetti  and  Huet.  This  is 
almost  proof  positive  that  these  two 
painters  were  employed  by  Cardinal  de 
Soubise  and  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
his  predecessor.  Christophe  Huet’s  dec- 
orative panels  in  what  is  now  known  as 


FIG.  8.  “LA  MARE,”  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHE'R. 


tel  de  Strasbourg,  Cardinal  Armand  de 
Soubise,  who  came  into  possession  of  the 
house  in  1749,  who  was  to  embellish  it 
with  those  exquisite  paintings  and  deco- 
rations which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
rooms.  The  indispensable  Blondel,* 
writing  in  1752,  tells  us,  in  fact,  that 
“since  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Soubise 
has  occupied  this  mansion,  all  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  have  been  newly  deco- 

♦L’Achitecture  francoise,  par  J.  F.  Blondel.  Paris: 
1752-1756;  4 vols.  in  folio. 


the  “Salon  des  Singes”  were,  therefore, 
executed  about  1750  (see  Fig.  2).  They 
are  in  his  well-known  graceful  and  fan- 
tastic style,  a style  all  his  own,  which  was 
in  great  favor  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1 8th  century.  As  their  principal 
motif,  they  represent  children’s  games 
and  outdoor  pastimes.  There  are  six 
broad  panels  (4  m.  35  cen.  in  height  by 
1 m.  55  cen.  in  breadth)  and  six  narrow 
ones  (4  m.  35  cen.  in  height  by  80  cen. 
in  breadth).  The  former  depict  “Le  Bal 
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FIG.  9.  CARDINAL  DE  ROHAN— MONT- 
BAZON’S  CLOCK. 


it 

Chempetre,”  “Le  Chaudron,”  “Le  Chien 
Dresse,”  “Le  Charmeur,”  “Le  Mat  Hor- 
izontal” or  “La  Chandelle,”  and  “Le 
Colin-Maillard” ; the  latter,  which  are 
decorated  with  quaint  designs  of  creep- 
ers, cornucopias,  garlands,  butterfly- 
wings  and  Chinese  hats,  “Les  Bulks  de 
Savons,”  “Tete-beche,”  “La  Balan- 
qoire,”  “Les  Cartes,”  “Le  Seut  de  Mou- 
ton,”  and  “La  Raquette”  (see  Figs.  3,  4, 
5 and  6).  The  wainscoting  is  decorated 
with  flowers,  birds,  creepers,  shells  and 
arabesques.  Many  mansions  of  the  pe- 
riod were  decorated  with  similar  “Chin- 
oiseries”  and  “Singeries.”  At  the  Cha- 
teau de  Chantilly  are  some  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  Huet’s  work.  The  late  Due 
d’Aumale  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
this  painter  and  particularly  of  the 
charming  compositions  in  the  “Salon  des 
Singes.”  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  National  Printing  Works, 
he  said  to  the  late  M.  Arthur  Christian, 
who  was  then  the  Director  of  the  Im- 
primerie  Nationale,  “I  will  give  you 
500,000  francs  ($100,000)  for  the  Huets 
and  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  for  these 
two  Bouchers !”  “Go  one  better !”  ex- 
claimed the  Director  of  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  laughingly.  “Bid  above  the 
million  and  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  is  yours. 
You  will  have  saved  it!”  Unfortunately 
the  duke  did  not  fall  in  with  the  sugges- 
tion, for  had  he  done  so  Paris  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  inherited  this  fine 
old  house  from  him,  just  as  the  Institute 
of  France  has  inherited  his  chateau. 

The  two  pictures  by  Boucher,  which 
were  evidently  ordered  by  Cardinal  de 
Soubise,  since  they  are  dated  1751,  are 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
han. These  two  charming  landscapes 
(see  Figs.  7 and  8)  were  over  the  door 
of  the  bedroom — the  only  one  in  the 
house,  according  to  the  minute  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  by  Blondel.  The 
fact  that  landscapes  do  not  dominate  in 
the  work  of  the  pcintre  des  Graces  makes 
these  pictures  particularly  interesting. 
Between  1740  and  1751  Boucher  painted 
many  rustic  scenes,  his  taste  for  nature, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a follower 
of  Poussin,  dating  from  the  time  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Beauvais  tapestry 
manufactory.  One  of  his  pupils,  Jacques 
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Nicolas  Julliar,  has  placed  the  fact  on 
record  in  a petition  which  he  drew  up 
on  May  19th,  1749,  asking  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  to  study  art.  He  states  that  he 
has  given  special  attention  to  landscape 
painting,  “and  this  at  the  advice  of  M. 
Boucher,  who  had  pointed  out  to  him 
that  landscape  painters  were  scarce  in 
France,  especially  those  who  could  pro- 
duce works  for  the  King,  either  tapes- 
tries, decorations,  or  other  paintings 

Four  other  pictures  at  the  Hotel  de 


Constantin  de  Rohan-Montbazon,  who, 
before  joining  the  Church,  had  been  a 
Knight  of  Malta  and  a captain  in  the 
navy.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  he 
played  in  beautifying  the  mansion.  As 
regards  mural  and  other  decorations, 
probably  little  required  doing,  and  he 
doubtless,  therefore,  did  no  more  than 
refurnish  the  rooms,  or  some  of  them. 
Were  not  the  two  superb  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  used  to  stand  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  former  Director  of  the  Imprime- 
rie  Nationale  made  to  his  order?  Certain 


FIG.  10.  CARDINAL  DE  ROHAN— MONTBAZON’S  TABLE. 


Rohan  also  deserve  brief  mention.  These 
are  J.  B.  M.  Pierre’s  decorations  in- 
spired by  mythological  subjects:  “Nep- 
tune Subduing  the  Winds,”  “Jupiter  and 
Juno,”  “Vulcan  Presenting  the  Arms  of 
Achilles  to  Venus,”  and  “Achilles  Re- 
ceiving His  Arms  from  the  Hands  of 
Venus.”  They  were  formerly  above  the 
doors  of  the  Grand  Salon.  Two  of  them 
are  still  there;  the  others  are  in  one  of 
the  Director’s  private  rooms. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Armand 
de  Soubise,  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  cousin,  Cardinal  Louis 

♦National  Archives,  oe,  1922. 


details  in  their  ornamentation  would  lead 
one  to  think  so;  they  have  so  distinct  a 
reference  to  some  one  who  had  followed 
a military  and  naval  calling. 

The  more  important  of  these  articles 
of  furniture  is  a clock,  2 m.  55  cen.  in 
height,  ornamented  with  massive  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  ormolu,  and  attributed 
to  one  of  the  sons  or  pupils  of  Boule. 
The  white  enameled  dial  (see  Fig.  9), 
on  which  are  engraved  the  words  “Le 
Bon,  a Paris,”  is  encircled  by  a thick 
band  of  gold,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on 
a blue  enameled  plate,  the  name  “Le 
Bon”  is  repeated.  This  is  surmounted 
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by  a figure  of  Fame,  blowing  a trumpet 
and  supporting  a shield,  above  which  a 
Cupid  in  tears,  driven  away  by  the  hours, 
takes  his  flight.  Below  the  dial  a partly 
nude  figure  of  Time  is  represented 
weighing  the  hours.  Immediately  un- 
derneath are  the  heads  of  two  children, 
who  are  raising  a tempest  with  their 
breath,  the  wind  and  clouds  enveloping 
them  being  an  evident  symbol  of  the 
stormy  days  of  life.  The  clock  case, 
which  is  made  of  inlaid  ebony,  is  orna- 
mented at  the  sides  with  foliage.  The 
lyre-shaped  front  has  a variety  of  orna- 


dinal  Louis  Constantin  (see  Fig.  io).  It 
is  principally  decorated  with  foliage,  but 
the  two  long  sides  bear  sculptured  de- 
signs of  plants  and  shells  on  which, 
placed  crosswise,  are  a trident  and  an 
oar. 

With  Cardinal  Louis  Constantin’s 
death  in  1779  we  may  look  upon  the  ar- 
tistic history  of  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  as 
definitely  closed.  His  successor  in  the 
House  of  the  Four  Cardinals  was  not  a 
man  who  troubled  himself  much  about 
art,  and  even  had  he  possessed  a taste 
for  it  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 


fig.  11.  a corner-piece:  of  the  cornice  in  the  grand  salon. 


ments,  all  referring  to  the  sea ; an  un- 
furled flag,  surmounting  the  prow  of  a 
vessel;  two  dolphins  holding  urns  from 
which  water  is  abundantly  pouring;  a 
crab,  etc. 

Two  duplicates  of  this  richly  deco- 
rated and  beautifully  proportioned  work 
of  art  are  known  to  exist.  One  is  in  a 
private  collection  in  Paris,  and  the  other 
is  owned  by  a wealthy  American  collec- 
tor. 

A table  made  of  dark  wood,  similarly 
richly  ornamented  with  ormolu,  is  the 
other  piece  of  furniture  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Car- 


have  found  time,  in  his  superficial  and 
agitated  existence,  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  palace  which  he  received  from  his 
uncle.  Yet  of  all  the  members  of  the 
great  Rohan  family  the  thoughtless, 
credulous  and  ambitious  Cardinal  Louis 
Rene  Edouard  de  Rohan-Guemene  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  known.  His  gay  and 
brilliant  life  in  Vienna  as  French  Am- 
bassador ; his  intrigues  to  win  the  favor 
of  Marie  Antionette,  lost  through  the 
hatred  which  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
showed  towards  him ; his  relations  with 
Mme.  de  la  Motte  and  Cagliostro ; and, 
finally,  his  implication  in  the  Diamond 
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Necklace  scandal,  which  had  such  an 
effect  in  influencing  men’s  minds  against 
the  monarchy  and  put  him  under  a cloud 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures 
in  French  history.  The  life  of  the  man 
who  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emic Franqaise  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
generous,  witty  and  strong  in  the  hour 
of  adversity  was  a romance  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  But  before  relating  some  of 
the  many  romantic  scenes  of  which  the 
Hotel  de  Rohan  was  the  stage  during 
his  lifetime,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  its 
present  state,  because,  in  several  details. 


trumpet  to  the  notes  of  which  she 
appears  to  be  listening.  Another  repre- 
sents a king,  dressed  in  antique  fashion, 
whose  left  hand  is  stretched  out  towards 
a nude  child,  who  is  also  blowing  a horn. 
The  subject  of  the  third  is  a bacchant, 
holding  a thyrsus,  turned  towards  a 
faune  seated  on  his  right;  and  that  of 
the  fourth  a partly  nude  personage,  who 
appears  to  be  conversing  with  a child 
standing  in  front  of  him  with  a lyre.  The 
walls  of  this  fine  room  were  formerly 
covered  with  silk,  but  this  has  been  re- 
moved, in  addition  to  the  wainscoting. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  of  its  doors,  with 
their  elegant  mouldings  and  beautifully 


FIG.  VI.  A PORTION  OF  THE  CORNICE  OF  THE  GRAND  SALON. 


it  is  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  this 
Prince  of  the  Church  left  it  for  the  Bas- 
tille. 

The  mansion  formerly  possessed  a 
grand  staircase,  but  this  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Other  structural  changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  rooms, 
the  dining-room  on  the  first  floor  now 
forming  two  rooms.  The  Grand  Salon 
still  retains  its  original  cornice,  a beauti- 
ful piece  of  work  with  massive  corner- 
pieces,  on  which  allegorical  subjects 
stand  out  in  relief  on  a gold  ground 
(see  Figs,  n and  12).  On  one  of  these 
cartouches  is  represented  a goddess 
wearing  a rustic  hat.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a flute,  in  the  other  a shepherd’s 
crook.  At  her  feet  is  a child,  playing  a 


chiselled  locks,  still  remain  (see  Fig.  13). 
The  “Salon  des  Singes”  and  its  well  pre- 
served decorative  paintings  by  Huet  I 
have  already  described,  so  we  can  now 
pass  on  to  the  historical  events  which 
took  place  in  these  ancient  rooms. 

Prince  Louis’  relations  with  the  adven- 
turess Mine,  de  la  Motte  and  the  charla- 
tan Cagliostro,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  to  be  their  dupe  in 
the  Diamond  Necklace  affair,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  some  ex- 
planation of  his  state  of  mind  about  the 
year  1777.  A Cardinal  and  Grand 
Almoner  of  France — one  of  the  highest 
positions  at  the  Court — he  was  eaten  up 
with  an  ambition  to  become  a second 
Richelieu  and  reign  over  France.  An 
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obstacle,  however,  stood  in  his  way — 
the  Queen,  whose  mind  had  been  pois- 
oned against  him  by  her  mother,  the 
great  Empress  of  Austria.  To  regain 
the  good  graces  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
the  one  object  of  his  life.  He  wrote  her 
letters  which  were  never  answered,  or 
even  read,  and  he  endeavored  to  win  her 
favor  through  the  mediation  of  persons, 
including  her  own  brother,  who  were  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  her. 
But  all  his  efforts,  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  watchful  Mercy-Argen- 


that  Cagliostro  could  manufacture  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  that  he  would 
make  him  one  of  the  richest  princes  in 
Europe.*  Thus,  when  Cagliostro  en- 
larged the  field  of  his  operations  by  com- 
ing to  Paris,  he  had  a powerful  friend  in 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  not  only  chose 
the  house  which  he  occupied  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Claude, t but  furnished  him  with 
a second  laboratory  at  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
han. 1 hree  or  four  times  a week,  at 
about  the  dinner  hour,  could  the  cardi- 
nal be  seen  entering  the  Hotel  d’Orvil- 


FIG.  13.  CHISELED  LOCK  ON  ONE  OF  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  GRAND  SALON. 


teau,  Maria  Theresa's  agent,  were  in 
vain.  It  was  then  that  he  had  recourse 
to  the  assistance  of  Cagliostro  and  Mme. 
de  la  Motte,  who,  in  his  or  her  own  way, 
professed  to  aid  him  in  the  realization  of 
his  object. 

The  Cardinal  had  made  Cagliostro’s 
acquaintance  at  Strasburg,  and  the 
“Sicilian  jail-bird,”  as  Carlyle  calls  him, 
had  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  his 
credulous  mind  that  he  fitted  up  an  al- 
chemist’s laboratory  at  his  residence,  the 
Chateau  de  Saverne.  He  was  convinced 


lers,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  a late 
hour  of  the  night ; and  many  were  the 
magical  seances  which  the  prelate  and 
the  thaumaturgist,  sometimes  aided  by  a 
clairvoyante,  held  in  the  Rue  de  Vieille  du 
Temple.  This  clairvoyante  was  Mile,  de 
la  Tour,  the  daughter  of  a sister  of  Mme. 
de  la  Motte’s  husband,  and  it  is,  thanks 
to  the  evidence  which  she  gave  at  the 
trial  of  those  who  were  implicated  in  the 

*Baronne  d’Oberkirch  “Memoires.” 

fG.  Lenotre,  “Vieilles  maisons,  vieux  papiers.”  1st 
Series.  Article:  “La  Maison  de  Cagliostro.” 
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Diamond  Necklace  scandal,  evidence 
preserved  in  the  National  Archives,  that 
we  are  able  to  describe  Cagliostro’s  cere- 
monies. On  her  second  visit  to  the  Ho- 
tel de  Rohan  (a  preliminary  seance  had 
been  held  there  some  days  before  with 
the  object  of  proving  her  innocence,  one 
of  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a 
clairvoyante,  the  others  being,  accord- 
ing to  Cagliostro,  that  she  should  be  born 
under  the  constellation  of  Capricorn, 
and  possess  blue  eyes  and  delicate 
nerves)  she  found  the  cardinal  and  the 
magician  waiting  for  her  in  a room  in 
which,  on  a table,  were  two  lighted  can- 
dles and  a large  globe  filled  with  water. 
After  she  had  put  on  a little  white  apron, 
on  which  was  a silver  star,  they  ordered 
her  to  approach  the  table,  gaze  into  the 
globe,  and  say  if  she  saw  the  figure  of 
the  Queen.  At  the  same  time  Cagliostro 
made  magical  signs  with  a sword  behind 
a screen,  and  called  upon  the  Great  Copt 
and  the  angels  Raphael  and  Michel. 
Mile,  de  la  Tour,  who  saw  nothing  at 
all,  replied,  in  order  to  “rid  herself  of 
them,”  that  she  could  see  Marie  An- 
toinette distinctly.  On  another  occasion 
she  was  introduced  into  a room  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  candles,  her 
dress  this  time  consisting  solely  of  a long 
white  smock  and  a blue  scarf.  On  the 
table,  in  addition  to  the  globe  of  water, 
were  a number  of  “petite  bonshommes” 
and  magical  signs — statuettes  of  Isis  and 
the  ox  Apis,  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Asked  if  she  could  see  a white  lady  in 
the  globe,  and  whether  this  lady  re- 
sembled the  Queen,  the  girl  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Cagliostro  then  made 
her  repeat  his  invocations  to  the  Great 
Copt  and  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  in- 
formed her  that  she  would  see  the  Car- 
dinal on  his  knees,  holding  a snuffbox 
in  which  was  half  a crown.  Mile,  de  la 
Tour  replied  that  she  could  indeed  see 
the  Cardinal  in  such  a posture.  Where- 
upon Cardinal  de  Rohan  declared,  in  the 
most  animated  manner,  that  it  was  “in- 
credible and  extraordinary.”  He  had 
the  air,  observed  Mile,  de  la  Tour,  of 
being  “filled  with  joy  and  satisfaction.” 
Some  time  later,  on  January  31,  1785, 
the  Cardinal  consulted  Cagliostro  on  the 
subject  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  which 


Mine,  de  la  Motte,  who  had  won  Prince 
Louis’  heart  at  the  Chateau  de  Saverne, 
had  persuaded  him  the  Queen  wished  to 
purchase,  unknown  to  the  King,  from  the 
jeweleis  Bohmer.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  necklace  was  to  be  delivered 
had  been  settled  two  days  before.  The 
price  was  to  be  1,600,000  livres  ($320,- 
000),  payable  in  four  quarters,  every  six 
months,  the  first  payment  of  400,000 
livres  ($30,000)  being  made  by  the 
Queen  on  August  1,  1785.  The  jewel 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
han on  February  1st.  The  Cardinal  him- 
self put  these  conditions  on  paper  and 
communicated  them  to  Mme.  de  la  Motte, 
so  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  Marie 
Antoinette  and  approved  by  her.  On 
January  30th,  Jeanne  de  Valois  again 
called  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Vieille  du 
Temple.  She  stated  that  the  Queen 
agreed  to  the  bargain,  but  objected  to 
signing  any  document.  The  Cardinal, 
however,  insisted,  so,  on  January  31st, 
Mme.  de  la  Motte  brought  him  the  con- 
ditions of  sale  with  the  forged  signature, 
“Marie  Antoinette  de  France.”*  But 
Louis  de  Rohan,  persuaded  though  he 
was  that  the  services  which  he  was  ren- 
dering the  Queen  would  definitely  regain 
her  favor,  could  do  nothing  without  first 
consulting  his  faithful  Cagliostro,  who, 
on  his  return  from  a visit  to  Lyons,  pro- 
ceeded to  consult  the  spirits.  “The  nec- 
romancer,” writes  Abbe  Georgel  in  his 
Memoirs,  “stepped  on  to  his  tripod.  The 
Egyptian  invocations  were  pronounced 
at  night  in  the  Cardinal’s  own  drawing- 
room, which  was  illuminated  by  a large 
number  of  candles.  The  oracle,  inspired 
by  his  familiar  demon,  declared  that  the 
negotiation  was  worthy  of  the  prince, 
that  it  would  be  entirely  successful,  that 
it  would  affix  a seal  on  the  Queen’s  good- 
ness and  would  herald  the  dawn  of  the 
auspicious  day  on  which,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  France  and  humanity,  the  rare 
talent  of  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  would  be 
revealed.” 

It  would  be  somewhat  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  relate  all  the  intri- 
cate details  of  the  “Affaire  du  Collier,” 
so  I shall  touch  merely  on  those  which 

♦Frantz  Funck-Brentano,  “L’Affaire  du  Collier,” 
d’apres  de  nouveaux  documents,  etc. 
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have  a direct  connection  with  the  House 
of  the  Four  Cardinals.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  interesting"  to  know  that  this  won- 
derful necklace,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards to  be  broken  up  and  sold  by  Mme. 
de  la  Motte  and  her  husband,  was  hand- 
ed to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  on  Febru- 
ary i,  1785;  and  it  does  not  require  a 
.great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
him,  perhaps  at  that  very  table  which 
stands  to-day  in  the  Imprimerie  Na- 
tional, admiring  the  fire  of  its  diamonds. 
The  next  act  in  this  great  historical 
drama  was  his  arrest  at  Versailles  on 
August  15th  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
allowed  to  sleep  that  night  at  his  man- 
sion in  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  he  was  seen  at 
his  drawing-room  windows,  overlooking 
the  large  gardens  between  the  Hotel 
Soubise  and  the  Hotel  de  Rohan,  playing 
with  his  monkey.  Towards  evening  the 
Marquis  de  Launey,  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  came  to  make  him  prisoner,  and 
at  half-past  eleven  the  Cardinal,  in  a 
dosed  carriage,  crossed  the  draw-bridge 
of  the  fortress. 

Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  to  return,  after 
his  acquittal,  to  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Tem- 
ple. A large  crowd  collected,  early  on 
the  morning  of  June  2,  1786,  around  his 
palace,  and  he  was  forced  to  appear  at 
its  windows  in  answer  to  the  cries  of 
“Vive  le  Parlement ! Vive  le  Cardinal ! 
But  he  did  not  stay  there  long".  Three 
days  later,  exiled  to  the  Abbaye  de  la 
Chaise-Dieu,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
at  this  point  he  passes  out  of  our  history. 

We  have  now  almost  reached  the 
period  at  which  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  be- 
came the  Imprimerie  Nationale.  On 
August  13,  1807,  some  four  years  after 
Cardinal  de  Rohan’s  death,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Soubise-Guemene  were 
dispossessed  of  their  property,  and  by  a 
decree  of  March  6,  1808,  the'Palais  Car- 
dinal and  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  were  set 
apart,  respectively,  for  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  National  Printing 
Works.  At  that  time  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale  occupied  the  Hotel  Penthie- 
vre,  now  the  Bank  of  France.  By  the 
end  of  November,  1809,  it  was  in  its  new 
quarters,  the  cost  of  transferring  its  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  amounting  to  48,000  francs 


($9,600).  Since  then  the  works  have 
several  times  changed  their  name.  Under 
the  Restoration  they  were  called  the  Im- 
primerie Royale,  after  1830  the  Impri- 
merie du  Government,  in  1848  the  Im- 
primerie Nationale,  after  the  Coup 
d’Etat  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  and 
after  the  4th  of  September  once  more 
the  Imprimerie  Nationale.  With  the 
various  political  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  ninety- 
five  years  the  National  Printing 
Works  have  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  though  minor  events  of  his- 
tory. The  building  still  exists  where 
the  famous  proclamations  of  the  2d  of 
December  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  were  composed.  Surely 
printers  never  worked  under  more  ab- 
normal conditions  than  those  workmen 
on  that  morning  of  the  Coup  d’Etat ! Or- 
dered to  set  up  the  proclamation,  they 
flatly  refused,  and  attempted  to  leave  the 
works.  But  M.  de  Saint  George  made 
them  prisoners  and  marched  them  off 
to  their  cases  under  an  escort  of  gen- 
darmes. And  thus,  menaced  with  loaded 
pistols,  they  set  up  the  white  poster  which 
on  the  morrow  informed  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  that  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 
and  the  Republic  virtually  dead. 

It  is  for  the  recording  of  historical 
events,  however,  rather  than  for  those 
events  themselves,  that  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale  is  famous.  Books  in  every 
language  under  the  sun,  decrees  innumer- 
able, and  State  Bonds  by  the  million  have 
been  poured  out  by  its  presses.  Every 
year  it  prints,  in  bulk,  the  equivalent  of 
three  to  four  million  volumes ; and  it  is 
owing  to  the  enormous  annual  increase 
in  its  output  that  it  is  removing  to  its 
new  quarters  in  the  Rue  de  la  Convention. 

In  1885  it  printed  162,499,155  sheets;  in 
i895>  i83,469,283;  and  in  1903,  272,056,- 
656.  In  other  words,  its  output  has  al- 
most doubled  in  nineteen  years.  As  I 
have  alreadv  said,  the  National  Printing 
Works  of  France  have  produced  count- 
less volumes  of  history.  State  institution 
though  it  be,  it  executes  orders  given  by 
foreign  governments  or  private  individ- 
uals. Many  a European  Power  has 
felt  the  need  of  a similar  print- 
ing works,  where  documents  could 
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be  printed  in  secret,  and  has  had 
recourse  to  the  Imprimerie  Nationale 
of  France.  For  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  England  over  the  “Alabama  ques- 
tion,  the  British  Government  had  the 
huge  volumes  containing  the  history  of 
the  incident  set  up  and  printed  in  the  Rue 
Vieille  du  Temple.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  members  of  an 
English  delegation,  and  with  such  expe- 


dition that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
congratulated  the  officials  of  the  works 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  its  commis- 
sion had  been  carried  out.  On  another 
occasion,  the  King  of  Prussia — the  let- 
tered brother  of  the  future  Emperor  of 
Germany — got  the  Imprimerie  Nationale 
to  print  the  catalogue  of  Chinese  books  in 
the  Berlin  Library.  A national  printing 
works  has  reason  to  be  proud  over  such 
commissions  as  these. 

Frederic  Lees. 


FERGUSON  AND 


McKinley  building. 

Eames  & Young,  Architects. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Recent 

American  Architecture 


The  Herter  House,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Delano  & Aldrich,  Architects 


The  plan  of  this  house  is  developed 
directly  from  the  requirements  of  an 
owner  going  from  New  York  to  Santa 
Barbara  to  live,  and  anxious  to  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  Southern  Californian  climate.  First 
of  these  in  the  mind  of  the  owner  is  the 
possibility  of  practically  living  out  of 
doors,  in  and  around  the  patio,  whose 
luxuriant  gardens  form  the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  house.  Everywhere  the 
floral  growth  which  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
California  life  is  counted  upon  to  add  its 
note  of  color  and  gayety.  It  is  not  only 
in  this  patio,  but  also  in  the  end  balco- 
nies and  in  the  two  upper  loggias,  that 
masses  and  lines  of  flowers  are  used  as 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  house. 

Around  the  patio  the  life  of  the  house 
is  centered.  Rain  and  cold  are  unknown 
during  the  season  in  which  this  house  is 
occupied,  and  for  this  reason  the  patio 
and  its  surrounding  arcade  are  used  al- 
most like  a great  out-of-door  room.  The 
parts  of  the  building  which  surround  it 
protect  it  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by, 
for  this  house  is  built  in  the  town  itself, 
and  the  streets  of  Santa  Barbara  sur- 
round it  on  all  four  sides.  Along  the 
front  run  the  rooms  for  entertaining, 
opening  one  from  another,  and  at  one 
end  of  them  is  the  owner’s  private  suite. 
Along  another  side  is  a service  wing,  and 


on  the  third  a series  of  guests’  rooms, 
with  their  dependencies.  Communication 
between  these  various  parts  is  furnished 
by  the  open  arcades  which  surround  the 
patio,  whose  gardens  are  constantly  en- 
joyed by  everyone  in  the  house. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior  expres- 
sion of  this  plan,  its  form  and  character, 
and  the  nature  of  the  gently  sloping  land 
on  which  the  house  is  built,  have  led  to 
an  accentuation  of  the  horizontal  lines 
to  wide  overhanging  eaves  and  deep 
shadows.  It  is  intended  to  treat  with 
color  decorations  the  door  and  window 
arches  and  the  underside  of  the  eaves. 

All  these  things  recall  the  architecture 
of  southern  Europe,  which  has  furnished 
the  motives  of  decoration;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  dragging  in  any  ref- 
erence to  the  hard-worked  “Mission” 
style  which  was  developed  from  other 
needs  and  through  other  and  special 
means  of  construction.  There  seems  no 
reason  other  than  a purely  sentimental 
one  why  this  style  should  be  taken  for 
granted  as  a point  of  departure  for  mod- 
ern Californian  architecture.  In  these 
elevations  the  effort  has  been  all  to  ex- 
press, in  a simple  and  straightforward 
manner,  the  individual  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  house  in  terms  of  a more  or  less 
traditional  style,  and  without  conscious 
striving  after  originality. 
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Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  HERTER  HOUSE— PLAN. 


Delano  & Aldrich,  Architects. 
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Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  HERTER  HOUSE— SIDE  AND  REAR  VIEWS. 

Delano  & Aldrich,  Architects. 
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VIEW  IN  THE  PATIO. 


THE  HERTER  HOUSE— LOOKING  INTO  THE  PATIO  FROM  THE  REAR. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Delano  & Aldrich,  Architects. 
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MAIN  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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FIRST  DORMITORY  FLOOR  PLAN— ASYLUM  FOR  THE’  NEW  YORK  MAGDALEN 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Inwood,  New  York  City.  W.  W.  Bosworth  and  F.  H.  Bosworth,  Architects. 

Carleton  Greene,  C.  E.,  Associated. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGDALEN  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Inwood,  New  \ork  City.  W.  W.  Bosworth  and  F.  H.  Bosworth,  Architects. 

Carleton  Greene,  C.  E.,  Associated 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  GROUNDS. 


I V-*' 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGDALEN  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Inwood  New  York  City  W.  W.  Bosworth  and  F.  H.  Bosworth,  Architects. 

’ ' Carleton  Greene,  C.  E.,  Associated. 
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THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— ENTRANCE  SIDE. 

Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass.  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 


THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— MAIN  FLOOR  PLAN. 

Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass.  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 


THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— GARDEN  FRONT. 

Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass.  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 
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THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— STAIRCASE  HALL. 

Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass.  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 
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THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— DINING  ROOM. 

Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass.  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 


Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass. 


THE  FRED.  AYER  HOUSE— LIBRARY. 

Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 


Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects. 


FRANCIS  E.  BOND  HOUSE — NORTH  SIDE. 
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Pennlyn,  Pa.  FRANCIS  E.  BOND  HOUSE— GARDEN  OR  SOUTH  FRONT. 


JOHN  GRIBELL  HOUSE.  Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect. 


JOHN  GRIBELL  HOUSE. 

Wyncote,  Pa.  Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect. 
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Chas.  Barton  Keen,  Architect. 
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HOUSE  OF  DR.  D.  B.  DARBY— GARDEN  SIDE. 


HOWARD  TAYLOR  HOUSE. 
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HOWARD  TAYLOR  HOUSE. 


DUNNING  HOUSE— FRONT  VIEW. 
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DUNNING  HOUSE — REAR  VIEW. 


HOUSE  OF  ALLEN  W.  JACKSON,  ARCHITECT, 


ROBERT  SCOVILLE  HOUSE. 

Chapinville,  Conn.  Stone,  Carpenter  & Willson,  Architects. 


NOTES  ^COMMENTS 


In  Connecticut  a 
State  Commission  on 
Sculpture  has  lately 
been  appointed.  A let- 
ter describing-  the  pur- 
poses of  the  experi- 
ment— for  we  believe 
no  other  State  has  such 
a Commission  says  that  the  Sculpture  Com- 
mission is  to  “have  power  over  all  matters 
of  design,  material,  and  location” — matters 
which  heretofore  have  been  passed  upon  by 
local  authorities,  with  the  usual  frequency 
of  sad  results.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
to  a commission  of  this  sort  only  the  high- 
est class  of  appointments  can  be  considered. 
If  the  appointees  are  not  men  of  more  than 
usual  artistic  sense  and  broadly  sympathetic 
culture,  it  were  far  better  that  there  be  no 
Commission  at  all.  In  other  words,  position 
on  the  Commission  is  exceedingly  honorable; 
but  it  is  nothing  else  which  is  pleasant.  The 
work  must  be  of  the  most  thankless  char- 
acter seemingly  futile  in  any  case  where 
the  Commission’s  views  are  fully  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  local  committee;  very  dis- 
agreeable where  they  are  not.  As  to  the 
sculptors,  they  probably  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  Commission.  At  all  events,  other 
States  will  watch  with  interest  the  experi- 
ment. 


An  interesting  organi- 
zation that  has  been 
formed  in  California  is 
A LONG  ROAD  “El  Camino  Real.” 
AND  OLD  Originally,  the  words 

were  the  musical  Span- 
ish name  for  the  his- 
toric road  that  joined 
the  twenty-one  Franciscan  Missions,  to- 
g-ether with  pueblos  and  presidios,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  State.  It  was  a continua- 
tion of  the  main  road  that  came  from 
Mexico  by  way  of  San  Diego,  and  it  extended 
clear  to  San  Francisco,  and  forty- three  miles 
beyond,  to  Solano  de  Sonoma,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Missions: — 

“It’s  a long  road  and  sunny,  it’s  a long  road 
and  old, 

And  the  brown  padres  made  it  for  the  flocks 
of  the  fold; 

They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  sinner- 
folk  that  trod 

From  the  fields  in  the  open  to  the  shelter- 
house  of  God.” 


STATE 

COMMISSION 

ON 

SCULPTURE, 


These  shelters,  or  missions,  were  located 
about  a day’s  journey  apart;  they  are  not 
in  a straight  line,  but  are  scattered  zig-zag 
along  the  coast,  and  thus  the  picturesque 
winding  road  leads  back  and  forth  to  touch 
each  one,  sometimes  close  to  the  sea  and 
again  climbing  the  rugged  mountains,  or 
crossing  the  golden  poppied  plain.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  to  reconstruct 
and  keep  in  repair  this  road,  and  to  mark 
it  all  the  way  with  sign  posts  bearing  each 
a mission  bell  and  the  words,  El  Camino 
Real.  More  than  fifty  of  the  bell  sign-posts 
have  already  been  placed  in  Los  Angeles, 
Orange  and  Ventura  counties;  and  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  it  has  been  arranged  to 
erect  an  arch  over  an  important  junction 
point  of  El  Camino  Real  beside  the  old 
Mission,  and  portions  of  the  road  have  been 
included  in  the  city’s  new  boulevard  plan. 
The  importance  of  the  organization’s  work, 
as  a contribution  to  the  local  good  roads 
movement,  and  the  attraction  of  its  project 
to  the  innumerable  motorists  of  that  play- 
ground of  wealthy  tourists,  needs  no  com- 
ment and  sufficiently  explains  the  strong 
support  it  is  receiving;  and  yet  back  of  all 
that  there  is  about  the  project  a poetically 
romantic  and  historic  interest  that  gives  to 
it  national  appeal,  and  the  more  so,  since 
along  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  is 
going  the  restoration  of  the  Missions. 


The  President  of  the 
American  Civic  Asso- 
TUNNEL  eiation  has  protested 

STATION  against  the  advertising 

signs  about  the  station 
ADVERTISING  platforms  and  lobbies 

in  the  Hoboken  station 
of  the  North  River  tun- 
nel. it  is  noted  that  “the  proportioning  and 
ariangement  of  the  station  are  attractive 
and  beautiful;”  that  “the  succession  of 
groined  arches,  the  soft  grays  of  the  con- 
crete work,  the  white  tiles  of  the  lining,  are 
harmonious  and  agreeable;”  but  he  thinks 
that  “when  the  eye  strikes  the  sequence  of 
forty  or  fifty  advertising  signs  about  the  sta- 
tion platforms  and  lobbies,  there  is  a dis- 
agreeable shock,”  and  even  the  Rookwood 
tile  borders  which  frame  the  signs  do  not,  to 
his  sensitive  eye,  lessen  the  wrong  that  is 
done.  He  accordingly  proposes  that  the  ad- 
v ei  tising  spaces  be  purchased  in  perpetuity, 
or  at  least  for  a term  of  years,  by  the  city. 
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He  would  not,  it  seems,  have  them  kept  hare. 
An  article  in  “The  Outlook’’  which  states 
his  position  says:  “The  Pennsylvania  Capi- 

tol has  in  its  floor  the  unique  Mercer  his- 
torical tiles,  preserving-  a record  of  the  times 
and  the  State.  If  the  Keystone  State  can 
thus  place  its  memorials  in  the  floor  where 
all  may  see  them,  it  is  asked  why  Greater 
New  York  cannot  work  into  the  walls  of 
these  tunnel  stations  even  more  imperish- 
able records  of  its  life  and  its  times?  Hook- 
wood  borders  are  provided;  why  not  have 
placed  in  these  spaces  a series  of  Rookwood 
tiles,  akin  to  those  shown  in  the  Fulton 
Street  subway  station,  thus  suggesting  his- 
tory instead  of  corsets  and  drugs,  and  the 
geniu«  of  New  York,  rather  than  beer  and 
breakfast  foods?”  It  is  an  interesting,  if— 
in  this  connection — preposterous  suggestion. 
New  York  is  not  ready  yet — perhaps  not 
sufficiently  educated — to  buy  valuable  ad- 
vertising space  over  in  Hoboken  on  which 
to  picture  the  city’s  history  in  Rook- 
wood tiles.  But  there  are  other  tunnels 
under  construction,  and  other  stations 
especially  on  the  New  York  side — to  be 
built  and  furnished,  and  perhaps  a les- 
son can  be  learned  from  the  example 
which  Hoboken  points.  But  it  is  a pity  that 
reformers  are  not  more  prone  to  look  into 
the  future  and  try  to  better  it  out  of  experi- 
ence than  simply  to  correct  past  errors.  Ten- 
nyson’s suggestion  was  not  that  men  should 
attempt  to  resusitate  their  dead  selves.  Yet 
a great  deal  of  well  meant  energy,  which 
would  be  very  useful  for  lifting  purposes,  is 
expended  in  that  forlorn  effort,  instead  of 
using  the  mistakes  as  stepping  stones. 


In  these  days  when 
talk  of  city  improve- 
ADVISORY  ment 

is  so  general  in 
COMMITTEES  the  United  States,  a 

Qp  good  deal  of  local  per- 

tinence attaches  to  a 
ARCHITECTS  piea  £or  advisory  com- 

missions of  architects, 
which  was  the  theme  of  the  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Reilly,  director  of  the  architectural 
school  of  Liverpool  University,  at  last  sum- 
mer’s “City  Beautiful”  congress  in  Liverpool. 
He  spoke  with  special  favor  of  the  Parisian 
scheme,  which  he  illustrated  by  the  instance 
of  the  revision  of  the  building  laws  in  1896. 
Seven  officials  were  responsible  for  this  re- 
port. They  were:  “Two  municipal  council- 

lors, the  building  surveyor,  the  chief  of  the 
department  which  deals  with  building  lines, 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  honorary  architect 
of  the  town  of  Paris.”  But  to  these  seven 
there  were  added  “sixteen  other  outside 


architects  of  distinction,”  the  idea  being  o 
insure  to  the  city  the  best  professionxl 
advice.  Says  Professor  Reilly:  “Such  a 

commission,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  woud 
possess  enormous  weight.  It  dared  to  legis- 
late on  many  other  matters  beyond  those  af- 
fecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
It  imposed  a large  number  of  restrictions  on 
buildings  which  we  have  not  arrived  at  in 
England,  but  it  did  them  w'th  knowledge  of 
the  effect  to  be  produced.”  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  that,  he  noted  that  the  limitation  of 
height  was  supplemented  by  a requirement 
that  “the  roof  is  to  be  contained  within  a 
quadrant  of  a circle  of  given  radius”— a very 
important  matter,  since  masses  of  roof  seen 
against  the  sky  may  be  a dominating  feature 
of  the  structures  on  a wide  thoroughfare. 
But  it  is  just  because  there  is  the  probability 
that  an  advisory  commission  composed  solely 
of  eminent  architects  would  impose  restric- 
tions, which  owners  and  builders  are  likely 
to  deem  unnecessary,  that  there  is  so  poor  a 
chance  of  having  such  commissions  ap- 
pointed here.  In  Edinburgh  a compromise 
plan,  which  Professor  Reilly  says  works  well, 
consists  in  having  a “Guild  Court,”  which  is 
“largely  composed  of  architects,”  and  requir- 
ing that  the  designs  of  the  exterior  of  all 
buildings  to  be  erected  be  first  submitted  to 
it  for  approval,  together  with  a statement 
of  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  advisory 
committee,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  lias 
lately  been  made  use  of  in  London,  by  the 
Crown,  in  dealing  with  its  Piccadilly  &nd 
Regent  Street  property.  Sir  Aston  Webb 
and  Mr.  Belcher  were  invited  to  form  a com- 
mittee to  advise  with  the  official  architect, 
and  the  result  is  a promise  of  harmonious 
construction  for  the  whole  length  of  Regent 
Street. 


Following  the  making 
last  autumn  of  a re- 

awakening  P°rt  by  Charles  Mulford 

Robinson  on  the  im- 
OF  provement  possibilities 

DUBUQUE  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  there 

has  been  an  awakening 
there  of  public  spirit 
which  has  resulted  in  two  acts  that  are  finely 
suggestive.  The  point  of  the  episode  is  that 
Dubuque  is  not  a typically  progressive  West- 
ern town.  It  is  a little  place,  which  strikes 
one  as  like  an  old  man  content  to  settle  down 
into  a comfortable  humdrum  existence,  with 
all  the  youthful  fires  of  ambition  burned  out. 
But  the  report  found  some  sparks  which  it 
blew  into  life.  A topographical  feature  of 
Dubuque  is  the  bluff,  which  appears  and 
reappears  in  picturesque  wall  of  rock, 
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now  on  the  street  margin  and  now  in 
back  yards  to  which  it  makes  a high, 
beautiful  and  mighty  division  line  over- 
shadowing the  little  houses  beneath.  The 
only  use  that  has  been  made  of  these 
bluffs  is  now  and  then  to  perch  a billboard 
on  them;  but  the  report  having  pointed  out 
their  aesthetic  possibilities,  the  civic  division 
of  the  Women’s  Club  has  purchased  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  street  bluffs,  has 
removed  the  billboards,  planted  vines  and 
ferns  upon  the  rocky  face,  and  is  about  to 
dedicate  the  summit — which  is  a great  view- 
point— to  the  public  for  a park.  And  the 
men,  not  to  be  outdone,  have  undertaken  a 
yet  bigger  thing.  Above  the  city  the  bluff 
line  comes  to  the  river’s  edge  in  a great 
precipitous  promontory,  called  Eagle  Point. 
It  commands  a far  view  up  the  Mississippi 
and  down  upon  the  city,  and  back  from  the 
point  rolls  away  in  undulations,  partially 
wooded,  so  that  from  the  town  side  it  is 
easily  accessible.  Mr.  Robinson  emphasized 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  site  for  a park,  and 
urged  its  acquirement.  But  the  city  has  no 
park  commission.  Accordingly  a group  of 
public  spirited  men  secured  an  option  on 
the  property,  some  85  acres,  enabling  them 
to  purchase  it  for  $20,000.  Now  they  have 
called  for  $15,000  in  popular  subscriptions, 
doing  their  own  full  share,  and  have  asked 
the  city  to  appropriate  annually  for  four 
years  $2,500— or  $10,000  in  all,  with  which 
to  make  the  purchase  and  begin  the  conver- 
sion of  the  property  into  a park.  The  title 
remains  with  the  present  owners,  until  the 
land  is  fully  paid  for.  Then  it  passes  to  the 
subscribers,  banded  in  a park  association, 
and  to  the  city,  to  remain  until  the  tract  has 
been  made  indeed  a park,  when  full  title  will 
be  given  to  the  city.  The  idea  is  that  the 
city’s  appropriations  shall  come  out  of  the 
annual  budget,  so  requiring  no  special  tax 
levy;  and  the  reason  title  is  not  at  once 
given  is  that  the  subscribers  wish  to  insure 
the  making  of  the  park  before  they  relin- 
quish control  of  the  tract. 


BUILDING 
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References  that  are 
little  more  than  inci- 
dental are  to  be  seen 
now  and  then  in  the 
newspapers  to  Prince 
Rupert,  the  model  city, 
which  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railroad  has 
undertaken  to  construct  in  British  Columbia 
for  its  Pacific  terminus.  The  contract  for 
planning  the  city  has  been  given  to  a firm 
of  landscape  architects— unnamed  at  this 
writing — and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
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kind  ever  awarded,  a wholly  credible  state- 
ment. Cities  are  not  built  to  order  very 
often,  and  to  plan  a whole  one  from  the  be- 
ginning would  necessarily  be  a big  job,  and 
an  uncommonly  interesting  opportunity. 
There  is  a chance  to  put  to  practical  test  all 
the  theories  as  to  how  cities  ought  to  be 
built.  But  that  all  may  be  fairly  tried,  some 
architectural  advisers  should  be  associated 
with  the  landscape  men,  so  that  there  may 
be  model  building  laws  as  well  as  model 
streets  and  parks,  that  artistic  squares  may 
not  be  marred  by  the  presence  of  grain  ele- 
vators, and  that  some  clever  draughtsman 
may  have  chance  to  prove,  in  the  designing 
of  watertank  and  roundhouse,  that  the  curve 
is  the  line  of  beauty.  This  would  make  the 
city  far  more  interesting  and  important  as 
an  object  lesson.  It  is  a curious  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  that  none  of  the  recent 
“model”  cities  seem  to  succeed.  Zion,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  went  to  glory  very  shortly. 
Dalny,  of  which  one  thinks  at  once  in  hear- 
ing of  Prince  Rupert,  was  ill-fated  in  spite 
of  its  artistic  plan.  The  “Garden  Cities”  are 
only  villages.  Gary  seems  likely  to  succeed, 
but  its  promoters  snapped  their  fingers  at 
the  art  and  theory  of  city  building,  and  its 
plan  is  devoid  of  interest.  So  the  list,  not  a 
very  long  one,  might  be  continued.  Wash- 
ington, of  course,  is  an  encouraging  excep- 
tion; and  up  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan and  out  on  the  deserts  of  Arizona  the 
experiment  is  being  tried,  but  one  cannot 
look  in  such  environment  for  very  glittering 
results  and  neither  of  the  places  is  more 
than  a town.  It  would  seem  that  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  that  make  a successful 
city  the  hotch  potch  which  it  is,  may  be 
after  all  pretty  important  factors  in  its  suc- 
cess. 

But  to  go  back  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  site 
is  on  an  island  about  50  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Alaska.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  of  great  grandeur,  pre- 
senting a panorama  said  to  be  quite  Nor- 
wegian. On  the  island  itself  there  is  a hill 
that  rises  to  a height  of  2,300  feet,  which 
being  from  sea  level  justifies  the  term 
“mountain”  that  has  been  given  to  it.  The 
site  available  for  the  city  is  something  over 
seven  square  miles,  but  it  will  not  all  be  im- 
mediately developed.  The  harbor  is  very  fine 
and  can  accommodate  an  enormous  shipping. 

A direct  channel  more  than  half  a mile  in 
width  connects  it  with  the  ocean,  while  the 
city’s  shore-line  is  in  the  shape  of  a crescent 
five  or  six  miles  in  extent.  The  ground 
slopes  irregularly  upward  from  the  harbor 
front,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  contemplate 
putting  the  shipping  and  wholesale  business 
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on  the  first  level,  which  rises  to  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  feet — the  shores  are  very 
bold,  so  that  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  dock 
construction  is  much  reduced;  to  place  the 
retail  business  and  public  buildings  on  the 
second  level,  which  is  a ridge  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  feet;  and  the 
residences  back  on  a third  level,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  is  thought  that  an  island  to  the  west  will 
be  also  planned  for  residential  purposes,  and 
that  the  mountain,  in  the  center  of  the  island 
on  which  is  Prince  Rupert,  will  be  a public 
reservation. 


The  eighth  annual 
volume,  dated  June, 
1908,  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Ontario  Association 
of  Architects,  has  come 
from  the  press.  It  con- 
tains in  full  the  papers, 
discussions  and  after 
dinners  speeches  of  the  recent  convention, 
and  there  is  in  the  whole  a surprising 
amount  of  meat.  But  a large  number  of 
subjects  are  touched  upon,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cover  adequately  in  a paragraph 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  Three  subjects 
especially  were  under  discussion:  (1)  A pro- 

posal to  form  a Dominion  Association  of 
Architects,  (2)  the  improvement  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  under  the  plan  of  the  Guild  of 
Civic  Art,  and  (3)  architectural  education. 

Of  the  first  subject,  the  president,  Edmund 
Burke,  spoke  in  his  annual  address.  The 
matter  was  proposed  in  the  president’s  ad- 
dress a year  ago;  it  had  been  warmly  sec- 
onded by  two  architects  from  Quebec  at  the 
annual  dinner  in  Ottawa,  and  at  the  call  of  a 
“Provisional  Board”  formed  early  in  the 
summer,  a congress  of  Canadian  Architects 
met  in  Montreal  in  August.  At  this  time  the 
“Institute  of  Architects  of  Canada”  was  or- 
ganized. The  council  was  instructed  to  pro- 
cure a charter  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment and,  by  a practically  unanimous  vote, 
to  see  that  the  title  “Architect”  was  re- 
stricted to  qualified  men.  Around  this  point, 
with  its  legal  complications,  there  has  fol- 
lowed a great  deal  of  discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  city  plan  for  Toronto, 
there  was  a formal  paper  on  the  Waterfront, 
and  several  after  dinner  addresses  on  the 
general  subject.  The  most  interesting  points 
brought  out  were  that  an  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  “a  permanent  park 
commission,”  which  shall  have  charge  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan;  that  the  aid  of  Sir 
Aston  Webb  had  been  enlisted  in  arranging 
some  details  of  the  Toronto  plan,  and  that  it 
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is  intended  to  get  more  help  from  him.  The 
further  interesting  statement  appeared  that 
while  the  original  purpose  of  the  Guild  of 
Civic  Art  was  “to  educate  the  public  taste  in 
matters  affecting  the  beauty,  convenience 
and  health  of  the  city,”  it  had  recently  been 
found  that  public  opinion  in  these  regards  is 
now  so  advanced,  and  public  sentiment  is 
so  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  subjects  which 
the  Guild  has  been  agitating,  that  there  is 
needed  not  so  much  public  education  now 
as  the  devotion  of  attention  to  some  scheme 
whereby  the  unanimous  public  sentiment 
may  become  effective.  The  permanent  com- 
mission is  the  scheme  in  mind,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  secure  the  very  best  possible  ap- 
pointments to  it.  As  to  the  need  of  the  com- 
mission, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  city  im- 
provement plan  was  in  readiness  and  that  its 
adoption  by  the  city  was  easy;  but  that  the 
living  up  to  the  plan,  after  it  had  been 
adopted,  and  its  carrying  out  through  a pe- 
riod of  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years,  was  a far  more 
difficult  matter,  and  required  the  offices  of  a 
commission  of  which  the  personnel  would  not 
be  liable  to  change  at  every  election.  It  is 
desired  that  the  commission  have  power  to 
acquire  property,  to  expropriate  property,  and 
to  issue  debentures  for  the  payment  of  it. 

As  to  architectural  education,  the  most 
serious  contribution  to  the  subject  was  a 
paper  by  W.  S.  Maxwell,  of  Montreal.  It 
contains  a resume  of  the  work  in  France, 
England,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Were  it  not  that  the 
Library  of  Congress 
stands  in  its  might  in 
our  National  Capitol, 
one  might  feel  that 
John  L.  Smithmeyer’s 
light  had  failed.  “If 
you  want  to  see  my 
monument  look  around  you,”  says  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren’s  epitaph  in  St.  Paul’s,  and 
though  this  poor  old  architect  died  in  March, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  Washington 
hospital,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  was  a 
success  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  tem- 
porary obscurity,  for  the  building  is  there  to 
which  he  devoted  his  best  years  to  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  ability  and  that  of  his 
partner,  Paul  J.  Pelz. 

At  his  last  hour  well  could  he  say,  “I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I have,  kept  the  faith, 
I have  finished  my  course.”  These  men  con- 
tributed many  years  of  their  prime  in  de- 
veloping this  great  plan,  holding  their  ad- 
vantage gained  by  skill  and  study  in  spite 
of  continued  competition  and  while  in  the 
end  the  actual  erection  of  the  structure  was 
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denied  the  firm  and  the  junior  partner’s  ser- 
vices utilized  in  a subordinate  capacity, 
theirs  was  the  honor  of  intellectual  and  in 
part  artistic  development  of  this  great  build- 
ing. The  entire  matter  has  been  amply  pre- 
sented in  the  architectural  and  daily  press  in 
bygone  years.  It  is  all  a matter  of  recorded 
history  for  those  who  would  read  its  details. 
It  has  all  been  discussed  pro  and  con.  To 
resurrect  it  now  would  not  bring  the  dead 
to  life  or  right  the  wrong  of  a generation 
ago,  but  here  we  would  pay  our  tribute  to 
this  man’s  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
would  place  this  little  sprig  of  laurel  upon 
the  grave  of  this  brave  and  apparently  un- 
fortunate architect.  May  he  rest  in  peace, 
which  he  has  so  well  earned. 

Let  us  hope  never  again  to  have  such  a 
record  in  this  land,  and  though  profitable 
may  it  be  in  the  lesson  learned,  may  this 
man’s  sacrificed  career  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  a clearer  conception  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  designer  of  a great  public  building.  Those 
of  his  fellow-architects  who  generously  gave 
their  time  and  made  the  effort  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  claim  which  was  duly 
awarded  but  never  paid  may  feel  that  this 
attitude  on  their  part  may  at  least  have  been 
a comfort  in  his  declining  years  to  this 
adopted  son  of  the  Republic,  who  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  certain  of  our  law- 
makers, who  will  soon  be  buried  in  oblivion. 


What  to  do  with  the 
city  church  has  be- 
come an  urgent  prob- 
lem for  church  archi- 
tects. The  conditions 
w hich  have  trans- 
formed or  are  trans- 
forming our  cities  are 
all  of  them  unfavorable  to  such  a predomi- 
nance of  the  churches  as  their  builders  must 
hold  to  be  desirable.  In  business  quarters 
the  very  melancholy  example  presented  by 
Trinity  Church  and  Trinity  churchyard 
must  give  pause  to  the  votaries  of  tradi- 
tional church  architecture.  Here  the  temples 
of  Mammon  crowd  about  and  overgrow  and 
mock  and  hide  what,  when  it  was  finished 
two  generations  ago,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous landmark  of  Manhattan.  And  it 
is  the  very  reservation  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  probability  that  it  is  to  be  a per- 
manent reservation,  which  enables  the 
secular  builders  to  do  this  despite  to  the 
sacred  edifice,  by  assuring  them  of  the  light 
and  air  which  it  is  highly  unlikely  that,  if 
they  had  to  secure  at  their  own  expense, 
they  would  have  built  at  all,  or  built  to  such 


a height  as  to  humiliate  their  victim. 
Trinity  “views  its  own  feather  on  the 
fatal  dart.”  The  instance  is  cruelly  typi- 
cal. Not  so  much  worse  than  that  which 
has  displaced  in  favor  of  a thirty-story 
secular  tower  the  church  of  that  Madison 
Square  which,  when  Trinity  was  built,  was 
hardly  yet  even  a residential  quarter.  In 
what  quarter  of  Manhattan,  in  fact,  can 
an  architect  now  feel  safe  in  erecting  a 
massive  church,  meant  to  endure,  and  crowrn- 
ing  it  with  the  “heaven-pointing  spire” 
which  used  to  be  the  most  monumental  and 
characterizing  of  its  features,  but  which 
now  Mammon,  even  should  the  quarter  re- 
main residential,  in  the  person  of  the 
promoter  of  apartment  houses,  is  liable 
to  overtop  and  expose  to  derision  by  putting 
alongside  or  opposite  a huge  brick  paral- 
lelopiped  bigger  than  itself  in  every  dimen- 
sion. 

Clearly  the  spire  “must  go”  from  the  city. 
No  judicious  architect  will  think  of  pro- 
jecting one,  or  of  attempting  to  signalize 
a church  building  any  more  by  its  alti- 
tude. He  must  hold  his  own  in  the  com- 
petition with  secularity,  if  at  all,  by  superior 
simplicity  and  superior  scale,  such  as,  to 
be  sure,  in  a secular  building  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  savings  bank  of  a single  story 
at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
such  as  in  a church  building  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  New  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  in  that  respect  is  to 
be  acclaimed  as  exemplary.  Fortunately 
that  is  not  so  difficult— that  superiority  in 
scale.  For  the  skyscraper,  commercial  or 
residential,  is  by  the  nature  of  its  being  an 
edifice,  made  up,  however  great  its  aggre- 
gate magnitude,  of  a multitude  of  minute 
cells,  and  there  is  no  more  chance  of  giving 
it  effective  scale  by  an  expressive  treatment 
than  there  is  of  giving  such  a scale  to  the 
honeycomb  which  it  resembles  and  imitates, 
being  in  fact  a human  hive.  tVith  a cor- 
ner lot  and  a considerable  area,  the  city 
church  may  still  in  a measure  hold  its  archi- 
tectural own. 

But  how  about  the  church  which  is  un- 
able to  fulfil  these  conditions,  to  the  church 
which  is  restricted,  as  the  majority  cf  our 
parish  churches  are,  to  a frontage  of  two 
lots,  or  fifty  feet,  and  to  an  “inside  lot”'  at 
that?  To  make  an  impressive  front  under 
these  conditions,  when  it  is  part  of  the 
block  front,  when  it  may  be  withdrawn  but 
cannot  be  advanced,  is  a serious  architectural 
problem.  To  secure  effective  lighting  be- 
tween the  solid  sides  of  the  overtopping  and 
adjoining  buildings  is  a serious  practical 
problem.  These  two  problems  have  been 
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successfully  solved  in  Mr.  Kimball’s  very 
scholarly  and  effective  “Catholic  Apostolic’’ 
Church  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  where 
the  nave  is  narrowed  to  half  the  total  width, 
and  the  lighting  secured  from  its  own 


be  supposed  to  have  been  designed  in  pre- 
vision of  the  skyscraper,  which,  neverthe- 
less, it  circumvents  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
light  goes. 

But  the  Catholic  Apostolic,’’  or  as  most 


ALL  SOULS’  CHURCH  (ANTHON  MEMORIAL). 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  near  114th  Street,  New  York. 
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clerestory  and  those  of  the  transepts  of 
which  the  ends,  abutting  on  the  adjoining 
walls,  are  necessarily  “blind.”  This  work 
is  the  more  admirable  inasmuch  as,  being 
some  twenty  years  of  age,  it  can  scarcely 


persons  would  incline  to  call  it,  the 
“Irvingite”  Church,  is  apparently  a place 
of  worship  merely.  It  gives  no  sign  of  be  - 
ing  the  “parochial  plant”  which  the  most 
useful  city  parishes  must  now  and  hence- 
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forth  possess.  The  problem  of  providing  for 
such  a plant  with  the  same  dimensions  and 
conditions  and  restrictions  the  architect 
did  not  solve,  for  he  did  not  tackle.  Yet  it 
is  a common  and  an  increasingly  urgent 
problem.  The  solution  of  it  offered  by  All 
Souls’  (Anthon  Memorial)  Church  in  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  near  114th  Street,  will 
be  agreed  to  be  interesting.  Here  the  re- 
stricting walls  which  form  the  crux  of  the 
problem  are  forced  upon  the  view  by  the 
recession  of  the  ecclesiastical  front,  for  we 
can  hardly  call  it  a “church  front,”  and 
this  recession,  it  seems,  is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  introduction  within  the  building 
line  of  the  desirable  and  architecturally 
necessary  projections  of  porch  and  steps  and 
“stoop,”  while  it  serves  the  further  pur- 

pose of  giving  some  distinction  and  sepa- 
rateness to  the  front.  The  church,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  denoted  only  by  the  entrance  at 
the  bottom  and  the  bell-gable  at  the  top. 
But  these  suffice  quite  unmistakably  to  de- 
note it.  The  remainder  of  the  front  is 

given  to  the  “plant,”  in  fact  to  a rectory, 
administration  rooms,  class  and  guild 
rooms,  and  chambers  for  resident 

parochial  workers,  twenty-six  rooms  in  all, 
the  whole  front  building  being  known  as 
the  “Edward  Whitney  House.”  Archi- 

tecturally the  front  is  in  that  half  domestic, 
half  ecclesiastical  style  which  is  recognized 
as  monastic  or  “collegiate”  Gothic,  and  of 
itself  makes  a grateful  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  tenement-house  fronts. 

The  arrangement  is  not  altogether  novel. 
In  St.  Augustine,  the  chapel  of  Trinity  in 
East  Houston  Street,  designed  a generation 
ago  by  Mr.  Potter,  the  church  is  at  the  rear, 
the  “plant”  at  the  front,  and  the  designation 
of  the  sacred  edifice  is  only  an  unmistakable 
church  entrance  and  an  unmistakable  church 
spire.  The  connection  between  street  and 
church  is  managed  by  means  of  an  impres- 
sive and  interesting  corridor.  Yet  the  ar- 
rangement is  as  yet  as  uncommon  in 
churches  as  it  is  common  in  theatres. 
The  majority  of  theatres  in  New  York 
are  designated  as  such  only  by  their  en- 
trances and  the  actual  playhouse  left  to  be 
inferred  by  the  passer.  It  may  very  well 
come  to  pass  that  the  majority  of  the 
churches  will  come  to  be  submitted  to  the 
same  conditions.  Even  so,  they  will  have 
the  architectural  advantage  over  the  theatres 
that  the  front  will  “belong,”  and  will  visibly 
subserve  pious  uses,  whereas  the  frontal 
buildings  of  the  theatres  are  money-making 
commercial  erections,  “from  the  purpose  of 
playing,”  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
object  of  the  theatre,  and  so  architecturally 


inexpressible  as  part  of  it,  while  it  is  quite 
possible  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  expression 
to  the  front  of  which  only  the  entrance  de- 
notes the  church.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  done  with  a gratifying  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  street  front  of  All  Souls’,  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  piece  of  Gothic 
that  it  is. 

The  front,  of  course,  is  abundantly  enough 
precedented  in  domestic  and  collegiate 
Gothic.  But  the  interior,  the  church  itself, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  precedented.  In 
truth,  if  he  is  to  do  it  properly  and  prac- 
tically, and  so  to  have  a legitimate  basis 
for  his  interior  architecture,  it  seems  that 
the  architect  must  forget  his  precedents  and 
rely  largely  upon  his  own  resources.  It  is 
in  most  cases  an  unescapable  requirement 
that  he  should  build  his  church  “to  the 
limit”  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  back 
yard.  In  that  case,  how  is  the  interior  to 
be  lighted?  To  be  sure  a pitched  Gothic 
roof  admits  of  dormers  and  lunettes,  through 
which  some  light  may  deviously  filter  and 
straggle.  These  devices  are  employed  in  the 
edifice  under  notice  to  the  greatest  extent, 
let  us  assume,  to  which  they  are  practicable. 
But  the  result  is  a light  much  too  dim  and 
religious  to  be  satisfactory,  the  interior 
never  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  for 
some  artificial  lighting.  This  interior,  it  may 
be  added,  is  a straightforward  piece  of  con- 
structional design,  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  which  does  not  diminish  its  impressive- 
ness. But  the  effect  is,  nevertheless,  that  of 
a crypt,  and  the  modern  Christian  will  not, 
it  may  be  presumed,  willingly  revert  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  and  do  his 
worship  in  catacombs.  Neither  is  there 
any  necessity.  A church  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  available  area  of  its  site 
may  yet  be  abundantly  and  directly  lighted 
from  overhead,  at  no  other  sacrifice  than 
that  of  “style.”  And  surely  style,  in  the 
technical  and  historical  sense,  is  a thing  to 
be  disregarded  when  the  “weightier  mat- 
ters” of  making  a building  suitable  to  its 
purpose  come  into  consideration.  And  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be  an  interesting  problem 
for  the  right  architect  to  light  a church  in- 
terior from  the  centre  and  summit  of  each 
of  its  bays,  and  still  keep  it  as  Gothic  as 
possible,  to  do,  in  fact  what  a mediaeval 
architect  would  have  felt  bound  to  do  if  the 
particular  problem  had  come  in  his  way. 
Meanwhile,  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church 
may  be  thankfully  accepted  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  way  which  “the  construction 
of  sheepfolds,”  as  Ruskin  has  it,  seems 
bound  to  take  in  American  cities,  and  as  in 
some  respects  a guide  as  well  as  a pioneer. 
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THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, OF 
GREECE 
AND  ROME* 


This  book  has  just 
come  to  us  in  a second 
edition  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  co-author  of  the 
first  edition  published 
in  1902,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Anderson.  The 
volume  gives  a compact  sketch  of  the  his- 
toric development  of  architecture  in  Greece 
and  Rome  with  a list  of  the  principal  his- 
torical events  coeval  with  the  various  periods 
into  which  the  subject  divides  itself.  The 
illustrations  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased in  number  and  the  bibliography 
brought  up  to  date. 

The  most  important  illustrations  which 
have  been  added  are:  A description  of  the 
Palace  at  Cnossus  in  Crete;  a revised  ac- 
count of  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at 
Mycenae,  together  with  new  illustrations  of 
the  same,  including  those  of  the  columns, 
which,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo,  have  been  set  up  in  the  British 
Museum;  a series  of  plans  of  all  the  import- 
ant Greek  temples,  including  a general  plan 
of  those  at  Selinus;  plans  of  some  of  the 
Roman  temples,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
those  in  the  acropolis  at  Baalbec,  hitherto 
unpublished. 
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Among  recently  re- 
vised books  of  interest 
to  architects  is  Mr. 
Bergh’s  volume  on 
“Safe  Building  Con- 
struction,” which,  as  he 
says,  “is  a logical  se- 
quence of  my  former 
work  on  Safe  Building.” 

“Methods  of  construction  and  building 
materials  have  changed  so  radically  that  this 
new  book  seems  called  for.”  Methods  and 
materials  have  indeed  changed  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bergh’s  first  treatise  on 
construction  (which  one  finds  on  consulting 
the  copyright  page  to  have  been  in  1886) 
over  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  so  much  has 
not  only  the  art  and  science  of  construction 
changed  but  so  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  required  of  the  architect  and  the 
constructor  to-day  that  one  can  hardly  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a remark 
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of  Mr.  Bergh’s  in  another  part  of  his  preface: 
“While,  of  course,  the  work  will  be  based 
strictly  on  the  science  of  mechanics,  all  use- 
less theory  will  be  avoided.  The  object  will 
be  to  make  the  articles  simply  practical.” 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that 
one  cannot  be  of  the  opinion  that,  because 
a more  thorough  knowledge  of  construction 
and  therefore  mechanics  is  to-day  requisite 
to  the  successful  architect,  that  he  can  en- 
compass such  a mastery  of  the  subject  by 
eliminating  any  of  the  theory  not  to  say 
much  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a constructor  can  become  more  proficient  in 
the  art  of  construction  by  any  system  of 
“practical”  rules  or  formulae  if  he  fails  to 
comprehend  the  very  basic  ideas  underlying 
the  stability  of  every  structure.  And  how 
can  the  ideas  be  imparted  but  by  what  Mr. 
Bergh  calls  “theory.”  The  word  theory  in 
its  relation  to  architectural  construction  is 
something  more  than  a way  of  regarding  the 
subject;  it  is  the  .subject  itself,  the  concep- 
tion. the  substance.  The  rules  and  the  for- 
mulae are  but  the  shadow,  a vaporous  fabric 
from  which  the  possessor  cannot  hope  to 
gain  the  necessary  capacity  to  construct 
beautiful,  economical  and  .safe  buildings. 

While  more  engineering  knowledge  is  con- 
stantly required  of  the  architect,  the  aver- 
age treatise  on  the  subject  presents  more 
the  appearance  of  a steel  company’s  cata- 
logue than  of  a book  of  instruction  for  an 
artistic  profession.  Mr.  Bergh’s  book  gives 
much  valuable  general  information  on  build- 
ing matters,  but  it  also  contains  much  detail 
which  it  is  very  well  for  the  architect  to 
possess,  but  which  is  not  essential  to  a proper 
understanding  of  the  subject  for  his  pur- 
poses. Of  great  value  to  architects  and  con- 
structors would  be  a progressive  and  con- 
nected account  of  the  broad  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  in  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  ordinary  problems  of  building 
construction,  written  in  an  interesting  way. 


An  attractive  and  ex- 
pensively manufactured 
volume  this  is,  contain- 
ing an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  country  resi- 
dences of  European  no- 
b i 1 i t y and  wealthy 
Americans,  fully  illus- 
trated by  photographic  views  and  plans. 
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Here  are  represented  such  Italian  villas  as 
Lante  and  Medici  and  others  no  less  im- 
portant with  all  their  wealth  of  tradition 
and  in  their  architectural  and  natural  splen- 
dor; there  are  the  French  chateaux  of  which 
typical  examples  might  be  cited  in  the  names 
Azay  Le  Rideau  and  Versailles,  that  costly 
palace  which  was  paid  for  by  the  lives  of 
many  thousands.  The  English  places  come 
in  for  a generous  share  of  attention,  being 
represented  by  some  twenty-two  examples, 
some  well  known  as  Hampton  Court  and 
Blenheim,  familiar  to  American  magazine 
readers;  others  less  known  to  the  layman  are 
such  as  Mt.  Edgecomb,  Clevedon  and  numer- 
ous other  architecturally  interesting  but  less 
extensive  establishments.  America  is  repre- 
sented by  a dozen  examples  of  all  periods 
from  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  Craigie  or  Long- 
fellow house  to  such  more  recent  places  as 
Biltmore  and  Faulkner  farms.  The  purpose 
and  scheme  of  the  book  are  clearly  stated  as 
being  “to  describe  what  the  author  considers 
to  be  the  most  interesting  country  residences 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  England 
and  America  . . . endeavoring  to  show  the 
relationship  of  one  to  the  other,  and  show 
the  later  ones  were  the  outgrowth  or  de- 
velopment of  the  earlier;  and  also  to  show 
how  much  in  the  art  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, as  in  the  other 'arts,  we  are  indebted  to 
antiquity.” 


COMPETITIVE 
DESIGNS  FOR. 
CONCRETE 
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The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland  Ce- 
m e n t Manufacturers 
publishes  the  premiated 
designs  submitted  in 
its  recent  competition 
for  concrete  houses 
which  are  estimated  to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $4,500.  The  designs  called 
for  were  of  two  general  classes,  one  family 
detached  with  from  three  to  eight  rooms,  and 
twin  or  semi-detached  houses  with  an  equal 
total  number  of  rooms  and  costing  for  each 
part  the  sums  expressed  between  the  limits 
given  above. 


The  designs  consist  of  elevations  and  sec- 
tions drawn,  according  to  the  program,  to 
the  same  scale  but,  unfortunately,  not  repro- 
duced at  the  same  scale.  They  contain  much 
that  is  suggestive  in  domestic  planning  and 
designing  in  concrete.  In  fact,  one  should 
like  to  see  some  of  these  designs  executed  if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  convince  pros- 
pective owners  of  suburban  houses  that  a 
higher  standard  of  design  than  obtains  at 
present  is  not  only  economical,  but  entirely 
within  their  reach. 


The  recent  interest  by 
people  of  moderate 
means  to  provide  for  a 
short  season’s  rest  in 
the  country,  by  wood- 
side,  or  on  lake  or  sea- 
shore, has  called  forth 
the  architect’s  efforts  to 
provide  suitable  abodes  for  such  a purpose. 
A collection  of  such  structures  has  recently 
been  made  and  published  under  the  above 
caption.  The  popularity  of  the  subject  is  be- 
yond question,  but  the  percentage  of  well- 
planned  and  artistically  designed  houses  of 
this  class,  thus  far  published,  is  not  in  pro- 
portion, we  believe,  to  their  demand.  The 
collection  before  us  contains  some  designs 
which  are  better  than  the  average,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  very  difficult  to  make  a bet- 
ter selection.  The  general  arrangement  of 
plates  with  plans  shown  under  their  respect- 
ive exterior  views  is  to  be  commended. 


BUNGALOWS, 
CAMPS  AND 
MOUNTAIN 
HOUSES* 


The  Architectural  League  of  America  an- 
nounces the  date  of  the  next  convention  of 
the  league  has  been  fixed  for  September 
17,  18,  and  19,  at  Detroit,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Detroit  Architectural  Club.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  league 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
be  present  at  this  convention,  apart  from 
the  personal  pleasure  and  benefits  to  be  had 
by  attending,  but  also  to  add  to  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  cause  by  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  their  presence. 

The  revised  Constitution  and  By-laws  which 
was  amended  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
conditions  governing  individual  membership 
which  was  established  the  first  of  the  year, 
can  be  secured  by  applying  to  H.  S.  Mc- 
Allister, permanent  secretary,  729  15th 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  design  of  the  Carter  & Holmes  Build- 
ing in  Chicago,  published  in  the  May  issue, 
was  erroneously  referred  to  as  the  work  of 
George  L.  Harvey.  The  architects  of  this 
building  are,  as  printed  under  the  illustra- 
tions on  pages  378  and  379,  Nimmons  & 
Fellows,  of  Chicago. 


On  page  430  of  the  June  issue  the  archi- 
tect of  the  E.  M.  Blunt  cottage  at  Marshfield, 
Mass.,  should  read  William  Atkinson  instead 
of  Thomas  Atkinson. 


♦Selected  and  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine.”  New  York: 
William  T.  Comstock,  1908. 
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The  Franco-British  Exhibition 


The  fascination  of  exhibitions  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  strangely  slow  in 
seizing  upon  London.  It  is  true  that 
the  English  metropolis  set  the  fashion 
as  far  back  as  1851,  but  that,  so  far 
as  the  buildings  were  concerned,  was 
merely  utilitarian — a matter  of  steel 
and  glass,  almost  repulsively  ugly,  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  water-color 
views  of  the  Great  Exhibition  adorning 
the  walls  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Paris, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and,  latterly,  Milan, 
have  taught  us  that  there  is  a different 
sort  of  exhibition  architecture ; a style 
which  is  essentially  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  even  if  measured 
by  the  highest  standards  of  art,  does  not 
leave  very  much  room  for  blame.  In 
judging  these  buildings  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  problems  of  construc- 
tion are  practically  annihilated  by  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made ; also, 
that  this  material — plaster — is  more 
easy  to  bend  to  the  will  of  the  crafts- 
man than  almost  any  other.  True,  it  is 
not  a lasting  structure  that  the  exhibi- 
tion architect  makes  out  of  a few  tons 
of  plaster  and  a little  canvas;  but  then 
the  scarlet  butterflies  and  Dame  Na- 
ture’s garland  of  summer  blooms  are 
not  less  beautiful  because  they  fade 
away  so  soon. 

London,  thanks  to  the  creative  genius 
of  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  has  at  length  en- 
tered into  competition  in  the  matter  of 
great  exhibitions.  The  Franco-British 


Exhibition,  which  recently  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public,  and  more  recently 
still  was  honored  with  a state  visit  from 
the  King,  in  company  with  President 
Fallieres,  serves  a higher  purpose  than 
that  of  mere  commercial  competition. 
It  is  the  monument  of  the  “Entente  Cor- 
diale,”  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
of  late.  Indeed,  the  “Entente”  has  be- 
come quite  superlatively  “cordiale”  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  exhibition 
grounds.  French  children  sell  French 
newspapers  in  the  streets,  English  tea- 
shops  have  suddenly  become  “cafes,” 
and  no  tradesman’s  window  is  complete 
without  the  mystic  words,  “Ici  on  parle 
Francais.”  At  a time  when  the  French 
exhibits  were  being  sent  in  it  was  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  a French  douanier, 
in  blue  uniform  and  voluminous  cape — 
for  the  heavens  poured  forth  the  vials  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  whole  thing 
with  unremitting  persistency,  turning 
the  roads  into  rivers  and  the  gardens 
into  lakes — strolling  down  the  road  in 
close  juxtaposition  to  an  English  police 
constable.  Doubtless  they  would  have 
engaged  in  conversation,  with  all  the 
cordiality  born  of  the  entente,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  communicate  your  ideas  to  a 
fellow  man  when  the  common  vocabu- 
lary is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
“bon(g)  jour”  on  the  one  side,  and 
“vairy  goot”  on  the  other.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  camaraderie  (the  writer  must 
be  forgiven  for  whatever  French  words 
have  crept  into  these  notes,  induced  by 
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FIG.  1.  GROUP  PLAN— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 
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a momentary  touch  of  Francophile  en- 
thusiasm) which  has  aided  the  promo- 
ters of  the  scheme  has  imbued  even  the 
workmen  with  a desire  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbors  from  across 
the  Channel.  The  British  bricklayer 
finds  his  range  of  expression  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a few  Continental 
swear-words,  while  his  French  compeer 
has  learnt  that  the  Briton  likewise  has 
language  at  his  command  on  occasions 
of  emergency.  It  is  related  as  a fact 
that  an  English  plasterer,  having  learnt 
that  the  French  word  for  a torch  was 
“flambeau”  was  overheard  one  dark 
night  addressing  a French  platrier  in 
this  wise : “’Ere,  you  Froggy,  ’urry 
along  with  that  ’ere  bloomin’  flatnber!” 

Reflections  of  this  kind,  however, 
have  little  to  do  with  the  purpose  in 
hand.  The  Franco-British  Exhibition 
offers  what  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a 
unique  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
last  phase  of  English  architectural  de- 
sign with  the  last  phase  as  it  has  pre- 
sented itself  in  France,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  fact  that  exhibition 
architecture  is,  in  its  very  essence,  ephe- 
meral and  built  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
a day. 

Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  whose  name  is  al- 
ready famous  as  a master  in  the  art  of 
dreaming  beautiful  dreams  and  then 
realizing  them,  has  in  this  work  had 
as  collaborateur  Mons.  Ml  Toudoire,  of 
Paris  (architect-in-chief)  ; Messieurs 
Coste,  Duquesne,  Levard,  Martello,  Cre- 
vel,  Joulin,  Lucet,  Patrouillard  and 
Thorimbert  (French  architects)  ; John 
Belcher,  Esq.,  A.  R.  A.,  Past  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects (Honorary  Consulting  Architect)  ; 
and  Messrs.  Lionel  G.  Detmar,  A.  R.  I., 
B.  A. ; James  B.  Fulton,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. ; 
and  Charles  Gascoigne.  This  galaxy  of 
creators  has  been  backed  up  by  capital 
which  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible, 
so  that  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
exhibition  should  prove  to  be  what  is 
claimed  for  it — the  most  beautiful  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  point  of  size  it  falls  behind  several 
of  its  predecessors,  but  this  matters  lit- 
tle if  the  space  provided  be  amply  and 
suitably  filled;  and,  too,  in  a city  like 


London,  where  ground  rentals  rank 
high,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a site  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  purpose  which  can 
be  reached  conveniently  and  quickly 
from  every  part  of  the  metropolis.  This 
primary  difficulty  was  overcome,  and 
an  ideal  site  of  140  acres,  with  unlimited 
potentialities,  was  obtained  at  the  Shep- 
herd’s Bush  terminus  of  the  Central 
London  Railway,  and  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  whole  system  of  un- 
derground railways  which  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  driven  in  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  the  London  clay.  On 
January  3,  1Q07,  M.  le  Comte  H.  de 
Manneville,  on  behalf  of  the  French 
ambassador,  cut  the  first  sod  of  the 
exhibition  on  a spot  which  at  that  time 
was  half  brickfield  and  half  farm — a 
weary  expanse  of  rubbish,  mud  and 
puddle,  with  unsightly  mounds  of  earth 
which  had  been  deposited  there  during 
the  construction  of  the  railway.  Since 
that  day  a mighty  transformation  has 
taken  place,  brought  about  by  the  unre- 
mitting efforts  of  the  Director  of 
Works,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Kiralfy,  and  a 
truly  colossal  army  of  willing  assistants. 
What  M|r.  Imre  Kiralfy  and  his  coad- 
jutors at  the  head  office  in  Victoria 
street  schemed  was  loyally  executed  by 
his  son  in  the  tin  shed  which  did  duty 
for  an  office  on  “the  grounds” ; and 
though  the  last  three  weeks  before  the 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  almost  en- 
tirely lost,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
which  made  out-door  work  practically 
impossible,  by  the  time  these  notes  ap- 
pear in  print  the  whole  of  the  fifty-odd 
gleaming  white  palaces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Imperial  Tower,  will  be 
completely  finished. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  whole  of  the  profits  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  furtherance  of  some  useful 
public  purpose. 

The  general  scheme  and  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  irresistibly  suggests  the 
hand  of  a French  architect.  Whichever 
way  the  visitor  chooses  to  look  he  sees 
a carefully  thought-out  arrangement, 
both  of  buildings  and  gardens ; while 
the  waterway,  catching  the  reflection  of 
the  pavilions  by  day  and  the  illumine- 


FIG.  2.  THE  INDIAN  COURT— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 
(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 
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tions — those  inseparable  concomitants 
of  exhibition  architecture — by  night, 
and  throwing  them  back  in  a thousand 
distorted  forms,  adds  not  a little  to  the 
effect. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
grounds — the  one  in  Wood  Lane,  which 


yards.  The  visitor,  however,  does  not 
see  these  things ; he  traverses  a seem- 
ingly endless  succession  of  halls  filled 
with  French  and  English  exhibits,  and 
when  he  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
getting  to  the  end  he  finds  his  path 
tending  downwards  into  the  heart  of 


FIG.  4.  PALACE  OF  BRITISH  APPLIED  ARTS— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON, 

1908. 

(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 

is  indicated  on  the  accompanying  plan,  the  exhibition.  The  architecture  of 
and  another  in  Uxbridge  Road,  more  these  entrances  does  not  raise  the  en- 
than  half  a mile  away,  connected  to  the  thusiasm  of  the  beholder, 
exhibition  proper  by  a series  of  eight  The  Porte  Monumentale  in  the  Ux- 
“overhead”  buildings  that  stand  astride  bridge  Road  is  too  narrow,  a result, 
of  a maze  of  railway  sidings  and  goods  doubtless,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
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enough  width  along  the  road  frontage. 
The  Wood  Lane  entrance  falls  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  architect 
was  unconsciously  influenced  by  a rec- 
ollection of  the  great  entrance  to  the 
Milan  Exhibition  of  1906.  There  are 
two  arches  of  considerable  span,  with 
a tower  rising  over  the  central  pier. 
We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
Roman  arch-of-triumph  form,  that  in 
which  the  central  part  is  devoted  to  the 
arch  itself,  that  to  see,  as  it  were,  this 
arch  split  up  into  two  portions  in  order 


as  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of 
architectural  planning  in  the  whole 
range  of  exhibition  work.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  noteworthy  in  the  de- 
tail ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  trite,  me- 
chanical and  hard — the  sort  of  detail 
that  can  be  turned  out  by  the  mile,  or 
at  least  until  the  gelatine  moulds  have 
lost  their  definition.  It  is  in  the  plan 
that  the  secret  lies. 

The  center  of  the  Court  is  occupied 
by  a sheet  of  water,  some  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  a hundred  broad,  crossed 
about  the  middle  by  a bridge  which 


FIG.  5.  PALACE  OF  MUSIC— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 
(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 


to  accommodate  a tower  in  its  midst  is 
just  a little  startling.  Novelty  of  this 
kind  should,  at  least,  have  beauty  to 
support  it;  but  in  this  case  the  architec- 
tural embellishments  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  a collection  of  odd  casts, 
left  over  from  other  buildings  and 
worked  in  here  according  to  the  space 
to  be  filled. 

A better  conception  of  what  is  re- 
quired greets  us  in  the  Indian  Court, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
portion  of  the  exhibition  will  live  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  it 


thus  divides  it  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. In  each  half  four  octagonal  pa- 
vilions rise  out  of  the  water  in  two 
stories,  capped  by  a dome  on  slender 
columns.  Four  similar  pavilions  adorn 
the  center  of  the  bridge,  while  round 
them,  and  along  the  arabesque  balus- 
trading  of  the  courtyard,  there  stand 
a host  of  lanterns,  hid  in  fretted  trellis- 
work  niches  of  what  we  can  easily 
imagine  to  be  true  Eastern  form.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  court  there  is  a 
cascade  of  water,  falling  from  a height 
of  some  five  and  thirty  feet,  into  the 
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basin  over  a terraced  semicircle  of 
translucent  green  glass.  Whether  the 
Indian  Court  be  seen  first  by  night  or 
by  day  makes  but  little  difference ; 
it  is  always  strikingly  beautiful.  By 
day  it  presents  a vision  of  dazzling, 
almost  blinding,  whiteness,  with  its 
tile-paved  court  and  splashing,  cool 
waters,  its  domes  and  pinnacles,  its 
pointed  arcades  and  lattice  windows,  to 
which  one  instinctively  looks  for  a 
glimpse  of  bright-eyed  women  peering 
down.  At  night,  when  the  cascade  is 
illuminated  from  underneath  with  ever- 
changing  colors  (at  present  they  work 
rather  spasmodically,  but  the  operator 
will  doubtless  improve  with  practice), 
and  the  court  is  ablaze  with  countless 
lights,  the  effect  is  equally  fine.  It  is  a 
piece  of  work  which,  even  in  exhibition 
architecture,  can  have  but  few  equals. 
In  one  point  only  should  we  wish  to  see 
it  altered.  We  wish  the  central  bridge, 
breaking  the  view  and  detracting  from 
the  full  value  of  the  lake,  were  not 
there.  Instead  of  it,  we  should  prefer 
to  see  two  more  of  the  domed  octagonal 
pavilions. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  competition,  even  of  a friendly 
nature,  between  the  several  French  and 
English  architects.  On  emerging  from 
the  court,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that 
a definite  purpose  has  been  carried  out 
in  allotting  the  various  buildings  to 
their  designers.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
next  section  is  enclosed  by  eight  pavil- 
ions, and  should,  we  believe,  be  called 
the  “Court  of  Honour,”  though  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  applied  by 
some  enthusiast  to  the  Indian  Court, 
and  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  It  is 
here  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
us  for  studying  the  different  moods  in 
which  the  several  architects  have  inter- 
preted the  term  “Exhibition  Architec- 
ture.” The  buildings  standing  around 
the  court  are  the  Congress  Hall  (clos- 
ing the  Indian  Court),  Palace  of  French 
Applied  Arts,  Palace  of  Decorative 
Arts,  Palace  of  British  Applied  Arts, 
the  Imperial  Tower  (which  has  not 
been  finished,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
met  with  during  the  excavations),  Palace 
of  Women’s  Work,  Palace  of  the  Fine 


Arts  and  the  Palace  of  Music.  Of  this 
group,  the  three  lying  on  the  left  hand 
(left  hand,  that  is,  as  you  proceed  up 
the  court)  are  from  designs  by  English 
architects,  while  the  corresponding 
three  on  the  right  are  by  their  French 
confreres.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
a Past  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  designing  a palace 
to  house  the  Decorative  Arts,  while  far 
across  the  court  lies  the  palace  of  Fine 
Arts  designed  by  a prominent  colleague 
from  Paris.  Each  is  supported  by  two 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  each  of 
them  tells  us — in  lath  and  plaster — - 
what  is  his  conception  of  “the  exhibi- 
tion manner.”  The  Englishmen  give 
us  classicism  which  is  afraid  to  wander 
very  far  from  the  beaten  track  of  stone 
and  mortar;  the  Frenchmen,  seeming 
to  laugh  joyously  at  the  freedom  from 
all  restraint  which  is  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  materials,  unbind 
their  fancies  and  leave  them  unre- 
stricted by  any  recollection  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Ecole.  Let  happen 
what  will,  this  is  to  be  an  architectural 
holiday  for  them.  “Let  us  keep  our 
T-squares  and  straight  edges  for  every- 
day work ; what  we  require  here  is  a 
free,  steady  hand  and  a bundle  of 
French  curves,”  they  seem  to  say.  Some 
of  them  have  succeeded — tolerably ; 
others  of  them  have  failed  signally  in 
their  flight  of  architectural  fancy. 

Congress  Hall  calls  for  no  comment ; 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Indian  Cpurt. 
The  next  three  buildings,  however,  "con- 
tain some  of  the  best  architecture  in 
the  exhibition,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
names  of  the  architects  should  be  re- 
corded. The  Palace  of  French  Ap- 
plied Arts  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Detmar,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  though  the 
general  lines  which  are  followed  in  the 
design  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  controlling  architect,  as  they  agree 
so  completely  in  the  matter  of  grouping 
with  the  form  of  the  Hall  of  Music  on 
the  other  side  of  the  court.  Mr.  Det- 
mar’s  building  is  a graceful  structure, 
surrounded  by  a colonnade  of  coupled 
columns.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  building  and  the  same  thing  carried 
out  in  stone  appears  to  lie  in  the  num- 
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FIG.  6.  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF  “FLIP-FLAP.”— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 

(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 
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ber  of  “swags”  and  garlands.  But  if 
coupled  columns  must  be  decked  with 
wreaths  of  plaster  flowers  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  accentuate  the 
fact  that  the  columns  are  coupled  and 
add  to  the  suggestion  of  strength  which 
such  a treatment  is  designed  to  empha- 
size. In  this  building  the  garlands  con- 
nect the  columns  to  the  architrave  in 
the  center  of  each  bay,  and  give  the 
effect  of  dragging  each  shaft  from  the 
fellowship  of  its  twin.  This  is  the  only 
point  in  which  the  design  lies  open  to 
blame,  however ; the  tower,  with  the 
great  winged  figure  surmounting  its 
cupola,  being  particularly  satisfactory, 
both  in  form  and  detail. 

The  next  building,  the  Palace  of  Dec- 
orative Arts,  is  from  the  designs  of  M'r. 
Jonh  Belcher,  A.  R.  A.,  and  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  his  particularly 
“personal”  style,  totally  undisturbed  by 
the  somewhat  demoralizing  influence  of 
so  gay  a place  as  an  exhibition.  If  it 
has  a fault,  it  is  in  the  all  too  sparing 
use  of  decoration,  the  unadorned  arrises 
of  the  piers  and  arches  in  the  curved 
colonnade  appearing  decidedly  thin, 
after  the  wealth  of  decoration  which 
everywhere  else  greets  the  eye.  The 
lines  of  this  colonnade,  too,  clash  with 
the  rectangular  form  of  the  building  it 
is  intended  to  mask,  a blemish  which  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

The  Palace  of  British  Applied  Arts, 
the  third  of  the  English  designs,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton,  A.  R.  I. 
B.  A.,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  the  buildings  in  the  ex- 
hibition. Here  again  it  seems  probable 
that  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  plan 
stepped  in  to  say  what  the  general  form 
was  to  be,  as  the  grouping  is  in  every 
way  similar  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing structure  across  the  court.  The 
form  of  the  two  towers,  connected  by 
a light  colonnade  of  square  columns,  the 
shell-like  shape  of  the  flat  semidome, 
and  the  sweeping  lines  of  the  curving 
loggia,  with  its  coupled  Ionic  columns, 
combine  to  make  up  an  ensemble  which 
is  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  In  Mr.  Ful- 
ton’s work  we  may  perhaps  see  the  full 
legitimate  extent  to  which  exhibition 
architecture  may  go.  It  is  light,  grace- 


ful, airy;  it  is  something  of  a flight  of 
fancy,  yet  it  might  be  built  in  stone 
without  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
construction,  and  all  that  the  most 
crabbed  critic  could  say  would  be  that 
the  whalebone-like  flying  buttresses  sup- 
porting the  bases  on  which  the  crown- 
ing figures  stand  obviously  do  no  work. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gardens  we 
may  see  how  much  further  exhibition 
architecture  is  allowed  to  go  in  France. 
In  the  first  place,  French  architecture 
of  this  sort  seems  to  have  no  use  for 
the  simple  column.  Glorified  table  legs, 
either  single  or  in  couples,  will  do  just 
as  well;  or  failing  that,  a plain,  four- 
square pillar,  relieved  by  naturalistic 
foliage.  The  broad  distinction  between 
the  two  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
French  architects  regard  the  whole  field 
of  I’art  nouveau  as  being  open  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  work, 
while  the  Englishmen,  with  their  na- 
tional conservatism,  are  loath  to  go 
further  than  a free  translation  of  classic 
tradition.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  ex- 
ample, to  imagine  a candidate  for  the 
Soane  Medallion  submitting  a design  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects schemed  on  such  lines  as  the  build- 
ing now  housing  the  exhibit  of  Women’s 
Work.  It  has  to  pair  with  the  Palace 
of  British  Applied  Arts,  and,  conse- 
quently, has  two  towers  and  a semi- 
circular projecting  front.  But  what  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two ! 
The  towers  stop  half-way  up ; then 
eight  gaunt  ribs  shoot  into  the  air  on 
either  side,  thin,  startling,  senseless, 
without  even  beauty  to  recommend 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
skeleton  cupolas  crowning  the  other 
corners  of  this  building. 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  faces  that  of 
the  Decorative  Arts,  but  does  not  in 
any  way  conform  to  it,  either  in  design 
or  plan.  It  is  a huge  mass  of  building, 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  bevond 
its  size;  to  sit  in  front  of  it  and  attempt 
to  criticise  it  is  to  find  that  it  baffles  de- 
scription. It  has  a flat  recessed  front, 
with  a heavy  dome  on  top;  then  it  has 
two  projecting  wings,  forming  a court, 
on  the  top  of  which  there  are  two  more 
heavy  domes.  These  heavy  domes  are 


FIG.  7.  MACHINERY  HALL— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 
(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 
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crowned  by  finials  heavier  still,  while 
the  surface  of  the  domes  themselves  is 
studded  with  a ring  of  umbrella-like 
excrescences,  which  only  serve  to  make 
the  plasterwork  below  look  as  if  it  had 
given  way  beneath  the  superimposed 
weight.  The  rest  is  in  keeping ; very 
imposing  when  seen  through  half-closed 
eyes,  but  not  to  be  criticised  as  a piece 
of  architectural  design ; else  you  would 
see  that  the  projecting  arcades  over  the 
three  portals  rest  on  nothing,  that  the 
jambs  of  the  central  arch  cut  through 
the  very  architrave  itself,  breaking  it  up 
into  disjointed  fragments,  and  that  the 


dren  playing  at  “Here  we  go  round  the 
mulberry  bush.”  Indeed,  if  the  table 
legs  suddenly  began  to  waltz  around 
the  building  nobody  would  be  very  much 
surprised.  But  to  continue.  There  is 
a sort  of  balustrading  above  the  loggia, 
intended  to  conceal  the  roof,  but  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind ; there  are  broken 
pediments,  with  keystones  to  patch  up 
the  place  where  they  were  broken ; there 
are  plaster  lyres  at  intervals  to  proclaim 
the  purposes  of  the  building;  then  there 
are  scallop  shells  to  fill  up  sundry  odd 
spaces.  Finally,  there  is  the  tower, 
pleasing  in  its  outline,  but  with  no  more 


FIG.  8.  GRAND  RESTAURANT— FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908. 
(Photo  by  E.  N.  Birkett,  London.) 


balustrading  over  the  colonnade  is  very, 
very  much  tainted  with  the  malady  of 
I’art  nouveau.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
last  building  in  this  group,  the  Palace 
of  Music. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  architect  has  given  himself  a holi- 
day from  the  observance  of  precedent. 
There  are  table  legs  instead  of  columns, 
and  they  are  all  jointed  up  nicely  and 
prettily  with  garlands  of  flowers,  mak- 
ing a ring  round  the  whole  structure. 
This  being  the  realm  of  fancy,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  that  they  look 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a group  of  chil- 


meaning  than  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
Sundry  musicians  relieve  the  frieze  by 
playing  on  harps  in  plaster  roundels, 
and  above  them  rises  a something  which 
we  were  informed  (whether  in  jest  or 
earnest  we  cannot  say)  was  meant  to 
suggest  Music  by  reminding  the  be- 
holder of  a bunch  of  organ  pipes.  It 
may  be  so;  but  the  same  erection  might 
also,  and  at  the  same  time,  remind  him 
of  an  overgrown  umbrella  stand,  as  well 
as  of  a gigantic  hot-water  radiator. 

A good  idea  of  the  laying  out  of  this 
portion  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
bird’s-eye  view,  taken  from  the  top  of 
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the  “blip-Flap,”  and  showing  the  whole 
of  the  grounds  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Elite  Gardens.  The  bandstand 
shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustra- 
tion is  built  on  a novel  plan,  the  ground 
being  sunk  in  concentric  rings,  so  that 
the  performers  are  on  a lower  level  than 
the  audience,  as  in  an  orchestra.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement,  as  regards 
the  volume  of  sound,  is  excellent.  The 
strange  object  behind  the  bandstand  is 
the  substructure  of  the  Imperial  Tower, 


into  the  air,  mars  the  whole  effect  of 
this  central  part  of  the  exhibition;  and 
it  is  with  a feeling  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  hear  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  decided  to  hack  off  all  the 
steelwork  at  balustrade  level. 

The  small  and  graceful  building  on 
the  left  of  the  tower  (as  seen  from  the 
“Flip-Flap”)  is  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
built  for'  the  convenience  of  the  King 
and  other  state  visitors,  while  the  cor- 
responding erection  on  the  right  is 


FIG.  9.  THE  STADIUM— FRANCO-ERITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON  1908. 


(Photo  by  E.  N. 

which,  as  already  noted,  has  not  been 
proceeded  with,  though  it  is  rumored 
that  visitors  to  the  exhibition  next  year 
will  find  the  tower  completed,  with  a 
tea-room  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
water,  and  a lift  to  carry  them  to  a 
height  of  some  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  whence  they  may  en- 
joy extensive  views  over  London’s 
forest  of  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison.  The  un- 
finished state  of  this  building,  with  lank 
steel  stanchions  thrusting  their  noses 


Birkett,  London.) 

dubbed  the  “Pavilion  Louis  XV.”  The 
view  includes  a corner  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(extreme  left)  and  a part  of  the  Deco- 
rative Arts  (extreme  right),  with  the 
curved  front  of  the  Congress  Hall 
rising  in  the  center.  Behind  this  lies 
the  Indian  Court,  but  dimly  seen,  and 
still  further  away  can  be  faintly  recog- 
nized the  line  of  overhead  building  lead- 
ing to  the  entrance  in  the  Uxbridge 
Road. 

Beyond  the  fragments  of  the  tower 
there  are  fresh  courts,  appealing  to 
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every  interest  that  man  can  be  supposed 
to  entertain.  If  he  be  mechanically 
minded,  then  he  may  find  recreation  and 
enjoyment  in  the  vast  Machinery  Hall; 
if  his  thoughts  are  centered  in  sport,  he 
can  turn  into  the  Stadium  and  gaze 
upon  what  is  surely  the  finest  athletic 
arena  the  world  has  ever  seen ; and  if  he 
be  hungry  he  had  better  stop  where  he 
is,  for  in  front  of  him  lies  the  Grand 
Restaurant,  to  his  left  is  the  Restaurant 
Paillard,  and  on  the  right  rises  the  Gar- 
den Club. 

Two  of  the  buildings  mentioned  above 
appear  in  another  view,  also  taken  from 
the  convenient  elevation  of  the  “Flip- 
Flap,”  Machinery  Hall  and  a portion  of 
the  Restaurant  Paillard,  better  known 
as  the  “Twin  Restaurant,”  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  and 
similar  parts.  Machinery  Hall  is  utili- 
tarian rather  than  pretentious,  as  suits 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  The 
length  of  its  galleries  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  covers  in  all  an 
area  of  something  like  125,000  square 
yards.  Within  its  arms  lie  the  pavilion 
of  the  City  of  Paris  and  the  “Pavilion 
Delieux,”  the  latter  erected  to  serve  the 
noble  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice 
the  army  of  artists  who  regularly  sup- 
ply designs  to  the  trades.  The  object 
of  Mons.  Andre  Delieux,  who  has  built 
the  pavilion  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
is  well  expressed  in  the  Official  Guide 
to  the  exhibition : “In  it  will  be  found 
the  signed  work  of  those  artists  who 
have  hitherto  been  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, though  the  plastic  and  linear  designs 
they  supply  to  the  trade  have  helped  to 
make  the  name  of  many  a celebrated 
firm.  This  interesting  collective  exhibit 
will  be  contributed  to  by  the  engravers, 
goldsmiths,  decorators,  ironworkers,  pot- 
ters, modelers  and  other  art  craftsmen 
of  France.  It  will,  therefore,  afford 
them  an  opportunity  they  have  never 
enjoyed  before  of  manifesting  their  pe- 
culiar gifts,  since,  while  giving  invalu- 
able assistance  to  their  employers,  they 
have  hitherto  always  remained  anony- 
mous; and  all  the  works  shown  are  to 
be  signed,  each  exhibitor  thus  having  an 
equaf  chance  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  art  patrons.  So  splendid  an  innova- 


tion, having  as  its  object  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  artist-designer,  deserves  all 
success.” 

We  turn  with  a sigh  from  this  noble 
ambition  of  Mons.  Delieux  to  the  design 
of  the  Restaurant  Paillard.  There  is 
no  building  in  the  whole  exhibition  more 
frankly  meaningless  and  ugly  than  this 
Restaurant.  Instead  of  columns  there 
are — we  search  in  vain  for  a suitable 
name.  They  are  the  things  that  carry 
the  veranda,  and  they  have  hideous, 
grimacing  heads  on  them,  tied  up  with 
the  usual  garlands  of  flowers.  What 
the  rest  of  the  decoration  is  like  may  be 
dimly  gathered  from  the  photograph; 
it  is  beyond  description. 

The  Grand  Restaurant,  by  Mons. 
Thorimbert,  presents  a much  more  sat- 
isfactory design,  though  there  is  no 
meaning  in  the  isolated  pediment  over 
the  center,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
do  any  work  or  serve  any  sort  of  pur- 
pose. The  building  was  not  complete 
when  the  photograph  was  taken,  but  a 
fair  idea  of  its  appearance  can  be  gath- 
ered from  it.  There  has  been  a little 
more  decoration  added,  and  a few  more 
flags  flutter  above  the  glass  roof;  in 
other  respects  it  has  not  been  changed. 

The  Stadium  is,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  the  one  great  triumph  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Indian  Court  has  its 
charms;  but  the  beholder  is  always  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  it  is,  after  all, 
something  of  a tour  de  force.  In  the 
Stadium  it  is  different.  If  ever  anyone 
should  doubt  the  majesty  of  line  or  the 
fascination  of  perspective  we  should,  if 
we  could  have  our  way,  send  him  into 
the  Stadium  to  look  at  those  wholly 
wonderful  rising  rows  of  seats,  dimin- 
ishing into  a haze  of  misty  curves  as 
they  recede  from  the  eye.  It  is  a last- 
ing object-lesson  on  the  futility  of  much 
that  we  are  pleased  to  call  “architectural 
grandeur.”  Why,  there  is  no  architec- 
ture in  it  at  all ! It  consists  of  a semi- 
circular-ended grass  plot,  surrounded 
by  a cinder  path  and  a banked  cycle 
track,  the  latter  measuring,  on  the  cen- 
ter line,  733  yards  to  the  lap.  Outside 
this  there  are  ranged  some  forty  thous- 
and seats,  arranged  in  thirty  tiers,  and 
supported  on  a veritable  network  of  lat- 
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tice  stanchions  and  girders.  It  boasts 
no  architectural  feature;  the  steel  work 
is  still  gaunt  and  unclothed,  but  there 
can  be  few  who  will  deny  that  it  runs 
some  of  our  great  architectural  “con- 
ceptions” very  close.  From  the  Stad- 
ium, with  its  impressive  lines,  we  may 
learn  that  effect  does  not  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  disposal  of  ornament. 
It  is  the  rhythm  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective that  triumphs  in  the  steel  and 
concrete  Stadium,  just  as  it  does  in  Pal- 
ladio’s marble  Sala  della  Ragione  at 
Vicenza.  The  great  arena  of  sport 
gains,  too,  by  association  with  its  neigh- 
bors. The  eye  has  already  gazed  upon 
the  fussy  whiteness  of  the  countless 
pavilions  which  go  to  make  up  the  ex- 
hibition, and  is  satiated  by  so  much 
splendor  long  before  the  Stadium  is 
reached.  Then  comes  the  grateful 
shadow  of  this  English  Colosseum  as 
you  pass  under  the  lacework  of  girders. 
A glimpse  of  green  grass,  seat  ranging 
itself  above  seat  as  you  pass  into  the 
open  space  of  the  interior — there  is  the 
Stadium  before  you : vast,  splendid, 

monumental.  It  is  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
and  of  the  engineering  profession. 

The  colonies  of  England  and  France 
each  have  their  pavilions,  but  few  of 
them  call  for  much  notice,  degenerating 
in  most  cases  into  side  shows.  Those  of 
Canada  (as  yet  unfinished)  and  Aus- 
tralia alone  are  on  a large  scale,  the 
former  with  some  good  detail  and  a 
very  pleasing  flat-curved  loggia  in  the 
center  of  each  face.  Australia  shows  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  her  architect  to  re- 
peat cast-iron  ornamentation,  inter- 
spersed with  a number  of  sheepsheads, 
which  are  evidently  supposed  to  be  em- 
blematic of  her  staple  industry.  The 
same  decorative  motif,  however,  might 
with  equal  reason  be  introduced  into 
the  pavilion  of  her  neighbor,  as  at  first 
sight  we  mistook  them  for  the  outward 
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and  visible  sign  of  New  Zealand  mutton 
within. 

And  then  there  are  the  usual  side 
shows.  No,  not  the  usual  ones.  There 
is  the  giant  “Flip-Flap”  that  has  af- 
forded so  convenient  a point  for  several 
of  the  photographs  illustrating  this  arti- 
cle. It  has  been  compared  to  a colossal 
pair  of  scissors,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  suitable  comparison.  The 
“Flip-Flap”  consists  of  two  long  canti- 
levers of  latticed  steelwork,  placed  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  revolving  in  a seim- 
circle — like  a pair  of  scissors  with  the 
handles  buried  in  the  earth.  At  the 
point  of  each  of  the  shears,  so  to  speak, 
there  is  a car  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers, duly  counterbalanced  so  as  to 
retain  its  vertical  position  whatever  the 
angle  of  the  supporting  cantilever  may 
be.  The  rest  is  simple.  Having  parted 
with  the  usual  sixpence,  you  are  wafted 
into  the  air,  pass  the  other  leg  of  the 
huge  machine  at  the  highest  point  of 
your  ambit,  and  descend  on  the  other 
side,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
your  friends  on  the  happy  issue  out  of 
what  looks  to  be  a perilous  journey. 

Of  the  Scenic  Railway  and  the  shriek- 
ing multitudes  who  are  daily  carried 
past  the  miles  of  painted  mountains  and 
cotton-wool  snow;  the  Canadian  Tobog- 
gan which  is  no  more  like  a Canadian 
toboggan  than  a soap  box  on  wheels; 
Mont  Blanc,  whose  eternal  snows  are 
far  more  eternal  than  those  of  the  great 
original,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
melt  even  in  the  hottest  sun,  being 
painted  in  oils ; the  Spider’s  Web,  a 
variant  of  the  time-honored  maze ; of 
all  these  it  skills  not  to  make  a longer 
mention.  They  are  all  there,  drawing 
their  thousands  of  delighted  visitors, 
helping  to  make  the  Franco-British  Ex- 
hibition of  1908  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar, as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  exhi- 
bition that  has  ever  been  schemed  and 
brought  to  perfection. 

Robert  W . Carden,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 
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Chinese  Junk,  1825. 
(Copyright,  F.  D.  Millet,  1908.) 


Mr.  F.  D.  Millet’s 

Decorations 

IN  THE 


Liverpool  Packet,  1840. 
(Copyright,  F.  D.  Millet,  1908.) 


Baltimore  Custom  House 


Within  the  past  few  years  the  art  of 
mural  painting  has  experienced  rapid 
development  in  America.  Its  birth  in 
this  new  land  is  dated  from  the  time 
the  late  H.  H.  Richardson  gave  to  John 
La  Farge  the  commission  to  decorate 
Trinity  Church,  Boston;  and  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  it  is  supposed 
to  have  come  of  age.  Since,  in  1897, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Washing- 
ton, served  as  a practice  field  for  those 
who  essayed  to  pursue  this  specialty, 
there  has  been  a veritable  epidemic  of 
mural  painting,  so  that  a public  build- 
ing without  such  adornment  is  now 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The 
fact  that  the  new  Custom  House  at 
Baltimore,  designed  by  Messrs.  Horn- 
blower  & Marshall,  and  completed  only 
last  January,  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  those  thus  adorned  would,  therefore, 
be  of  comparative  insignificance  were 
not  its  decorations  of  exceptional  merit 
and  unusual  character. 

As  in  the  case  of  Trinity  Church,  the 
commission  for  the  decoration  of  this 
entire  building  was  given  to  a single 
artist,  and  herein  did  the  architects  not 
only  follow  a good  precedent,  but  mani- 
fest special  wisdom.  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet, 
to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted,  had 
had  both  training  and  experience.  In 
1876  he  assisted  Mr.  La  Farge  with  his 
first  commission,  in  1893  he  acted  as 
Director  of  Decoration  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  before  1907  he 
had  executed  some  notable  mural  paint- 
ings for  various  public  buildings.  Bet- 


ter than  the  majority  he  understood 
the  interdependence  of  the  arts  of  con- 
struction and  design,  and  was  able  to 
cope  with  a diversified  problem.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  could  be 
done  under  such  conditions,  and  M,'r. 
Millet  is  not  one  to  waste  opportuni- 
ties. In  order  to  be  in  continual  touch 
with  the  architects  of  the  building  he 
opened  a studio  in  Washington,  utiliz- 
ing an  old,  disused  public  hall  on  what 
was  formerly  known  as  “High  Street” 
in  Georgetown.  There  the  principal 
mural  paintings  for  the  Baltimore  Cus- 
tom House  were  executed — not  single- 
handed,  of  course,  but  with  the  aid  of 
six  or  seven  young  assistants.  Contrary 
to  custom,  Mr.  Millet  was  not  hurried, 
and  whereas  his  one-time  master  was 
given  four  months  to  decorate  a great 
church  he  was  granted  more  than  two 
years  to  devise  his  scheme  and  execute 
his  decorations.  And  it  was  worth  it. 
A new  departure  has  been  made  in  mu- 
ral painting — a higher  standard  set  for 
interior  decoration. 

The  problem  given  Mr.  Millet  was  to 
design  decorations  of  a significant  char- 
acter for  the  principal  room  of  the 
building — the  “Call  Room” — and  to  de- 
vise a color  scheme  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  all  the  corridors  and  office 
rooms ; in  other  words,  to  completely 
beautify  one  unit  and  to  create  for  it 
an  environment  which  would  be  alto- 
gether harmonious.  In  order  to  fully 
appreciate  the  solution,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider,  first,  if  but 
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briefly,  the  building  itself.  Indeed,  in 
this  one  instance  so  closely  are  the  dec- 
orations related  to  the  structure,  so 
truly  is  the  finish  part  and  parcel  of  the 
design  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  one  independently  of  the  other. 

Externally,  the  United  States  Custom 
House  at  Baltimore  is  impressive,  dig- 
nified and  grave.  It  is  of  granite,  and 
the  motive  of  the  design  has  been  ap- 
parently to  attain  a scale  and  a sim- 
plicity of  elevation  suitable  to  this 
material.  The  exterior  walls  and  main 
partitions  are  entirely  of  masonry, 
though  steel  columns  and  beams,  with 
terra  cotta  floors,  make  the  rest  of  the 
interior  construction.  The  plan  is  E- 
shaped,  with  a frontage  on  Gay  street 
of  about  252  feet,  and  on  the  side 
streets  of  about  140  feet,  the  central 
feature  being  the  Call  Room  in  the  re- 
-entering court,  lighted  on  three  sides. 
There  are  two  stories  in  the  base,  three 
comprised  within  the  column  height  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  one  in  the  attic, 
lighted  from  the  roof.  The  scale  of  the 
stonework  will  be  sufficiently  suggested 
by  the  length  of  the  lintel  stones  over 
the  columns  which  measure  seventeen 
and  one-half  feet. 

This  was  the  fifth  public  building 
awarded  under  the  “Tarsney  Act,” 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  employ  ■ architects  outside 
of  the  government  service  to  design 
government  buildings,  and  it  was  be- 
gun and  completed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  James  Knox  Taylor,  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury,  under 
Secretaries  Gage,  Shaw  and  Cortelyou. 
Its  cornerstone  was  laid  in  June,  1903, 
and  when  the  great  fire  of  1904  oc- 
curred it  had  reached  its  third-story 
floor,  and  the  columns  were  up  to  about 
half  their  height.  The  effect  this  fire 
had  upon  it  was  both  interesting  and 
curious.  Directly,  it  did  it  little  harm, 
but  indirectly  it  contrived  to  reverse  its 
facades.  At  the  time  the  building  was 
designed  a large  brick  structure  stood 
adjacent  to  the  rear  on  land  which  the 
government  had  not  seen  fit  to  purchase 
when  it  procured  the  Custom  House 
site.  This,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
was  a permanent  fixture — a perpetual 


screen  to  the  public  building’s  rear ; but 
the  fire  completely  demolished  it,  and 
the  desirability  of  an  entrance  on  that 
side  being  patently  demonstrated,  the 
land  was  procured  and  a plaisance  on 
that  side  is  now  being  planned.  Truly 
might  the  architects  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  not  followed  com- 
mon practice  and  expended  the  major 
part  of  their  appropriation  on  the  main 
fagade  of  their  building,  feeling  com- 
fortably assured  that  the  rear  would 
never  be  seen,  and  well  would  it  be  if 
the  lesson  were  taken  to  heart  and  less 
public  buildings  erected  with  an  obvi- 
ous back  and  front.  This  may  be 
thought  in  a measure  irrelevant,  but  it 
is  an  explanation  due  the  architects, 
and  may  be  found  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  their  work.  While  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  Custom  House  at 
Baltimore  is  virile  and  good,  the  charm 
of  the  building  lies  in  its  carefully  con- 
sidered plan  and  in  its  more  than  ad- 
mirable finish.  The  building  is  essen- 
tially suited  to  its  purpose,  and  every 
detail  has  apparently  been  thoughtfully 
studied  and  brought  into  relation  with 
the  whole.  The  interior  is  by  no  means 
ornate ; it  is,  in  fact,  extremely  simple, 
but  there  is  no  crudity,  no  cheapness, 
no  haphazard  effect.  The  proportion- 
ing of  all  the  parts  has  been  skilful — 
the  height  of  the  ceilings  is  in  keeping 
with  the  size  of  the  rooms,  the  halls  are 
neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow,  the 
relation  of  the  door  and  window  open- 
ings has  been  nicely  adjusted,  ornament 
has  been  handled  reticently,  materials 
made  to  manifest  their  inherent  char- 
acter. The  piers,  pilasters,  dado  and 
doorways  on  the  first  floor  are  finished 
in  marble,  of  a warm  yellow-gray,  from 
Hauteville,  France;  not  polished,  but 
rubbed  to  a flat  surface,  and  on  the 
floors  above,  for  the  same  purpose, 
white  Vermont  marble  is  substituted. 
The  stairways  and  the  floors  of  the  halls 
and  corridors  throughout  are  of  pink 
Tennessee  marble,  with,  on  the  first 
floor — the  main  entrance  and  passage — - 
a bordering  of  Sienna  pink  and  umber 
veined  marble.  In  two  instances  mar- 
bles have  been  used,  and  well  used,  in 
this  building  for  purely  decorative  pur- 
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The  “Call  Room,”  showing  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet’s  mural  decorations  on  walls  and  ceilings.  The  decorative  panels  which  are  reproduced  on 
...  ' " ' , following  pages  are  some  of  Those  shown  in  this  view. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Hornblower  & Marshall,  Architects. 
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poses,  large  slabs  of  Italian  Breccia 
Violetta  marble,  rubbed  to  a flat  surface 
and  so  set  as  to  repeat  their  veined  de- 
sign, being  effectively  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  principal  entries,  and  a 
stringer  of  “Roseal”  Tennessee  marble 
being  employed  as  paneling  on  the 
stairs.  The  doors,  frames  and  other 
wood  finish  throughout  the  building  is 
oak. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  and 
accompanying  illustrations,  the  main 
entrance  of  this  building  opens  into  a 
spacious  vestibule  and  broad  stair  hall, 
from  which,  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
office  corridors  lead.  The  stair  hall  is 
lighted  from  the  roof ; the  corridors  by 
windows  at  their  extremities  and  tran- 
soms on  their  course.  The  quantity  of 
light  and  the  materials  already  employed 
influenced  Mr.  Millet  in  his  selection  of 
colors  for  the  walls,  and  while  those  he 
chose  are  not  those  which  convention 
would  prescribe,  they  are  without  ques- 
tion peculiarly  appropriate  and  pleas- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  stair  hall  from 
the  main  floor  to  the  roof  have  been 
tinted  a green-gray,  and  given,  above 
{the  dado,  in  darker  tint,  a stencilled 
border  of  little  conventionalized  dol- 
phins. The  walls  of  the  corridors  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  have  been 
painted  a vibrant  vermilion,  those  on 
the  third  floor  burnt  orange,  and  on  the 
fourth  floor — the  attic  story — gray. 

The  borders  on  each  floor  are  varied, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  stair  hall,  sea 
forms  have  been  utilized  as  motives  of 
design.  On  the  red  the  borders  are  in 
Naples  yellow,  which  is  more  effective 
and  less  pretentious,  by  far,  than  gold. 
The  walls  of  the  office  rooms  through- 
out have  been  finished  in  grav-green, 
with  dark  green  dados,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  occupied  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  in  which  the  decorations 
are  rich  shades  of  dull  metallic  blue 
and  green.  This  tends  to  an  harmoni- 
ous scheme  throughout,  and  as  the 
doors  of  the  offices  not  only  may  stand 
open,  but  are  fitted  with  paneling  of 
clear  glass,  the  value  of  unity  is  per- 
ennially manifested.  A word,  too, 
should  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Millet  has  employed  light  tints  for  the 


ceilings  and  thus  brought  the  beams 
and  cornices  into  key  with  the  walls 
while  retaining  the  structural  propor- 
tions. 

This  leads  quite  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Call  Room,  which  is 
not  only  the  principal  room  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  setting  for  Mr.  Millet’s  pic- 
torial history  of  “The  Ship.”  It  may, 
however,  be  advisable  at  this  juncture 
to  turn  aside  for  a moment  and  note  the 
decoration  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  lest 
later  it  be  forgotten. 

In  functional  importance  this  room 
is  only  secondary  to  the  Call  Room, 
and  in  finish  it  is  nowise  inferior.  Sit- 
uated at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
“E,”  with  half  of  its  windows  on  the 
court,  and  much  of  its  wall  space  oc- 
cupied by  vaults,  it  is  not  particularly 
well  lighted,  and  white  and  gold  were, 
therefore,  chosen  for  its  decoration. 
Panels  with  ornamental  lettering — in- 
scriptions worthy  of  being  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance  — ornament  the 
walls  of  the  lobby,  and  a conventional 
design  in  which  the  seal  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  a central  motive  occupies  a place 
over  the  door,  the  purpose  being  obvi- 
ously to  obliterate  plainness  rather  than 
to  create  impression.  To  prevent  the 
monotony  of  an  unadulterated  white 
and  gold  scheme  a little  insistent  blue 
has  been  introduced  back  of  the  mold- 
ings on  the  ceiling  which,  while  prac- 
tically unnoticeable,  infinitely  enlivens 
the  effect.  The  marble  work  in  this 
room  is  green-veined  Italian  Pavonazzo 
from  Massa-Carrara  district,  the  screens 
iron  and  bronze. 

Passing  now  into  the  Call  Room,  the 
door  of  which,  by-the-way,  is  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  one  finds  it  to  be 
rectangular  in  form,  about  90  by  57 
feet,  with  a height  not  exceeding  34 
feet.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a bank- 
ing establishment,  the  floor  space  being 
divided  off  by  screens  and  the  center 
of  the  room  occuped  by  writing  tables 
similar  to  check  desks.  Its  architectural 
treatment  of  coupled  Ionic  pilasters, 
standing  against  the  piers  of  a continu- 
ous wall  arcade  and  supporting  a pan- 
eled and  bracketed  frieze,  surmounted 
by  a dentil  and  medallion  cornice,  above 
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while  a depressed  cove  merges  into  the 
strongly  enframed  single  panel  of  the 
ceiling,  is  produced  in  stucco,  with  a 
general  finish  in  Caen  stone  cement. 
The  lower  part  of  the  counter  screen  is 
in  Italian  marble,  the  face  of  Pavonazzo 
from  Pietra  Santa,  of  rich  color  and 
veining,  with  a base  of  Verde  Antico 
Reboro  from  Campromorane,  and  a 
top  of  Verde  Antico  from  Thessaly. 
From  this,  one’s  eye  rises  to  the 
paintings — to  the  lunettes  of  the  ar- 
cade, with  the  tiny  spandrels  over  their 
shoulders,  to  the  wonderful  series  of 
blue  and  green  panels  which  form, 
in  the  cove,  a frieze;  to  the  beautiful 
borders  which  serve  as  frames,  and 
finally  to  the  ceiling  itself,  which  seems 
like  a fair  dream.  It  is  wonderful  that 
so  many  objects,  such  a multiplicity  of 
facts,  could  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a space  without  confusion ! Not  once, 
however,  does  it  seem  that  the  chron- 
icler has  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  dec- 
orator— that  the  artist  has  given  way 
to  the  historian.  Here  is  meaning,  and 
plenty;  here  are  records,  and  ones  that 
are  trustworthy,  and  yet  here  is  real 
art  and  true  decoration.  If  the  man 
who  has  business  with  the  Custom 
House  wishes  to  study  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  wall  paintings  he  may, 
but  whether  or  no,  the  environment 
which  they  create  must  impress  him. 
The  effect  is  charming,  the  style  unique. 

The  ceiling  and  cornice  were  not  de- 
signed to  suit  Mr.  Millet’s  decorations, 
but  the  decorations  made  to  fit  them. 
Because  the  moldings  and  ornaments 
which  were  to  serve  as  the  frames  to 
these  paintings  were  frankly  plaster  (no 
gilt  has  been  used  in  the  room),  Mr. 
M'.illet  made  his  decorations  manifest 
the  inherent  quality  of  this  medium, 
and  selecting  as  backgrounds  flat  blue 
and  green  tints  which  were  opaque  he 
wrought  his  designs  in  white  in  the 
style  of  cameos.  The  colors  are  posi- 
tive, but  very  delicate — the  ships  clear- 
cut  in  outline,  finely  modeled,  beautiful 
in  form.  Thus  Mr.  Millet  brought  into 
unity  his  several  motives,  tied  them  to- 
gether, conventionalized  them,  held  fast 
to  the  spirit  of  decoration,  and  yet  left 
himself  free  to  be  literal,  accurate  and 
as  minute  in  detail  as  he  pleased.  Noth- 


ing, perhaps,  could  have  produced  a 
happier  result  or  one  more  completely 
insuring  significance  and  effectiveness. 

The  history  of  shipping,  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  is  given 
on  the  walls  of  the  Call  Room,  and  no 
pains  has  Mr.  Millet  spared  to  make  it 
complete  and  graphic.  He,  himself,  it 
is  hoped,  will  some  day  tell  of  the 
searches  he  made  for  reliable  data,  of 
the  way  he  more  than  once  proved  his- 
tory incorrect,  and  how  in  unexpected 
places  he  stumbled  upon  valuable  in- 
formation, and  in  the  meantime  the 
literal-minded  can  rest  upon  the  assur- 
ance that  for  every  rope  and  spar  and 
sail  represented  he  had  adequate  au- 
thority. Probably  few  persons  are 
aware  that  so  many  kinds  of  boats  exist 
or  existed  as  are  pictured  on  the  walls 
of  this  room,  and  even  the  nautically 
bred  would  scarcely  relish  the  task  of 
naming  them.  The  panels  in  the  bor- 
der around  the  ceiling,  of  which  there 
are  twelve,  illustrate  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  steamer.  The  panels 
in  the  cove,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
more  than  half  of  which  show  groups 
of  boats,  illustrate  the  history  of  ship- 
ping from  iooo  B.  C.  to  the  present 
time,  the  series  opening  with  a pictorial 
representation  of  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  galleys,  and  concluding  with 
transcriptions  of  the  warship  “Olym- 
pia,” the  cup-defender  “Reliance”  and 
the  transatlantic  passenger  steamer  “St. 
Paul.”  Small  craft  of  various  periods, 
such  as  an  Egyptian  river  boat,  a Vene- 
tian gondola,  a Dutch  scallop,  a flat 
Western  river  boat,  a Chinese  sampan, 
a lifeboat  and  a torpedo-boat  destroyer 
are  shown  in  the  narrow  panels  over 
the  arches,  while  in  the  spandrels  to 
either  side  of  these  small  sailing  boats, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  are  de- 
lightfully set  forth.  This,  it  would 
seem,  might  have  left  nothing  for  the 
five  lunettes  which  occupy  the  arches 
on  the  one  windowless  wall,  but  for 
those  Mr.  Millet  reserved  special  types 
most  prominent  in  the  evolution  of 
shipping,  which  in  a measure  epitomize 
the  history.  Here,  then,  are  found  pic- 
tured a Spanish  caravel  between  two 
French  caravels,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  Baltimore 


The  Baltimore  Clipper  “Empress  of  the  Sea,”  1853. 

LUNETTE  AN]}  SPANPRELS,  BY  F.  D.  MILLET,  IN  THE  “CALL  ROOM.”— BALTIMORE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
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clipper  “Empress  of  the  Sea,”  1853; 
the  “Mauretania,”  the  steam  yacht  “Cor- 
sair” and  a tug;  a top-sail  sloop  and 
the  British  East  Indiaman  “Earl  of 
Balcarras,”  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  an  English  man-of-war  be- 
tween two  Dutch  vessels  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Unlike  the  panels 
in  the  cove  and  borders,  these  paintings 
are  naturalistic — window  openings  look- 
ing out  upon  a real  world.  They  are 
low  in  tone,  atmospheric  and  to  a de- 
gree decorative ; but  they  do  not  en- 
tirely fit  into  the  design,  and  they  are 
not  altogether  convincing. 

When  Mr.  Millet  exhibited  his  deco- 
rations in  his  studio  at  Washington  be- 
fore they  were  sent  to  Baltimore,  every 
one  exclaimed  “Beautiful!”  but  some 
looked  dubiously  at  the  great  ships 
which  were  to  be  placed  on  the  ceiling. 
Ships  on  a wall  were  very  well,  but 
ships  overhead ! That  was  a different 
matter.  These  doubts  were  certainly 
rational,  but  one  visit  to  the  Custom 
House  now  will  dispel  them.  Words 
can  scarcely  describe  the  wonderful 
charm  of  this  great  ceiling  decoration. 
A fleet  of  ten  sailing  vessels — ships, 
barks,  a barkentine,  a brig  and  a 
schooner — is  seen  entering  a harbor  on  a 1, 
hazy  morning — all  the  sails  are  spread, 
and  like  gigantic  sea-birds  they  seem 
to  be  drifting  onward.  All  the  mystery 
and  the  poetry  of  the  sea  is  suggested, 
all  its  witchery  and  none  of  its  awe. 
Soft,  cumulous  clouds  float  diagonally 
across  the  sky,  the  distance  is  veiled 
in  mist,  long  reflections  lie  on  the 
water. 

The  drawing  has  been  accurately  done, 
but  color  has  been  used  sparingly — the 
pigment  is  by  no  means  evident.  Gentle 
browns,  with  ivory  tints,  prevail,  and 
through  them  all  a violet  note  asserts 
itself.  Perfectly  does  the  color  scheme 
accord  with  the  blues  and  greens  of  the 
cornice  decoration ; admirably  does  its 
spirit  complement  its  style.  The  eye 
moves  to  and  fro  from  the  cameolike 
decorations  to  this  apotheosis  of  the 
architecture  of  the  sea  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  not  contrasting,  nor  compar- 
ing, but  delighting  in  each. 


Too  much  the  mural  painters  of  our 
day  have  feared  an  idea,  and  too  often 
they  have  become  entangled  in  sym- 
bolism. Paintings  which  signify  with- 
out being  inherently  literary  are  rare — 
commerce  represented  other  than  by  an 
heroic  female  figure  bearing  some  fa- 
miliar token  is  scarcely  recognizable. 
And  yet  why  must  we  keep  repeating 
the  same  old  story — why  not  occasion- 
ally have  a new  thought?  Mr.  Millet 
has  ventured  it,  and  successfully.  In 
every  little  factor  of  his  decorations 
there  is  suggestion,  appropriate  signifi- 
cance. The  plant  forms  which  he  has 
used  for  the  border  in  the  marginal 
ceiling  panel  are  those  native  to  Mary- 
land— the  dogwood,  magnolia,  maple, 
pine,  oak  and  Indian  corn — sea  horses 
and  scallop  shells  are  used  as  elements 
in  the  design  of  the  frames  which  en- 
close the  small  panels,  and  scrutinizing 
the  lines  in  the  lower  border  which  dec- 
oratively  fill  in  adjacent  spaces  it  will 
be  discovered  that  they  are  ropes.  And 
yet  all  this,  which  might  trick  the  fancy 
of  the  uninitiated,  has  been  made  thor- 
oughly subservient  to  effect;  it  has  to 
be  sought  out,  it  does  not  declare  itself. 
What  one  sees  first  and  last  is  a lovely 
mass  Qf  broken  color,  rhythmical  lines, 
an  effect  of  subdued  gayety.  Exquisite 
indeed  are  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Mil- 
let has  put  on  the  walls  in  this  room 
wherein  men  daily  transact  ordinary 
business,  and  yet  none  too  good  are  they 
for  the  place. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting 
for  the  reader  to  know  that  the  original 
appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
building  was  one  and  a half  million  dol- 
lars, and  with  the  exception  of  an  allow- 
ance made  by  Congress  to  cover  the 
contractor’s  loss  by  the  great  fire,  it, 
including  its  decorations,  was  completed 
within  that  amount.  This  is  an  era  of 
building  enterprise,  a time  of  growth 
and  development,  and  every  public 
building  such  as  this,  which  reflects  re- 
finement of  taste,  genius  in  design  and 
loving  care  in  execution,  marks  an  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  nation  and 
serves  as  a monument  to  the  builders 
of  our  day. 


Leila  Mechlin. 


Innovations  in  the  Street  Architecture  of 

Paris 


• 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  American, 
accustomed  to  the  rapid  and  bewildering 
changes  which  take  place  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  the  comparative  stability  of 
a foreign  city  is  very  gratifying.  He  can 
return  to  Paris  or  London,  even  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  possessed  by  a 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  streets 
which  he  has  most  liked  will  retain  their 
customary  aspect,  that  the  private  build- 
ings which  he  had  selected  for  some  dis- 
tinguishable quality  will  not  have  been 
disturbed,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
small  shops,  at  which  he  preferred  to 
trade,  will  still  be  doing  business  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation.  Foreign  cap- 
itals do  not  have  to  submit  to  the  inces- 
sant and  ruthless  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  makes  the  New  York  of  one 
generation  a city  radically  different 
from  the  New  York  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. They  change,  of  course,  but  if 
they  have  periods  of  rapid  and  radical 
alteration,  the  transformation  is  guided 
and  planned  rather  than  the  result  of 
blind  economic  forces. 

The  supreme  example  of  a city  which 
has  undergone  a drastic  reconstruction 
according  to  a carefully  matured  plan 
is,  of  course,  Paris.  During  the  second 
empire  the  street  layout  of  the  whole 
city  was  revised,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  revision,  a series  of  reconstructive 
public  works  were  undertaken,  which 
involved  on  the  part  of  private  property 
owners  the  erection  of  a complete  set 
of  new  buildings  on  many  of  the  chief 
boulevards  and  avenues  of  the  city.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  consequently,  _ Paris 
was  being  altered  under  the  initiative 
of  the  government  far  more  rapidly 
than  she  would  have  been  altered  under 
the  pressure  of  ordinary  economic  con- 
ditions; but  the  object  of  this  alteration 
was  to  fasten  upon  the  streets  and  build- 
ings of  Paris  certain  permanent  and 
adequate  characteristics.  The  city  had 
been  provided  with  a layout  more  con- 
venient and  architecturally  more  effec- 


tive than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Certain  architectural  forms  were 
adopted  which  were  intended  to  make 
private  houses  on  the  most  important 
thoroughfares  contribute  to  a single 
harmonious  effect ; and  it  was  expected 
that  the  future  growth  of  Paris  would 
be  determined  by  the  lines  and  forms 
already  established.  It  would  grow, 
that  is,  as  mature  trees  grow,  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  with  a difference  of 
effect  due  entirely  to  greater  scope  and 
amplitude. 

Paris,  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans,  is,  of  course,  the  Paris  which 
emerged  from  the  process  of  Hauss- 
mannization.  That  work  had  not  been 
entirely  finished  in  1870,  when  the  second 
empire  was  overthrown,  but  its  most  es- 
sential parts  were  completed.  The  work 
was  continued  under  the  third  Republic, 
and  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  still 
under  way.  These  minor  supplementary 
changes  concern,  however,  only  a few 
outlying  neighborhoods.  The  Paris  in 
which  so  many  Americans  have  lived 
since  1875  has  changed  but  little.  While 
it  has  increased  in  size  by  almost  a third, 
this  increase  has  been  entirely  a matter 
of  accretion.  It  has  not  involved  any 
important  process  of  internal  transfor- 
mation, such  as  involved  in  the  growth 
of  every  American  city.  The  main  ave- 
nues and  boulevards  look  very  much  as 
they  did  thirty  years  ago.  The  addi- 
tional building,  which  the  increase  in 
population  has  necessitated,  has  taken 
place  almost  entirely  in  the  newer  dis- 
tricts or  in  those  more  remote  parts  of 
the  old  city,  in  which  new  streets  and 
avenues  are  still  being  laid  out.  Paris 
has  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  architects  and  engineers, 
who  sought  to  determine  the  character 
of  its  future  growth  along  permanent 
and  adequate  lines. 

Nevertheless,  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  hereafter  the  expectations  of  these 
able  men  may  be  falsified.  It  looks  as  if 
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STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  PARIS. 
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during  the  next  generation  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  Paris  will  inevitably  in- 
volve certain  important  alterations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  another  thirty 


years  the  architectural  complexion  of 
Paris  will  be  sensibly  modified.  The  ad- 
mirable plan  worked  out  by  Baron 
Haussmann  and  his  assistants  is  not 
proving  to  be  as  adequate  as  anticipated. 
Economic  conditions  are  beginning  to 
demand  the  partial  rebuilding  of  some  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  city.  The  results 
of  this  rebuilding,  while  they  will  not  be 
revolutionary,  will  at  least  effect  a sensi- 
ble change  in  the  appearance  of  many 
avenues.  The  character  of  Parisian 
street  architecture  is  assuming  certain 
new  phases,  and  if  this  new  movement 
continues  and  its  results  accumulate,  the 
average  Parisian  street  may  obtain  an 
architectural  emphasis  and  atmosphere 
very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  tra- 
ditional Parisian  street. 

In  the  first  place,  the  street  system  of 
Paris,  with  all  its  merits,  is  obviously 
proving  inadequate  to  the  pressure  of 
traffic  which  the  growth  of  the  city  has 
created.  The  delays  at  certain  times  in 
the  day  at  important  intersecting  points 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  New  York.  A 
course  in  a cab  during  the  busy  hours 
which  follows  the  line  of  the  grand  boul- 
evards across  the  Place  de  l’Opera  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  is  subject  to  as 
many  delays  as  is  a journey  of  similar 
length  on  Fifth  avenue.  The  traffic  is 
held  up  whenever  an  important  street  or 
boulevard  intersects  the  main  thorough- 
fare ; and  these  delays  increase  as  the 
conveyance  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the 
Place  de  l’Opera.  The  writer  has  been 
held  up  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a time 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  local  authorities 
are  doing  their  best  to  relieve  the  crush 
by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  traffic,  and 
wherever  possible  by  diminishing  its  vol- 
ume ; but  their  regulations  result  in  no 
more  than  a slight  alleviation,  and  do  not 
even  look  in  the  direction  of  a perma- 
nent cure. 

Manifestly  no  regulation,  however 
drastic,  will  do  more  than  grease  the 
wheels  of  a machine  which  is  carrying  a 
heavier  burden  than  it  can  properly  bear. 
The  street  traffic  of  Paris  has  increased 
enormously  during  the  past  ten  years; 
and  it  is  destined  to  increase  quite  as 
rapidly  hereafter.  The  increase  is  pro- 
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portionately  much  larger  than  the  in- 
crease in  population,  because  it  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  stimulated  by 
improvements  in  the  means  of  transit. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  the  metropolitan  system  of  under- 
ground roads  has  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  have  ridden  in 


sure  of  traffic  is  due  entirely  to  the 
constantly  increasing  popularity  of  these 
vehicles.  The  very  convenience  of  the 
street  layout  of  Paris  contributes  to  this 
result.  The  great  majority  of  places  in 
the  city  which  a man  who  can  afford  a 
motor-car  wants  to  reach  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess ; and  the  Parisian  does  many  little 


NEW  BLOCK  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSES  AT  THE  CORNER  OF  THE  RUE  DE  SEVRES, 
OPPOSITE  THE  BON  MARCHE,  PARIS. 


cabs  and  omnibuses,  the  street  traffic 
also  has  been  prodigiously  augmented  by 
the  use  of  motor-cars  and  cabs.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  vehicles  move 
around  the  city  enables  people  to  do 
many  more  errands  and  pay  many  more 
calls  than  they  otherwise  would.  In  no 
other  city  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles so  general,  and  the  existing  pres- 


acts  of  commercial  or  social  business  by 
means  of  a visit  which  in  New  Tork 
would  require  only  a telephone  call.  Al- 
though the  motor  car  industry  is  at  pres- 
ent passing  through  a crisis,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  crisis  is  any 
more  than  temporary.  The  motor  cabs 
are  constantly  increasing  in  numbers ; 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cosmo- 
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the  city  with  which  Americans  are  most 
familiar. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Economic  conditions 
are  beginning  to  operate  in  favor  of  the 
reconstruction  of  some  of  the  older  pri- 
vate buildings  in  the  centre  of  Paris. 
Hitherto  such  reconstruction  has  not 
been  necessary.  The  work  of  replan- 
ning accomplished  more  than  a genera- 
tion ago  afforded  Parisian  business  abun- 
dant opportunities  to  overflow  into  al- 
most equally  accessible  situations  in  the 
same  neighborhood ; and  the  legal  limi- 
tation of  the  height  of  buildings  de- 
prived property-owners,  whose  holdings 
were  peculiarly  central  and  convenient, 
from  placing  exceptionally  high  build- 
ings on  such  plots.  The  effect  of  these 
restraints  is  now,  however,  beginning  to 
wear  off.  The  tendency  of  radical  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transit,  such 
as  the  underground  system  and  the  use 
of  motor  cars,  is  at  once  to  distribute 
population  and  to  concentrate  business. 
Shops  and  places  of  amusement  which 
are  very  centrally  situated  obtain  more 
than  ever  the  benefit  of  their  convenient 
locations,  because  they  can  be  even  more 
easily  reached  from  even  greater  dis- 
tances. The  effect  of  this  special  condi- 
tion, co-operating  with  the  effect  of  such 
a general  condition  as  the  universal  rise 
of  prices  in  Paris,  has  been  to  increase 
very  largely  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Place  de 
i’Opera.  When  leases  terminate  in  this 
vicinit’1'  tenants  are  often  obliged  to  pay 
twice  as  much  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  when  rentals  can  be  aug- 
mented by  such  very  large  percentages, 
the  property  owner  is  supplied  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  an  inducement  to  make 
his  building  as  big  as  possible. 

His  powers  in  this  respect  are,  as  we 
have  said,  extremely  limited.  Buildings 
in  the  vicinity  named  are  usually  seven 
stories  high,  and  the  law  confines  him  to 
an  eight-story  structure.  The  cases  in 
which  it  will  pay  to  substitute  an  eight 
for  a seven  or  even  a six  story  building 
are  not,  of  course,  very  numerous.  In  a 
number  of  instances  property  owners 
have  merely  added  a story  or  two  to 
their  existing  edifices ; but  in  other  in- 
stances, wholly  new  buildings  are  con- 
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politan  population  of  Paris  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  the  automobile  street  traffic  will 
•continue  to  expand. 

It  looks  as  if  no  permanent  cure  could 
be  found  for  the  congestion,  except  by 
further  changes  of  the  street  lines  in  the 
ffeart  of  Paris.  The  number  of  points  at 
which  large  streams  of  traffic  intersect 
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at  right  angles  will  have  to  be  dimin- 
ished, certain  narrow  streets  will  have  to 
be  widened,  and  perhaps  here  and  there 
additional  streets  cut  through.  Such 
changes  will,  of  course,  be  required  in 
the  very  heart  of  Paris,  and  when  they 
are  brought  about,  they  will  begin  the 
transformation  of  those  very  portions  of 
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structed.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
newer  structures  is  the  one  the  Equitable 
Life  is  erecting  at  the  intersection  of 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  but  there  are  others,  including 
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two  new  buildings  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  however, 
the  reconstruction  is  proceeding  on  the 
side  streets  in  this  neighborhood.  On 
these  side  streets  are  many  old  houses, 
not  more  than  five  or  six  stories  high, 


ill-planned  and  ill-equipped  for  modern 
uses,  which  it  will  pay  the  owner  to  re- 
place, and  the  bulk  of  the  reconstruction 
which  will  take  place  during  the  next  ten 
years  will  have  its  justification  in  the  ex- 
istence of  these  superannuated  buildings. 
In  New  York  they  would  have  been  re- 
placed long  since;  and  it  will  gradually 
pay  to  replace  them  even  in  Paris,  where 
the  new  building  can  only  be  a few  stories 
higher.  The  process  will  be  slow,  be- 
cause the  whole  movement  of  economic 
readjustment  in  Paris  is  slow,  and  be- 
cause real  estate  in  Paris  is  usually  tied 
up  by  long  leases.  But  it  has  already  be- 
gun; and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  it  will  do  much  to  alter  the 
aspect  of  this  part  of  Paris,  particularly 
in  case  it  is  accelerated  by  those  changes 
in  the  lines  of  the  streets  whose  neces- 
sity has  already  been  indicated. 

The  Parisians  have  themselves  become 
very  much  excited  over  these  impending 
changes.  They  regard  an  eight-storv 
building  as  monstrously  high,  and  they 
apparently  anticipate  that  their  fair  city 
will,  because  of  such  towering  edifices, 
become  as  much  of  a discordant  archi- 
tectural jangle  as  is  New  York.  No 
such  disastrous  result  is,  however,  to  be 
apprehended.  The  new  buildings  are 
not  much  higher  than  the  old  ones,  and 
their  height  is  not  architecturally  dis- 
proportionate to  the  width  of  the  more 
important  streets  and  avenues.  If  they 
disturb  the  architectural  integrity  of  the 
streets  on  which  they  are  situated,  it  is 
not  because  of  their  slightly  increased 
height,  which  is  usually  treated  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent. 
Their  intensive  and  jarring  character  is 
not  due  to  their  height,  so  much  as  to 
certain  new  tendencies  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  composing  a street  faqade. 
Of  late  years  the  street  architecture  of 
Paris  has  been  undergoing  a change 
which  is  by  way  of  being  revolutionary, 
and  if  this  new  tendency  continues  to 
gather  force  it  will  in  the  course  of  time 
give  the  architectural  appearance  of 
Paris  a new  and  a different  emphasis. 

The  street  architecture  of  modern 
Paris  has  until  recently  developed  with 
remarkable  continuity.  The  French 
were  first  to  seize  the  idea  that  the 
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proper  unit  of  design  for  street  architec- 
ture was  rather  the  block  than  the  indi- 
vidual house ; and  they  were  the  first  to 
put  this  idea  intelligently  into  practice. 
The  Place  des  Vosges,  which  was  the 


THE  MADISON  HOTEL, 
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earliest  of  the  public  squares  of  Paris  to 
be  officially  planned,  was  designed  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  idea.  The 
buildings  on  the  four  sides  of  the  square 
are  practically  uniform,  the  idea  evi- 


dently being  that  a better  total  effect  was 
obtained  by  sacrificing  the  individual 
prominence  of  each  particular  building. 
When  the  Place  Vendome  was  laid  out 
over  a century  and  a half  later  the  same 
idea  prevailed.  The  square  is  designed 
as  a whole,  and  the  scheme  suits  its  pur- 
pose admirably.  With  its  mixture  of 
quaint  dignity,  of  quiet  reserve,  and  yet 
of  smiling  courtesy,  it  remains  to  this 
day  unique  in  its  peculiar  French  com- 
bination of  propriety  and  charm.  More- 
over, the  architectural  dispositions, 
whereby  this  effect  was  obtained,  did 
much  to  give  to  the  street  architecture 
of  Paris  its  prevailing  forms.  The  triple 
division  of  the  faqade,  the  Mansard  roof, 
the  union  of  two  or  three  middle  stories 
by  means  of  pilasters,  and  the  dominat- 
ing effect  of  the  strong  and  continuous 
lines  of  cornice  and  of  the  course  of 
stone  or  the  balcony  above  the  entrance 
floor — all  these  means  of  giving  unity 
and  distinction  to  the  architecture  of  a 
block  have  until  recently  been  generally 
accepted.  The  idea  was,  of  course,  that 
the  practice  of  making  a house  on  a street 
look  obtrusively  individual  was  as  much 
an  example  of  bad  manners  as  the  prac- 
tice of  dressing  and  of  talking  loud  in  a 
drawing-room.  The  only  way  in  which 
a gentleman  can  impart  individuality  to 
his  behavior  in  society  is  by  a bearing 
which  adds  distinction  to  certain  ac- 
cepted forms  of  behavior  ; and  an  indi- 
vidual house  shut  in  between  the  other 
houses  in  a block  is  in  precisely  a similar 
situation.  The  highest  individuality,  to 
which  it  can  properly  aspire,  is  that  of 
being  a peculiar lv  distinguished  exam- 
ple of  the  regular  thing. 

It  is  some  such  idea  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  responsible  for  the  existing  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  Paris,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  idea  that  the  architectural 
opportunities  offered  by  the  admirable 
plan  of  the  city  have  been  realized  in  its 
private  buildings.  The  idea  of  uniform- 
ity in  street  architecture  was,  indeed, 
carried  too  far  in  the  first  example  of 
an  official  plan  which  was  executed  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  architecture 
of  the  buildings  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which  was  built  under  the  regime  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  is  absolutely  uniform, 
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and  if  many  more  examples  of  such 
complete  regularity  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  effect 
thereof  would  have  been  most  monot- 
onously dreary.  In  the  case  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  effect  is  not  bad,  partly 
because  the  design  itself  is  acceptable, 
and  partly  because  an  absolutely  uniform 
street  front  looks  at  its  best  when  facing 
a park — as  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  does  for 
many  of  its  blocks.  We  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  who  sincerely  likes  and  en- 
joys the  traditional  appearance  of  Paris 
would  care  to  have  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
changed ; but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated.  When  the 
great  period  of  reconstruction  came  un- 
der the  second  Empire,  unity  of  effect 
was  preserved  without  degenerating  into 
uniformity;  and  it  was  preserved  for  the 
most  part  by  means  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  used  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  The  houses  on  the  same  block 
were  bound  together  by  the  use  of  the 
same  building  stone,  by  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  same  height,  by  a triple  hori- 
zontal division  of  the  facade,  and  by  the 
emphasis  of  these  horizontal  lines.  As 
one  looks  up  an  important  Parisian  ave- 
nue, the  practically  continuous  lines  of 
the  two  rows  of  balconies  tie  the  whole 
frontage  together  so  emphatically  that 
the  vertical  members  lose  importance  in 
relation  to  the  dominant  effect.  In  certain 
instances,  no  doubt,  the  adherence  to  this 
convention  has  resulted  in  a mere  cor- 
rect timidity  of  design,  as  if  the  archi- 
tect in  accepting  the  convention,  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  achieving  any  dis- 
tinctive success.  Nevertheless,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Parisian  streets,  although 
constituting  in  its  entirety  the  supreme 
example  of  the  successful  subordination 
of  the  individual  house  to  the  necessary 
social  unit  of  the  street,  contains  more 
examples  of  individually  interesting 
buildings  than  does  a city  like  London  or 
New  York,  in  which  every  man  builds 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  tra- 
dition roughly  described  above  dominates 
the  street  architecture  of  Paris,  its  domi- 
nation is  not  despotic.  In  all  the  chief 
streets  and  avenues  in  the  residential 
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district,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
prevailing  rule.  Sometimes  the  exception 
will  consist  of  a fine  hotel  separated 
from  the  street  line  by  a spacious  court. 
In  other  cases  a three  or  four  story  pri- 
vate residence  has  been  erected  on  the 
building  line,  and  is  sharply  distinguished 
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in  many  respects  from  its  taller  neigh- 
bors.  Occasionally,  moreover,  these  pri- 
vate houses  are  designed  in  a spirit  of 
almost  violent  originality  and  are  an  evi- 
dent witness  to  the  fact  that  France  also 
is  not  without  its  protestants.  But  these 
exceptions  are  neither  sufficiently  numer- 
ous nor  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  re- 
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bellious  in  spirit  to  injure  the  consistent 
effect  of  Parisian  street  architecture,  and 
their  justification  is  found  in  the  evident 
propriety  of  making  private  houses  pre- 


it  had  been  entirely  Haussmannized.  The 
broad  avenues,  the  big  squares  and  the 
regular  architecture  have  been  in  part 
added  to  a network  of  narrow  streets  and 
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sent  an  appearance  on  the  street  different 
from  that  of  apartment  houses. 

Neither,  of  course,  would  Paris  be  any- 
where near  as  interesting  as  it  is,  in  case 


irregular  buildings  and  in  part  imposed 
thereon;  and  the  fascination  of  the  city 
consists  partly  in  the  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new  Paris.  So  on  the  one 
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hand  Paris  is  the  triumphant  example 
of  the  modern  art  of  making  a city  ac- 
cording to  a well-devised  plan;  on 
the  other  hand,  next  to  Rome,  it  is  be- 


ing history  for  eight  hundred  years ; and 
the  story  is  written  in  its  stones.  It  is 
not  only  the  official  residence  of  a 
strongly  centralized  government  and  a 
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NO.  13  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS. 

cause  of  the  wealth  of  its  surviving  asso-  highly  civilized  society,  it  is  also  the  resi- 
ciations  the  most  interesting  city  from  dence  of  the  most  turbulent  and  insubor- 
the  historical  point  of  view  in  western  dinate  democracy  of  modern  Europe. 
Europe.  The  Parisians  have  been  mak-  Tbe  centralized  government  as  the  or- 
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gan  of  the  social  order  has  in  the  long 
run  been  able  to  dominate  the  insurrec- 
tionary commune,  and  the  expression  of 
this  domination  in  the  street  architecture 
of  the  city  is  the  plan  of  Baron  Hauss- 
mann,  with  its  broad  avenues,  its  great 
squares  and  its  general  effect  of  order 
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and  unified  strength.  But  the  insurrec- 
tionary commune,  which  made  its  power 
felt  at  the  time  of  the  League,  of  the 
Fronde,  in  1789,  in  1830,  in  1848  and 
in  1871,  has  been  subdued  without 
being  extirpated ; and  its  appropriate 
dwelling  still  remains  in  the  narrow  tan- 
gled streets,  the  tall  buildings  and  the 


blind  alleys  of  such  quarters  as  the  Ma- 
rais and  the  Temple.  Paris  as  a whole 
city  consists  in  a wholly  unique  com- 
bination of  this  tradition  of  order  and 
of  this  tradition  of  insurrection,  and  the 
second  of  these  tendencies  is  as  essential 
to  its  peculiar  individuality  as  is  the  first. 

In  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
third  Republic  did  not  in  its  architecture 
break  with  the  tradition  of  the  second 
empire.  The  remaining  work  called  for 
under  the  Haussmann  plan  has  been 
slowly  accomplished ; and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a century  the  street  architec- 
ture of  the  new  regime  did  not  differ  in 
any  important  respect  from  that  of  its 
predecessor.  In  late  years,  however,  a 
palpable  change  has  been  taking  place. 
Just  as  in  its  political  programme  the 
Republic  has  gradually  tended  to  become 
more  radical,  so  French  architecture  has 
been  gradually  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tions which  have  determined  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  of  modern  Paris. 
Since  1900  almost  all  the  new  apartment 
houses  which  have  been  erected  have 
been  more  or  less  influenced  by  a spirit 
of  insubordination.  A persistent  and  a 
concerted  attempt  has  been  made  to  be- 
stow on  the  design  of  these  buildings 
more  variety,  novelty  and  individuality 
than  the  older  tradition  would  have  per- 
mitted; and  this  attempt  is  year  by  year 
becoming  both  more  conscious  and  more 
radical.  Its  extreme  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occasional  buildings  which 
are  frankly  examples  of  “art  nouveau” ; 
but  the  revolt  is  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  professional  architectural  revolu- 
tionists. It  is  almost  equally  apparent  in 
the  work  of  architects  whose  technical 
stock  in  trade  is  derived  from  the  acad- 
emic warehouse.  However  respectful 
these  gentlemen  are  in  general  of  the 
national  architectural  tradition,  they  are 
assuredly  in  full  revolt  against  the  forms 
which  hitherto  have  determined  the  de- 
sign of  Parisian  apartment  houses. 

The  frankly  revolutionary  examples  of 
Parisian  architecture  are  still  extremely 
rare.  The  writer  spent  many  days  in 
tramping  the  streets  of  the  city  without 
discovering  more  than  a dozen.  Of 
course  a deliberate  search  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  a larger  crop ; but 
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NO.  40  RUE  FRANCOIS  1 ek,  PARIS. 
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such  buildings  are  still  so  exceptional 
that  practically  they  do  not  count  as  a 
phase  of  Parisian  street  architecture.  A 
couple  of  them  are  reproduced  herewith, 
one  of  which,  situated  on  Rue  Franklin, 
is  constructed  of  concrete.  As  an  exper- 
iment in  the  frank  treatment  of  a new 
material  this  building  has  its  interest; 
but  the  interest  it  arouses  is  assuredly 
not  aesthetic.  The  architect  has  not  made 
any  attempt  to  give  it  a pleasing  aspect; 
and  it  should  be  considered  rather  as  the 
raw  material  of  architecture  than  as  the 
finished  product.  No  similar  reproach 
can  be  leveled  against  the  designer  of 
No.  34  Avenue  de  Wagram,  M.  J.  Lavi- 
rotte.  If  this  house  does  not  look  pleas- 
ing, it  is  not  for  lack  of  effort;  but  one 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  effort  is 
successful.  A more  complete  contrast 
with  the  conventional  Parisian  apartment 
houses  on  either  side  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  architect  deliberately 
sought  to  make  this  contrast  as  thor- 
ough-going and  as  striking  as  he  could. 
The  materials  he  has  used  are  brick  and 
colored  terra-cotta ; and  this  difference 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
building  an  extraordinary  exception 
amid  the  uniform  stone  work  of  Paris. 
The  narrowness  of  the  edifice  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height  is  equally  a departure 
from  the  ordinary  Parisian  custom.  The 
architect  has  not  tried  to  emphasize  this 
height.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  cut  his 
faqade  in  two  at  the  level  of  the  third 
story  by  a heavy  stone  balcony;  but  he 
has  permitted  himself  two  salient  vertical 
projections  on  the  faqade,  one  on  the 
left  side  below  the  balcony  and  one  on 
the  right  side  above.  Whether  this  sort 
of  tiling  gives  one  any  pleasure  or  not 
will,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  one’s 
general  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of 
an  architectural  revolution,  but  its.  ef- 
fect upon  the  writer  is  profoundly  irri- 
tating. A faqade  such  as  this  may  em- 
body many  sound  ideas,  but  most  assur- 
edly they  are  not  rendered  in  a pleasing 
form.  The  ascetic  attenuation  of  the 
concrete  building  on  Rue  Franklin  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  meaningless  complica- 
tions, the  over-elaboration,  the  utter  lack 
of  repose  and  the  straining  for  effect 


of  this  building  on  Avenue  de  Wagram. 
Such  a facade  is,  however,  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  representative  even 
of  the  newest  Parisian  apartment  houses. 
The  great  majority  of  the  architects  of 
these  buildings  are  protesting  in  their 
newer  work  rather  against  a local  tradi- 
tion than  against  the  general  French 
tradition.  They  have  become  tired  of 
the  convention  which  subordinates  the 
design  of  individual  houses  to  that  of  the 
whole  street  frontage ; and  they  have 
been  seeking  to  impart  to  the  appearance 
of  these  particular  buildings  more  in- 
dividuality and  more  variety.  As  a 
means  to  such  an  end  one  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Parisian  convention 
became  immediately  necessary.  The 
street  frontages  had  been  tied  together 
by  the  emphasis  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  an  absolute  condition  of  a more  va- 
ried kind  of  design  for  individual  build- 
ings was  the  substitution  for  these 
emphatic  and  continuous  horizontal  lines 
of  strong  vertical  projections.  Such 
projections,  while  by  no  means  univer- 
sal, are  to  be  found  on  four  contem- 
porary apartment  houses  out  of  every 
five.  So  many  consequences  follow  from 
the  strengthening  of  the  vertical  rather 
than  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the 
fagade,  that  this  innovation  will  consti- 
tute the  best  point  of  departure  for  the 
special  consideration  of  a few  of  these 
newer  buildings. 

Examine,  for  instance,  the  large  apart- 
ment house  on  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  oppo- 
site the  Bon  Marche.  In  this  building 
the  architect  has  inserted  a salient  pro- 
jection on  each  of  the  two  faqades,  and 
he  has  emphasized  the  height  of  the  cor- 
ner by  making  it  culminate  in  a round 
tower ; but  although  he  has  so  far  suc- 
cumbed to  the  new  fashion,  he  has  not 
sought  on  the  whole  to  make  his  design 
conspicuously  individual.  The  effect  of 
his  vertical  projections  has  not  been 
over-strengthened,  and  the  horizontal 
lines  of  his  balconies  hold  their  own  in 
the  general  composition.  The  design  as  a 
whole,  however,  gives  the  sense  of  being 
unnecessarily  complicated  and  broken, 
and  it  would  have  looked  far  better,  in 
case  the  pilasters  had  been  omitted,  the 
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ornament  reduced  in  quantity,  and  the 
plain  wall  space,  whatever  there  was  of 
it,  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself.  This 
corner  can  be  profitably  compared  to  an- 
other one  at  No.  100  Boulevard  de  Cour- 
celles.  In  the  case  of  this  second  apart- 
ment house,  the  vertical  projections  are 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  two  faqades, 
and  receive  a treatment  similar  to  the 
tower  on  the  corner.  They  count  much 
more  strongly  in  the  effect  of  the  fa- 
cades than  do  the  projections  on  the 
apartment  house  opposite  the  Bon 
Marche,  and  they  give  a much  more  sal- 
ient emphasis  to  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing. They  are  more  simple  and  more 
strongly  treated,  and  their  effect  is  not 
balanced  or  counteracted  by  the  usual 
line  of  balconies  above  the  line  of  the 
second  floor.  The  comparative  simplic- 
ity of  the  treatment  makes,  however,  the 
effect  of  this  building  much  better  than 
that  of  the  one  first  considered.  The 
number  of  windows  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  frontages  is  quite 
as  large  in  the  second  house  as  in  the 
first,  but  they  are  so  treated  that  the 
walls  retain  a certain  amount  of  con- 
tinuity and  solidity. 

Two  other  apartment  houses  which 
may  profitably  be  placed  side  by  side  are 
those  at  No.  50  Avenue  Victor  Hugo 
and  at  72  Boulevard  de  Courcelles.  In 
both  these  instances  the  same  tendencies 
reappear,  adapted,  however,  to  lots  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  block.  The 
salient  vertical  projections  can  again  be 
remarked.  The  horizontal  lines  of  bal- 
conies have  been  omitted,  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  balconies  have  been  obtained 
for  the  tenants  of  some  of  the  apart- 
ments by  recesses  on  the  face  of  the 
building  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  floor. 
Of  these  two  houses,  however,  the  one 
on  the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles  is  very 
much  the  more  interesting.  Its  archi- 
tect has  been  very  discreet  in  the  use  of 
his  ornament.  The  faqade  has  been  ad- 
mirably simplified,  and  its  height  has 
been  emphasized  less  by  two  projections 
on  the  face  of  the  faqade  than  by  two 
towers,  which  have  been  wrought  into 
the  body  of  the  building.  The  projec- 
tions, which  up  to  the  level  of  the  sixth 
floor  are  comparatively  flat,  culminate  in 


the  towers,  whose  importance  the  archi- 
tect has  very  cleverly  emphasized  by 
means  of  the  recessed  balconies.  This 
whole  arrangement  is  ingenious  and 
striking,  without  being  flamboyant,  and 
its  effect  has  a kind  of  charm  unusual  in 
Parisian  apartment  houses,  at  least  a 
part  of  which  is  due  to  boxes  of  plants, 
with  which  the  faqade  is  garnished  at 
three  different  levels. 

Many  of  the  newer  apartment  houses 
of  Paris  are,  however,  wholly  lacking 
in  the  discretion  characteristic  of  the 
two  buildings  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Courcelles.  In  all  contemporary  French 
design  there  is  a tendency  towards  the 
excessive  elaboration  and  emphasis  of 
ornamental  detail ; and  this  tendency 
finds  many  examples  among  the  newer 
additions  to  the  street  architecture  of 
Paris,  some  of  which  are  as  objection- 
able as  the  most  extreme  examples  of 
American  Beaux-artism.  The  Hotel 
Madison  on  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs 
is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The  archi- 
tect has  overlaid  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing with  projections,  which  are  badly 
composed,  which  are  monstrous  in  size, 
and  whose  effect  is  both  commonplace 
and  vulgar.  The  two  apartment  houses 
at  Nos.  38  and  40  Avenue  de  Trocaclero 
are  less  commonplace,  but  they  are 
hardly  less  vulgar.  They  are  just  as  em- 
phatically an  example  of  bad  street  man- 
ners as  the  two  old  houses  on  Rue  Cha- 
teaudun  and  Rue  Babylone  are  examples 
of  architectural  dignity  and  courtesy. 
And  they  may  be  compared  to  those  in- 
dividuals in  French  society  which  are 
described  by  Frenchmen  as  “arrivists," 
and  whose  American  analogues  are 
sometimes  described  as  “climbers.” 

On  the  other  hand  the  building  at 
No.  44  Rue  de  Bassano  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  contemporary  Parisian 
apartment  house  in  its  better  phase.  The 
architect  has  not  sought  to  depart  from 
what  was  good  in  the  tradition  of  Pari- 
sian street  architecture,  but  he  has  not 
been  afraid  to  give  his  building  distinc- 
tion and  individuality  by  many  interest- 
ing variations  from  conventional  prac- 
tice. The  triple  horizontal  division  of 
the  faqade  remains  its  most  conspicuous 
feature,  but  there  is  also  a triple  verti- 
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cal  division  which,  although  subordinate, 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  facade  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  self-posses- 
sion. Furthermore,  instead  of  connect- 
ing his  intermediate  stories  with  pilas- 
ters, as  has  been  so  frequently  done  in 
Paris,  the  architect  has  obtained  the 
same  effect  with  more  propriety  by  flat 
projections  framing  each  of  the  groups 
of  windows ; and  this  excellent  device 
has  rendered  advisable  an  arched  in- 
stead of  a flat  opening  for  the  windows 
of  the  third  story.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  architect  has  been  able  to  pre- 
serve an  altogether  unusual  amount  of 
solid  wall  space,  which  in  itself  gives 
the  building  unusual  dignity,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  been  laudably  dis- 
creet in  the  use  of  ornament.  This 
building  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
modern  Parisian  apartment  house  at  its 
best,  and  if  the  desire  for  originality  and 
variety  never  tempted  architects  to  de- 
part any  further  than  does  this  design 
from  the  Parisian  convention,  its  effects 
would  be  distinctly  beneficent. 

In  conclusion,  the  readers’  attention  is 
invited  to  a couple  of  new  business  build- 
ings, such  as  those  which  are  being 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Place  de 
l'Opera.  The  design  of  the  house  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  is  clever  but  somewhat 
commonplace,  and  does  not  contain  any 
novel  feature  except  the  unnecessarily 
elaborate  framing  of  three  of  the  win- 
dows on  the  third  floor.  The  building  at 
No.  9 Rue  du  Port  Mahon  is  not  fairly 
represented  by  the  photograph,  because 
the  street  on  which  it  is  situated  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  but,  like  the  apartment 
house  on  the  Rue  de  Bassano,  it  shows 
the  new  tendency  of  contemporary  Pari- 
sian architecture  at  its  best.  And  it 
is  admirable  for  much  the  same  reason 
as  is  the  apartment  house.  It  is  indi- 
vidual ; but  its  individuality  is  without  a 
trace  of  self-assertive  vulgarity ; and  it 
is  impressive,  not  by  reason  of  bloated, 
excessive  ornamentation,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  simplicity  of  its  treatment 
and  the  amount  of  plain  and  solid  wall 
space  which  the  architect  has  managed  to 
secure. 

This  article  began  with  the  assertion 
that  during  the  next  generation  the 


street  architecture  of  Paris  was  likely  to 
receive  a somewhat  different  aspect  and 
emphasis  from  that  which  Americans 
now  associate  with  the  city ; and  after 
the  foregoing  review  of  a few  recent 
Parisian  buildings,  the  reader  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  how  far  and  in  what 
sense  this  statement  is  true.  Paris,  of 
course,  is  not  by  way  of  becoming  such 
an  example  of  anarchical  architectural 
individualism  as  is  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, because  buildings  will  always  be 
limited  to  a certain  height,  and  because, 
so  far  at  least,  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral French  architectural  tradition  has  not 
been  impaired  by  insurrectionary  novel- 
ties. Its  appearance  is  not  even  in  any 
danger  of  becoming  as  incoherently  va- 
ried as  is  that  of  London,  not  only  be- 
cause of  this  architectural  conservatism, 
but  because  of  the  almost  universal  use 
which  Parisian  architects  still  make  of 
their  Caen  stone.  In  so  far  as  the  con- 
sistency of  the  architectural  appearance 
of  the  Parisian  streets  is  due  to  a gen- 
eral uniformity  of  height,  to  a general 
uniformity  of  material,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  an  academic  archi- 
tectural tradition,  there  are  no  conclusive 
indications  that  this  consistency  is  being 
impaired.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
an  obvious  and  general  revolt  against 
the  local  tradition,  which  made  for  con- 
tinuity of  design  among  the  different 
houses  on  a block,  and  among  the  suc- 
cessive blocks,  which  make  up  the  vista 
of  a street.  This  revolt  will  in  the 
course  of  time  rob  Parisian  street  archi- 
tecture of  some  of  its  propriety  and  per- 
haps of  some  of  its  dignity.  Its  man- 
ners are  by  way  of  becoming  less  those 
of  a social  gathering  and  more  those  of 
a political  meeting,  subject,  of  course, 
like  all  continental  political  meetings,  to 
a tolerably  rigorous  control  on  the  part 
of  the  police.  In  spite  of  certain  bril- 
liant exceptions,  the  change  has  hith- 
erto injured  rather  than  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  city;  and  the  writer, 
after  many  walks  through  the  newer 
parts  of  Paris,  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  believe  that  Parisian  'street  architec- 
ture was  on  the  road  to  decadence.  But 
one  could  hardly  make  such  an  assertion 
without  many  reservations.  The  ten- 
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dency  towards  individuality  and  novelty 
of  design  which  it  is  showing,  is  far 
from  being  a necessarily  decadent  ten- 
dency, and  it  can  already  be  credited  with 
a few  unusually  good  buildings  against 
the  larger  number  of  unusually  bad  ones, 


which  must  be  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account.  Any  final  verdict  upon 
the  issue  of  current  tendencies  must  be 
postponed  until  they  have  received  a 
longer  and  more  abundant  expression. 

A.  C.  David. 


THE  STORY  OF  OLD  EGYPT. 


Great  Buildings  as  Described  by  Great 

Writers 


Edited  by  Albert  C.  Phelps,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  at 

Cornell  University 


In  presenting-  these  descriptions  and 
appreciations  for  the  consideration  and, 
it  is  hoped,  the  enjoyment  of  the  readers 
of  the  Architectural  Record,  the  editor 
of  the  series  wishes  to  define  its  purpose 
and  limitations. 

That  there  are  in  literature  certain  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  monuments  un- 
approachable in  their  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation and  beauty  of  style  is  generally 
acknowledged.  For  various  reasons, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  lack  of 
technical  knowledge,  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ment with  reference  to  detail,  disregard 
of  general  composition,  narrowness  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  certain  style  en- 
thusiasts, and  dogmatic  assertion,  these 
literary  descriptions  have  been  generally 
discredited  by  practical  architects. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  many  of 
the  great  writers  have  shown  a poetic 
insight  and  sensitiveness  to  the  spirit  of 
the  great  masterpieces,  which,  coupled 
with  facility  of  expression,  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  works  quite  sur- 
passing the  more  scientific  and,  so  far 
as  mere  technique  is  concerned,  more 
accurate  descriptions  of  professional 
architects  and  archaeologists.  The  point 
of  view  of  these  literary  men  is  often 
unique,  and  their  criticisms,  though  un- 
conventional, are  spontaneous  and  most 
helpful  in  arriving  at  an  appreciation  of 
the  triumphs  and  failures  of  the  works 
discussed. 


It  is  thought  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  the  extracts  presented.  Naturally 
there  must  be  a difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  authors  and  works  se- 
lected, but  in  each  case  it  has  been  the 
editor’s  earnest  endeavor  to  choose 
writers  who  were  temperamentally  fit- 
ted to  appreciate  the  monuments  de- 
scribed, and  who  have  given  us  works 
of  real  sentiment  and  literary  merit. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  this  series 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  give  either 
complete  technical  descriptions  or  his- 
torical notes ; such  descriptions  are  well 
known  to  every  student  of  architecture. 
The  purpose  of  these  extracts  is,  while 
avoiding  gross  error  in  technical  or 
historical  statement,  to  assist  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  monuments  rather  than 
to  an  accumulation  of  facts. 

The  following  account  of  a visit  to 
Karnak  by  Bayard  Taylor  forms  a part 
of  a book  of  travels,  “A  Journey  to 
Central  Africa,”  published  in  1857. 
Taylor's  poetic  temperament,  keenness 
of  perception  and  love  of  Oriental  art 
specially  fitted  him  to  enjoy  and  impart 
to  others  much  of  the  majesty,  solem- 
nity and  mystery  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. He  sees  things  clearly,  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  essential  elements  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  these  great  mon- 
uments, and  sets  forth  their  impression 
upon  the  beholder,  together  with  the  true 
atmosphere  of  their  surroundings. 


I. 

A Visit  to  the  Great  Temple  of  Amen  at  Karnak 


And  now  we  galloped  forward, 
through  a long  procession  of  camels, 
donkeys  and  desert  Arabs  armed  with 
spears,  towards  Karnak,  the  greatest 
ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning  triumph 
of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art. 
Except  a broken  stone  here  and  there 
protruding  through  the  soil,  the  plain  is 


as  desolate  as  if  it  had  never  been  con- 
scious of  a human  dwelling,  and  only 
on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mud 
hamlet  of  Karnak  can  the  traveler  real- 
ize that  he  is  at  Thebes.  Here  the 
camel  path  drops  into  a broad  exca- 
vated avenue,  lined  with  fragments  of 
sphinxes  and  shaded  by  starveling  aca- 
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cias.  As  you  advance  the  sphinxes  are 
better  preserved  and  remain  seated  on 
their  pedestals,  but  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  pro- 
portions, they  are  seated  so  close  to 
each  other  that  it  must  have  required 
nearly  two  thousand  to  form  the  double 
row  to  Luxor.  The  avenue  finally 
reaches  a single  pylon  of  majestic  pro- 
portions, built  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  covered  with  profuse  hieroglyphics. 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinxes  lead 


remains  of  the  glorious  temple?  From 
all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes  I had 
seen  it  in  the  distance — a huge  propy- 
lon, a shattered  portico  and  an  obelisk, 
rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far 
as  to  seem  a city  rather  than  a temple — 
pylon  after  pylon,  tumbling  into  enor- 
mous cubes  of  stone,  long  colonnades, 
supporting  fragments  of  titantic  roofs, 
obelisks  of  red  granite  and  endless  walls 
and  avenues,  branching  out  of  isolated 


a I 

gryF- 

“LONG  COLONNADES  SUPPORTING  FRAGMENTS  OF  TITANIC  ROOFS.” 


you  to  another  pylon,  followed  by  a pil- 
lared court  and  a temple  built  by  the 
later  Ramesides.  This,  I thought,  while 
my  friend  was  measuring  the  girth  of 
the  pillars,  is  a good  beginning  for 
Karnak,  but  it  is  certainly  much  less 
than  I expect.  “Taal  min  hennee!” 
(come  this  way!)  called  the  guide,  as 
if  reading  my  mind,  and  led  me  up  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed 
to  the  north. 

Ah,  there  was  Karnak ! Had  I been 
blind  up  to  this  time,  or  had  the  earth 
suddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the 


portals?  Yet  they  had  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  and  the  sunshine 
threw  its  yellow  luster  as  serenely  over 
the  despoiled  sanctuaries  as  if  it  had 
never  been  otherwise  since  the  world 
began.  Figures  are  of  no  use  in  de- 
scribing a place  like  this ; but  since  I 
must  use  them  I may  say  that  the 
length  of  the  ruins  before  us,  from  west 
to  east,  was  twelve  hundred  feet,  and 
that  the  total  circumference  of  Karnak, 
including  its  numerous  pylae,  or  gate- 
ways, is  a mile  and  a half. 


THE  GREAT  TEMPLE  OF  AMEN  AT  KARNAK. 
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We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beat- 
ing hearts  to  the  western,  or  main,  en- 
trance, facing  the  Nile.  The  two  towers 
of  the  propylon — pyramidial  masses  of 
solid  stone — are  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one 
which  is  least  ruined  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  On  each  side  of 
the  sculptured  portal  connecting  them  is 
a tablet  left  by  the  French  arrnv,  re- 
cording the  geographical  position  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  temples.  We  passed 
through  and  entered  an  open  court, 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  square, 
with  a corridor  of  immense  pillars  on 
each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers 
of  a second  pylon  nearly  as  gigantic  as 
the  first.  A colonnade  of  lofty  shafts, 
leading  through  the  center  of  the  court, 
once  united  the  two  entrances,  but  they 
have  all  been  hurled  down  and  lay  as 
they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed 
blocks,  except  one,  which  holds  its  soli- 
tary lotus-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still 
guard  the  doorway,  whose  lintel-stones 
are  forty  feet  in  length.  Climbing  over 
the  huge  fragments  which  have  fallen 
from  above  and  almost  blocked  up  the 
passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand 
hall  of  the  temple. 

I knew  the  dimensions  of  this  hall 
beforehand ; I knew  the  number  and 
size  of  the  pillars,  but  I was  no  more 
prepared  for  the  reality  than  those  will 
be  who  may  read  this  account  of  it  and 
afterward  visit  Karnak  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  greatest  good  luck  of  travel 
that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be 
known.  Nothing  could  have  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  overwhelming  con- 
fusion of  awe,  astonishment  and  delight 
which  came  upon  me  like  a flood.  I 
looked  down  an  avenue  of  twelve  pil- 
lars— six  on  each  side — each  of  which 
was  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference  and 
nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  Crushing 
as  were  these  ponderous  masses  of 
sculptured  stone,  the  spreading  bell  of 
the  lotus  blossoms  which  crowned  them 
clothed  them  with  an  atmosphere  of 
lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  over  the 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  blocks, 
two  obelisks  rose  sharp  and  clear,  with 
every  emblem  legible  on  their  polished 


sides.  On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle 
are  seven  other  rows  of  columns — one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all— each  of 
which  is  about  fifty  feet  high  and 
twenty-seven  in  circumference.  They 
have  the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals, 
and  do  not  range  with  the  central 
shafts.  In  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors 
to  overthrow  them,  two  have  been 
hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
against  the  neighboring  ones,  where 
they  still  lean  as  if  weary  of  holding 
up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I 
walked  alone  through  this  hall,  trying 
to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I had  been 
so  oppressed  by  Dendera  seemed  a 
weakness  which  I was  resolved  to  con- 
quer, and  I finally  succeeded  in  looking 
on  Karnak  with  a calmness  more  com- 
mensurate with  its  sublime  repose — but 
not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Luxor,  toward  eve- 
ning, was  the  next  best  thing  after  Kar- 
nak. The  little  animal  I rode  had  be- 
come excited  by  jumping  over  stones 
and  sliding  down  sand-heaps.  Our 
guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood 
by  dashing  at  full  gallop  toward  the 
pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a 
bound ; and,  to  conclude,  I became  in- 
fected with  a lawless  spirit  that  could 
not  easily  be  laid.  The  guide’s  eyes 
sparkled  when  I proposed  a race.  We 
left  my  friend  and  the  water-carriers, 
bounded  across  the  avenue  of  sphinxes 
and  took  a smooth  path  leading  toward 
the  desert.  My  mare  needed  but  a 
word  and  a jog  of  the  iron  stirrup. 
Away  we  flew,  our  animals  stretching 
themselves  for  a long  heat,  crashing  the 
dry  dourra  stalks,  clearing  the  water 
ditches  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the 
Arab  laborers  we  met.  After  a glorious 
gallop  of  two  or  three  miles  my  antago- 
nist was  fairly  distanced ; but  one  race 
would  not  content  him,  so  we  had  a 
second,  and  finally  a third,  on  the  beach 
of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  indifference 
which  was  the  swiftest;  he  raced  merely 
for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  I. 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for 
me  at  night.  It  was  precisely  full  moon, 
and  I had  determined  on  visiting  Ivar- 
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nak  again  before  leaving.  There  was 
no  one  but  the  guide  and  I ; he  armed 
with  his  long  spear  and  I with  my  pis- 
tols in  my  belt.  There  was  a wan  haze 
in  the  air  and  a pale  halo  around  the 
moon,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared 
two  faint  mock  moons.  It  was  a ghostly 
light,  and  the  fresh  north  wind,  com- 
ing up  the  Nile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the 
palm  trees.  We  trotted  silently  to  Kar- 
nak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the 
fragments  until  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  first  obelisk.  Here  we  dismounted 
and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars. 
There  was  no  sound  in  all  the  temple, 
and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as 
softly  as  a shadow  and  spoke  not  a 
word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to 
comprehend  Karnak.  The  unsightly 
rubbish  has  disappeared ; the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moon- 
light they  admit ; the  fragments  shiv- 
ered from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capi- 
tals are  only  the  crumpled  edges  of  the 
flower ; a maze  of  shadows  hides  the 
desolation  of  the  courts,  but  every  pil- 
lar and  obelisk,  pylon  and  propylon  is 
glorified  by  the  moonlight.  The  soul  of 


Karnak  is  soothed  and  tranquilized.  Its 
halls  look  upon  you  no  longer  with  an 
aspect  of  pain  and  humiliation.  Every 
stone  seems  to  say:  “I  am  not  fallen, 
for  I have  defied  the  ages.  I am  a part 
of  the  grandeur  which  has  never  seen 
its  peer,  and  I shall  endure  forever,  for 
the  world  has  need  of  me.” 

I climbed  to  the  roof  and  sat  looking 
down  into  the  hushed  and  awful  colon- 
nades till  I was  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  their  august  and  sublime  expres- 
sion. I should  probably  have  remained 
all  night,  an  amateur  colossus,  with  my 
hands  on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence 
been  disturbed  by  two  arrivals  of  ro- 
mantic tourists — an  Englishman  and 
two  Frenchmen.  We  exchanged  salu- 
tations, and  I mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup, 
and  sped  back  to  Luxor.  The  guide  gal- 
loped beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it 
as  it  fell,  delighted  with  my  readiness 
to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I found 
the  captain  and  sailors  all  ready  and  my 
friend  smoking  his  pipe  on  deck.  In 
half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


German  City  Planning 


German  city  planning  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  well  into 
the  seventies,  had  regard  principally  to 
Vienna  and  Paris.  These  cities  supplied 
two  standard  ideas : the  development  of 
a circumferential  street  and  the  cutting 
through  of  new  streets  on  a great  scale. 
In  both  cases  Paris  stood  first;  Vienna 
with  its  Ringstrasse  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  what  in  Paris  had  already  been 
carried  out  under  Colbert.  The  boule- 
vards of  Paris  were  regarded  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  ideal  streets  of  the 
cosmopolitan  city — and  they  are  that  in 
a certain  sense  to-day. 

With  the  Third  Napoleon  Paris  en- 
tered upon  the  epoch  of  a wholesale  cut- 
ting through  of  new  streets  in  direct 
lines.  Baron  Haussmann  began  his  pow- 
erful transforming  activity:  the  renova- 
tion of  the  city  from  within  outwards. 
Bold  architects  had  planned  similar 
work,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  not  until  Haussmann’s  work  did  all 
of  those  aims  become  realized ; thence- 
forward new  plans  were  continually  de- 
veloping. Since  then,  the  cutting 
through  of  new  streets  on  a great  scale 
has  been  an  essential  character  of  mod- 
ern French  cities.  These  have  been  laid 
out  either  in  the  heart  of  the  city  or  di- 
rectly through  it.  Examples  that  may 
be  cited  are  those  of  the  Rue  de  la  Re- 
publique  in  Avignon,  the  Avenue  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  Toulouse,  and  in  Lyons,  the 
Rue  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville,  Rue  de  la  Re- 
publique,  and  Rue  President  Carnot — 
streets  which  burrow  through  almost  the 
entire  old  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  artistic  system,  through  which  the 
new  Paris  offered  compensation  for  so 
much  that  was  destroyed,  is  that  of  the 
termination  of  streets  by  means  of  build- 
ings of  special  importance ; this  system 
at  first  was  slowly  developed.  Its  reali- 
zation by  no  means  succeeded  every- 
where, and  in  many  cases  the  ideas  were 
also  an  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  So  it  was  with  the  Madeleine. 


I. 

The  artistic  service  of  Parisian  street 
planning  shows  itself  at  its  best  in  the 
Avenue  de  l’Opera.  This  is  1,100  metres 
long,  of  a stately  width,  and  its  vistas  are 
terminated  by  the  Louvre  and  the  Opera 
House.  Indeed,  a cold  but  distinguished 
work  of  art,  a pompously  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  Third  Empire.  How 
much  more  cheery  and  less  tedious  are 
the  old  boulevards  with  their  crooked 
lines  of  seldom  very  expensive  buildings ! 
The  Romanticists  very  rightly  pointed 
out  that  the  most  successful  expressions 
of  deliberate  city  planning  stand  far  be- 
hind that  which  has  become  historical. 

Also  in  other  countries  they  began  to 
improve  crooked  old  city  quarters  by  the 
cutting  through  of  new  streets.  Cele- 
brated are  those  of  London,  which  al- 
most completely  transformed  the  heart 
of  the  old  city.  The  boulevards  that 
divide  Brussels,  those  that  have  been 
cut  through  ancient  Rome  upon  lines  so 
violently  antagonized — no  German  city 
has  attacked  old  conditions  in  a way  that 
anywhere  near  approaches  these.  The 
extension  of  the  Konig  Johannstrasse  in 
Dresden,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelmstrasse 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  of  the  Kaiser- 
strasse  in  Cologne,  of  the  Grupen-Ivar- 
marschstrasse  in  Hanover,  and  of  the 
Hohen  Markt  and  Rotem  Turmtor  (by 
the  High  Market  and  the  Red  Tower 
Gate)  in  Vienna — to  name  only  a few 
examples — in  significance  stand  ex- 
traordinarily behind  those  magnificent 
transformations,  both  in  general  import 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  individual 
city. 

The  German  cities  were  in  general 
more  farseeing  and  hesitating.  We 
have,  fortunately,  been  spared  such  vio- 
lent transformations  as  those  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Piazza  in  Milan,  the  Piazza  Vit- 
torio Emanuele  in  Florence,  and  in  Na- 
ples, etc.  With  us  the  cutting  through 
of  new  streets  was  for  the  most  part 
undertaken  for  double  reasons : On  ac- 
count of  traffic  and  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
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FIG.  1. 

Dresden:  Extension  of  the  Konig  Johannstrasse  and  of  the  Moritzstrasse  from  the  Altmarkt 
to  the  Pirnaischen  Platz,  respectively  to  the  Pirnaischen  Platz  and  to  the  Johann  Georgen- 
strasse. 

The  extension  opens  up  the  entrance  to  the  Altmarkt  from  the  westward  (from  the  Pir- 
naischen Platz).  The  main  connection  was  at  once  made;  the  line  that  crosses  it  at  right 
angles  between  the  Kreuzkirche  and  the  Neumarkt  is  not  yet  carried  out.  In  connection  with 
the  main  traffic  line,  the  extension  of  the  Moritzstrasse  and  the  Johann  Georgen-Allee  was 
effected. 


mitting  air  and  light  in  a too  congested 
and  unwholesome  city  quarter.  It  may 
be  lamented  that  the  picturesque  Juden- 
gasse  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  was  de- 
stroyed, but  hardly  any  rational  person 
could  now  be  found  who  finally  would 
not  approve  of  what  was  done.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Gangeviertel  in  Ham- 
burg, of  the  street  An  der  Matter  in 
Berlin,  of  the  Badergasse  in  Dresden, 
will  hardly  be  regretted  by  anybody.  The 
thing  here  was  to  abolish  with  a firm 
hand  evil  conditions  that  had  become 
historical.  The  only  error  was  that  the 
changes  made  were  not  decisive  enough 
to  give  requisite  depths  for  lots  border- 
ing on  the  new  streets.  In  general  it 
can  be  said  that  the  best  results  were 
reached  in  those  cases  where,  for  the 
newly  constructed  street,  an  entirely  new 
direction  was  found  instead  of  making  it 
merely  a widening  of  the  old  street.  For 
here,  in  the  latter  instance,  while  width 
was  gained  in  the  street,  court-space  was 
sacrificed  to  make  up  for  it.  Hence  the 
gain  in  air  and  light  was  only  apparent. 


The  cutting  through  of  the  Konig  Jo- 
hannstrasse in  Dresden  (Fig.  i)  has  had 
much  fault  found  with  it.  For  instance, 
the  demolition  of  the  beautiful  Schon- 
burgschen  Palace  on  the  Moritzstrasse 
could  have  been  avoided,  and  the  street 
itself  perhaps  given  a more  effective 
character  if  it  had  been  decided  to  turn 
an  angle  strongly  northwards  at  a point 
where  it  cuts  across  the  Moritzstrasse. 
But  at  the  time  when  this  was  planned, 
in  1885,  we  were  altogether  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  the 
unconditional  superiority  of  the  rec- 
tilinear “avenue”  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
a project  of  that  sort. 

This  theory,  which  goes  back  to  Paris, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  overcome. 
Monstrous  expenditures  are  no  longer 
sacrificed  to  the  passion  to  lay  with  iron 
hand,  through  the  midst  of  old  cities,  a 
great  straight  line  that  is  contradictory 
to  their  essential  character.  In  this  re- 
spect Darmstadt  offers  a very  note- 
worthy example.  In  order  to  create  the 
improvement  represented  in  Figure  2 a 
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Darmstadt:  Extension  from  the  Residential  Palace  and  the  Market  Place  to  the  Blumen- 
strasse.  Noteworthy  is  the  decisiveness  with  which  entire  blocks  of  houses  were  demolished. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  is  to  be  remarked  the  careful  attention  given  to  the  preservation 
of  existing  conditions  so  far  as  possible.  The  object  of  carrying  out  the  new  line  is  not  only 
the  creation  of  an  easy  traffic  route,  but  the  best  possible  opening-up  of  the  crooked  city 
quarter.  Note  the  open  spaces  that  were  created.  No  weight  is  given  to  parallelism  of  street 
lines. 


by  no  means  small  number  of  old  houses 
had  to  be  demolished.  An  almost  en- 
tirely new  route  was  selected,  and,  in- 
deed, in  very  strong  curves;  thereby  a 
street  was  created  that  in  one  place  nar- 
rowed itself  to  a breadth  of  9 metres, 
but  in  compensation  for  that  circum- 
stance it  is  accompanied  by  two  sightly 
open  spaces.  They  were  not  afraid  of 
the  roundabout  direction  of  the  curve 
(340  metres  in  street  length,  instead  of 
300  metres  by  an  air  line)  in  order  to 
open  up  satisfactorily  the  entire  city 
quarter  by  means  of  the  improvement. 

A similar  tendency  is  shown  by  the 
improvements  in  Halle  (Figs.  3 and  4). 
The  attack  upon  old  conditions  is  more 
decisive,  parallelism  in  the  street  lines 
was  striven  for — a modern  system  which 
eliminates  entirely  from  the  city  quarter 
the  character  of  the  ancient  order.  The 
plan  is  feasible  only  after  the  demolition 
of  nearly  all  the  small  houses,  with  other 
and  far-reaching  transformations  of  the 
individual  property  lines.  Had  they 
avoided  straight  lines  to  a still  greater 
extent  many  a picturesque  scene  could 
have  been  preserved.  For  instance,  as 


Figure  3 shows,  only  one  of  the  new 
streets,  that  which  leads  from  the  Market 
to  Gutjahrstrasse,  would  need  to  have 
received  a more  intense  traffic. 

As  a third  example,  the  cutting 
through  of  a new  street  through  the 
Scheunenviertel  in  Berlin  (Fig.  5)  may 
be  cited.  The  infelicitous  shapes  which 
the  straight  lines  resulted  in  here  are  to 
be  noted : The  numerous  acute  corners 
difficult  to  be  built  upon,  the  ugly  open 
spaces  at  the  rectangular  points,  the  dis- 
regard of  the  old  property  lines  which  so 
often  revenges  itself  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
tensive litigation.  Great  sacrifices  were 
here  offered  to  the  rectilinear  system. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  also,  the 
opening  up  of  important  edifices,  in  par- 
ticular, great  churches,  to  a free  view. 
In  the  cases  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
the  Cathedral  and  the  new  Minster  at 
Wurzburg,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in 
Vienna,  the  Minster  in  Ulm,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Metz,  and  in  various  other  places, 
more  or  less  magnificent  open  spaces 
have  been  created,  principally  for  mo- 
tives of  embellishment,  but  especially 
for  the  sake  of  extricating  the  edifices 
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in  question  from  a constricted  environ- 
ment, and  to  enhance  their  effectiveness. 

The  intention  is  certainly  praise- 
worthy, but  the  results  do  not  always 
warrant  the  undertaking-.  Jt  is  just  by 
means  of  the  opening-up  of  monumental 
buildings  to  free  view — a process  which 
only  too  often  leads  to  the  naked  exposure 
of  the  structure  in  question — that  we  are 
led  to  appreciate  the  artistic  value  of  the 
nestling  together  of  buildings;  that  is, 
in  particular,  in  furnishing  a standard 
for  estimating  the  size  of  the  subordinate 
structures.  The  human  eye  needs  an  ob- 
ject whereby  comparisons  may  be  made 
in  order  to  value  measurements.  The 
effect  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  often  dwelt 
upon — that  is,  that  the  building  actually 
looks  smaller  than  it  really  is — has  its 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  all  the  sur- 
rounding structures  and  all  the  details 
were  designed  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  surprising  effectiveness  of  many 
medieval  buildings  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  details  constructed  in  a 
relatively  small  manner  stand  in  an  ap- 
parently false  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
entire  project.  Now  a house,  or,  more 
properly,  the  story  of  a building,  is  a 
standard  of  measurement  with  which  the 
spectator  is  familiar.  Before  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  cathedral  to  free  view  it 
was  surrounded  by  houses,  and,  although 
these  were  four  or  five  stories  high, 
they  were  overtowered  in  tenfold  meas- 
ure. By  this  means  the  greatness  of  the 
cathedral  was  apparent  to  the  eye.  But 
now  it  stands  either  released  from  that 
environment  or  associated  with  new 
buildings  which,  from  motives  of  “dig- 
nity,” have  been  designed  to  be  as 
stately  as  possible,  and  therefore  furnish 
large  units  for  comparison.  By  these 
means  the  cathedral  is  correspondingly 
dwarfed.  The  “monumental”  environ- 
ment diminishes  its  effectiveness ; the 
old-time  booths  and  little  houses  huddled 
at  its  base  enhanced  it.  For  the  sake  of 
the  cathedral,  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
money  have  been  expended ; in  return, 
not  even  the  thanks  of  those  informed 
in  art  have  been  earned.  The  laity,  how- 
ever, stands  doubtfully  shaking  its  head. 
So  much  has  been  done  to  it,  and  never- 
theless the  cathedral  was  more  beauti- 


ful before.  And  the  artists,  who  once 
so  gladly  included  it  in  their  pictures, 
are  now  gone  to  other  parts,  never  to 
return.  Most  unfortunate,  however,  is 
the  effect  of  the  buildings  placed  upon 
the  free,  open  space.  The  mediaeval 

architects  who  created  that  cathedral 
certainly  knew  what  was  good  for  the 
appearance  of  their  work.  They  never 
built  in  the  middle  of  a place;  they  al- 
ways added  to  it  smaller  structures 
(cloisters,  arcades,  chapels,  etc.)  ; they 
most  always  took  pains  either  to  have 
city  dwellings  arranged  close  to  their 
work,  or  took  no  trouble  to  prevent  it. 
If  only  there  was  left  sufficiently  free 
room  from  which  one  could  see  the 
building  in  its  essential  parts  at  a suffi- 
ciently remote  point  of  view.  Such  an 
opening  up  of  a building  is  shown  by 
Figure  6.  The  Saint  Nicholas  Church 
( Nikolaikirche)  at  Stralsund  was  ringed 
about  by  small  buildings,  which  in  them- 
selves were  artistically  worthless.  These 
have  been  entirely  removed,  and  in  their 
place  gardens  have  been  laid  out.  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  this  radical 
procedure  has  been  felicitous  for  the 
building  for  whose  sake  it  was  under- 
taken. It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  to  have  permitted  single  buildings 
to  remain  standing,  or  in  their  places  to 
have  erected  new  ones  of  an  architec- 
ture small  in  scale  and  especially  de- 
signed to  the  end  that  the  main  building 
would  apear  to  “grow  up”  above  it.  As 
a more  fortunate  opening  up  of  a mon- 
umental building,  the  Stadtkirche  (City 
Church)  in  Darmstadt  (Figs.  7 and  9) 
may  be  cited.  The  question  here  was  to 
give  air  and  space  about  the  building. 
But  they  did  not  go  to  work  to  isolate 
it ; instead  of  that,  with  genuinely  artis- 
tic regard,  they  took  pains  to  keep  it  in 
relation  with  its  environment,  and  to 
bring  this  into  a picturesque  relation  to 
the  church.  By  this  means  a sufficient 
open  space  was  gained  for  the  protection 
of  the  churchgoers  from  the  street  traffic. 

The  necessity  for  street  widening  is 
mostly  served  by  a correction  of  the 
streets  through  alteration  in  the  “lines 
of  flight.”  A red  line  may  easily  be 
drawn  upon  the  city  plan,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  this  line  as  the  future  “line  of 
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FIGS.  3 AND  4. 

Halle-on-the-Saale:  The  old  city  quarter  between  “Markt”  and  “alter  Markt”  is  newly  laid 
out,  unfortunately  not  without  a prosaic  modification  of  the  city  scene.  Noteworthy  is  the  ex- 
tensmn  of  the  Promenade,  through  the  Ringstrasse  leading  to  the  Moritzburg,  thus  completing 
the  girdle  about  the  city.  The  mill  canal  (Miihlgraben)  is  deep  lying  at  this  point;  the  Burg 
the  the  ^esidential  Palace  stands  high,  giving  a site  that  encourages  interesting  solutions  of 
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flight"  is  not  so  difficult  to  achieve,  since 
in  the  next  moment  its  effect  upon  the 
individual  ground  properties  does  not 
make  itself  perceptible.  The  city  au- 
thorities know  that  the  first  steps  to  such 
corrections  are  the  most  agreeable. 
When  the  time  comes  to  prohibit  altera- 
tions in  old  houses,  to  forbid  the  ugly 
protruding  old  gabled  walls  to  back  in 
beside  new  buildings,  and,  at  last,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  old  evil  con- 
ditions, to  expropriate  the  land  where 
the  buildings  have  not  yet  been  moved 


the  traffic  habituates  itself  to  lines  of 
movement  which  lead  around  the  midst 
of  the  city.  A careful  administration  en- 
courages these  ways,  and  relieves  the 
midst  of  the  city;  but  the  widening  of 
the  streets  burdens  it,  for  they  compel 
new  structures  to  be  erected  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dif- 
fusion of  urban  life  over  greater  areas. 
Berlin  could  not  have  developed  itself  if 
traffic  had  been  compelled  to  keep  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rathaus  (City 
Hall).  And  Vienna  would  have  been 


back — not  until  then  do  all  the  evils  of 
hasty  planning  show  themselves.  At  all 
events,  from  the  very  first,  care  should 
be  had  to  obtain  not  only  a correct  con- 
figuration of  the  street  space,  but  also  a 
proper  utilization  of  the  newly  shaped 
lots. 

New  plans  for  entire  old  city  quarters 
have  been  undertaken  in  which  numer- 
ous old  streets  have  received  correction. 
So  was  it  in  Vienna,  in  Dresden.  This  is 
a very  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
broadness  of  a street  attracts  traffic.  If 
the  old  city  quarter  has  narrow  streets 


able  to  develop  itself  much  better  if  the 
Ringquarter  had  not  been  made  so  much 
a special  showplace  as  an  expansion  of 
the  old  city.  This  may  best  be  observed 
in  the  Karntner  Ring  and  the  Schotten 
Ring. 

Street  reformation  often  destroys  much 
more  than  it  serves.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
foresight.  The  idea  that  for  a hand- 
some street  rectilinear  and  parallel  mar- 
gins are  a requisite  should  never  more 
be  the  standard.  Some  vigorous  words 
of  Mayor  Adickes,  of  Frankfort,  against 
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the  wish  of  several  members  of  the  City 
Council  to  reform  the  Trierische  Strasse 
in  that  city  in  rectilinear  fashion  may 
here  be  cited : “The  entire  old  city,  ad- 
mired by  all  friends  of  art,  would  be 
ruined  should  we  set  to  work  to  revise 
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growing  love  for  what  has  become  his- 
torical draws  streams  of  tourists  to  pic- 
turesque old  cities.  The  new  buildings 
attract  few  strangers ; the  old  cities 
invite  them.  Our  modern  hosts  of  pil- 
grims turn  their  steps  toward  Heidel- 


FIG.  6. 

Stralsund:  Opening  up  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  to  a free  view. 


it  in  rectilinear  fashion,”  he  said  in  1898, 
“Such  a procedure  would  be  nothing 
less  than  barbarous !”  In  many  another 
city  the  local  authorities  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  that  stage  of  knowledge. 

Desires  for  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient city  scenes  are  increasing.  The 


berg,  Rothenburg,  Nuremberg,  Hildes- 
heim ; not  to  the  rapidly  growing  new 
cities.  Hence,  when  we  destroy  the  old 
quarters  of  cities  it  is  a transgression 
against  self-interest,  as  well  as  against 
history  and  against  good  taste. 

The  excuse  which  is  made  by  friends 
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Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

FIGS.  7,  8,  9. 

Darmstadt:  Opening  up  of  the  city  church  (Stadtkirche).  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  how,  before  the  entrance,  quiet  and  traffic-free  open  spaces  have  been  developed  for  the 
church-goers,  so  that  they  may  here  come  together  before  and  after  the  service.  These  offer 
interesting  and  picturesque  prospects;  the  church,  in  itself  not  of  great  significance,  is  given 
an  effective  prominence. 


Fig.  7. 


of  such  street  reformations  is  mostly 
one  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  old 
buildings:  first,  the  practical  value;  then, 
also,  the  esthetic.  When  the  owner  of 
an  old  house  has  the  intention  to  build 
upon  a valuable  lot  a new  building 
adapted  to  his  purposes  that  is  something 
difficult  to  hinder.  The  proposed  re- 
formation, however,  incites  him  to  such 
procedure,  and  for  that  there  is  seldom 
a correspondingly  strong  incentive.  Who 
assists  the  constituted  authority  with  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  a certain  building  is 
worth  preserving  on  esthetic  grounds? 
The  answer  can  calmly  be  given : this 
may  not  come  from  the  residents  of  the 
city  itself.  These  almost  always  under- 
estimate the  value  of  picturesque  parts 
of  their  city,  just  as  the  peasant  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  landscape  charm  of  the 
region  in  which  he  dwells.  Persons  cap- 
able of  judgment  must  be  sought  for 
in  other  cities,  for  their  vision  is  clear. 
And,  above  all,  one  thing  should  be 
borne  in  mind : Something  new  can  be 
made  any  day,  but  it  requires  hundreds 
of  years  to  produce  something  old ! 
Therefore  the  old,  even  when  it  is  in- 
conspicuous, has  more  distinction  than 
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the  new,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
may  be  ever  so  splendid.  And,  then, 
although  for  hundreds  of  years  people 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  preserve  an 
ancient  structure,  the  folly  of  a moment 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  it. 

Especially  worthy  of  attention  is  the 
growing  attention  which  is  given,  for 
example,  to  the  demolition  of  the  gates 
of  old  fortifications.  During  the  first 


Old  gates  were  left  standing  free.  So 
it  was  with  the  Holstentor  in  Ltibeck, 
so  with  the  gates  of  Cologne,  the  Burg- 
tor  in  Vienna,  the  Berliner  gate  in  Stet- 
tin, and  many  others.  In  these  cases  the 
gate  was  deprived  of  its  intrinsic  pur- 
pose ; therewith  its  effectiveness  was  in- 
jured, for  it  was  just  the  carrying  of 
traffic  through  the  narrow  arch  that  was 
the  most  characteristic  factor  in  the 
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FIGS.  10  TO  16. 

Nuremberg:  Revision  of  the  traffic  ways  through  the  Laufertor  and  the  Weissen  Turm 

(White  Tower). 


half  of  the  nineteenth  century  innumer- 
able were  those  sacrificed  to  hatred  of 
the  “dismal”  Middle  Ages.  With  the 
romantic  period  they  began  to  preserve 
these  where  traffic  considerations  did  not 
demand  their  destruction.  Still  “traffic” 
was  a very  severe  and  remorseless  mas- 
ter. Many  an  old  city  robbed  itself  of 
its  most  beautiful  features  to  serve  the 
conceit  of  an  apparent  necessity. 


entire  motive.  Thereto  comes  the  value 
of  the  gateway  tower  in  the  street  vista, 
which  thus  materially  gains  in  pictur- 
esque effect.  Hence  it  was  a cause  for 
rejoicing  in  Dresden  when  the  St. 
George  gate  (Georgentor)  was  pre- 
served, and  therewith  was  richly  im- 
proved in  its  relations  to  traffic.  In  a 
like  sense  are  the  transformations  of  the 
Weissen  Turm  (Figs.  10  and  12)  and 
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Laufertor  (Figs.  15  and  16)  in  Niirn- 
berg  to  be  regarded. 

The  second  great  event  in  the  city 
planning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  at  Vienna 
and  the  competition  of  1858  for  the 
planning  of  the  site  in  a half-circle 
around  the  old  city.  For  this  the  de- 
signing of  a monumental  Ringstrasse, 
or  circumferential  way,  was  demanded. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  for  Ger- 
man city  planning  to  solve  a compli- 
cated problem.  For  in  Vienna  it  con- 
cerned not  only  the  convenient  subdivi- 
sion of  the  territory  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  also  the  questions  of  traffic 
and  of  artistic  adornment.  At  that  time 
Vienna  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost 
German  city  and  the  one  richest  in  traf- 
fic; the  task  was  to  relate  to  these  cir- 
cumstances numerous  buildings  of  pre- 
eminent artistic  value. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  of  the  plan- 
ning did  not  entirely  correspond  to  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  competition.  The 
building  authorities  worked  up  a fourth 
plan  upon  the  basis  of  the  three-prize 
plans;  this,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  no 
improvement.  For  instance,  numerous 
ideas  of  the  particular  plan  which  was 
most  Viennalike  in  character  (by  Van 
der  Niill  and  Siccardsburg)  were  elimi- 
nated ; these  included  a partial  preser- 
vation of  the  old  fortifications,  which 
thus  would  have  woven  picturesque 
effects  into  the  city  scene.  The  prece- 
dent of  the  inner  boulevard  of  Paris 
affected  Vienna  too  powerfully.  Flence 
it  did  not  result  in  a really  artistic  plac- 
ing of  the  many  monumental  buildings 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  fortifications. 
Very  significant  results  were  achieved, 
but  much  more  significant  might  have 
been  achieved. 

Since  nearly  all  German  cities  were 
surrounded  by  fortified  walls  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  similar  circum- 
stances repeat  themselves  nearly  every- 
where. The  cities  which  also  remained 
fortresses  until  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars — in  particular  those  whose  sur- 
rounding walls  and  glacis  were  still  fur- 
ther extended  and  strengthened  after 
these  wars,  and  which  thus  were  late  in 
the  utilization  of  the  fortification  sites  for 


municipal  purposes — are  relatively  more 
fortunate  in  what  was  done  than  those 
which  lost  their  walls  earlier.  For  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  plan- 
ning on  such  a grand  scale  was  seldom 
thought  of,  as  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  it  became  possible  to  carry  out 
in  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Mainz,  Erfurt, 
Magdeburg,  Wurzburg  and  other  cities. 
In  these  instances  the  old  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a belt  so  broad  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  city  planner  to  design 
and  create  with  almost  a free  field.  Un- 
fortunately, this  often  occurred  in  such 
a way  that  not  much  was  left  over  from 
the  historical  conformation  of  the  site. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  all  cities  a ring, 
more  or  less  closed  in  on  all  sides,  for 
the  most  part  with  promenade  ways, 
came  into  being.  Such  an  instance  is  to 
be  seen,  for  example,  in  Gottingen  (Fig. 
18),  which,  through  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  walls,  was  converted  into  a 
richly  diversified  pleasureway.  The  de- 
sirable accompaniment  of  such  a way  by 
traffic  streets,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Vienna  bordered  by  the  Ringstrasse,  is 
here,  to  be  sure,  not  entirely  attained.  In 
Halle  (Fig.  3)  it  was  not  feared  to  make 
decisive  attacks  upon  the  internal  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  bring  the  ring 
to  a conclusion  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  old  city.  Here  not  incon- 
siderable differences  of  level  in  site  pre- 
sented difficulties  in  the  way  of  a facile 
carrying  out  of  what  was  planned. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
street  plan  for  the  ring  about  the  old 
cities  lay  already  determined.  With  the 
sudden  and  strong  growth  of  the  cities 
since  the  years  of  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties the  development  of  the  rings  and 
the  adjacent  outlying  quarters  was  for 
the  most  part  neglected.  Development 
began  with  the  laying  out  of  new  build- 
ing districts  in  the  open  country,  or,  at 
least,  in  a region  where  few  hindrances 
to  the  plan  were  presented.  It  seldom 
happened  that  far-sighted  men  were  en- 
able to  accomplish  what  was  really  great, 
and  this  occurred  for  the  most  part  only 
in  the  royal  cities. 

The  leading  city  planners  of  that  time 
were  the  building  companies,  who,  in 
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the  speculative  era,  developed  the  new 
districts,  which  grew  up  out  in  the  open 
country  like  mushrooms  out  of  the 
ground.  They  planned,  to  be  sure,  with 
regard  to  their  returns,  though  not 
without  greatness  and  far-sightedness. 
Claims  worth  regarding  are  to  be  found, 
above  all,  in  the  plans  of  the  Berlin  quar- 
ter Deutsch-Wilmersdorf,  and  that  in- 
stituted in  common  for  Friedenau  by 


In  most  instances  an  axis  is  created ; 
indeed,  in  the  Berlin  examples  this  in 
both  cases  was  strongly  laid  in  a north- 
south  direction,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  central  point  of  Berlin  lay  in 
the  northeast.  About  this  axis  is 
grouped  a succession  of  street  lines  and 
open  spaces  which  on  paper  present  a 
“handsome  plan-picture.”  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  greatest 


FIG.  17— CHEMNITZ— THE  PLANNING  OF  A CITY  QUARTER  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY. 

Example  of  an  older  manner  in  planning.  Note  how  easy  it  might  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  streets  in  accordance  with  property  boundaries  and  thereby  achieve  a simple  distribution 
of  the  site,  instead  of  the  thoroughly  unpractical  properties  that  now  result  everywhere. 
These,  therefore,  will  make  readjustments  necessary.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  in  the 
entire  great  territory  there  is  no  appropriate  open  space  adapted  to  a monumental  building, 
and  that  no  interesting  development  of  open  spaces  is  to  be  found.  Many  open  spaces  appear 
to  be  fragments  of  land  that  were  left  over  in  working  up  the  plan. 


several  building  companies.  Both  of 
these  manifest  the  formalistic,  academic 
motives  of  the  work  of  that  time.  Simi- 
lar formal  plans  were  developed  in  great 
number.  The  plans  of  the  southerly 
city  quarter  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  dis- 
trict between  the  university  and  orang- 
erie  in  Straussburg,  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  that  declare  themselves  with 
special  clarity. 


possible  perfection  in  the  symmetry  of 
both  sides  of  the  axis.  The  plan  thus 
appeared  to  be  a thing  sufficient  to  it- 
self. The  lateral  connections  were  but 
slightly  cultivated ; little  was  thought  of 
any  through  traffic  outside  of  the  axis. 
The  division  of  the  city  was  so  worked 
up  as  to  equalize  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  lots  on  the  side  streets. 

This  system,  in  the  ’sixties  and  ’seven- 
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ties,  was  universally  hailed  as  an  artistic 
advance  over  the  older  checkerboard 
planning — such,  for  instance,  as  in 
northern  Munich,  between  Ludwig- 
strasse  and  Schleissheimerstrasse,  as  in 
the  English,  American  and  Plauensche 


The  municipal  exhibition  at  Dresden 
showed  such  plans  only  in  isolated  fash- 
ion; for  the  most  part  these  had  to  be 
incorporated  in  later  work  from  plans 
of  a former  period.  Typical,  for  exam 
pie,  is  the  partial  plan  of  Chemnitz,  repre- 


FIG.  18. 

Gottingen:  The  development  of  the  “ring”  about  the  city. 


quarters  in  Dresden,  in  the  Feuersee 
quarter  in  Stuttgart,  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Leipsic,  that  have  grown  up 
since  about  1850,  in  the  Alster  quarter 
in  Hamburg,  and  in  so  many  other  cities 
in  wearisome  monotony. 


sented  in  Figure  17:  It  is  laid  out  upon  a 
site  where  the  ground  rises  towards 
Flur  Bernsdorf.  A somewhat  horizon- 
tally curved  street  divides  an  extensive 
region  which  still  consists  of  agricul- 
tural properties.  The  city  planner  had 
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an  entirely  free  hand.  But  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  avoid  the  difficulties  presented 
by  an  unpractical  cutting-up  of  the  in- 
dividual properties.  Extensive  dismem- 
berments will  become  necessary  in  order 
to  allow  sharp  angles  in  the  separate 
properties  to  be  better  shaped  for  the 
sake  of  utilizing  left-over  fragments  of 
land  now  unfit  for  building  purposes. 
And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  achieving  in 
the  organization  of  the  plan  a certain 
regularity  which  amounts  to  nothing  less 


the  faults  of  this  checkerboard  system. 
It  proved  itself  inadapted  to  the  control 
of  diversified  traffic.  If  the  streets  lead- 
ing in  one  direction  led  to  the  traffic- 
centre,  the  others  were  left  almost  desti- 
tute of  traffic.  The  necessity  of  crossing 
the  district  in  diagonal  directions  could 
be  met  only  by  taking  the  most  exas- 
perating zigzag  lines.  The  more  com- 
plicated did  traffic  become,  so  much  the 
more  repugnantly  did  the  stiffness  of 
the  plan  system  manifest  itself. 
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FIG.  19. 

Charlottenburg:  The  revision  of  a city  plan  through  the  introduction  of  great  through 
traffic-lines  and  a sequestrated  residential  quarter  free  of  traffic.  Note  the  endeavor  to  develop 
direct  traffic  routes  by  means  of  diagonals,  and  to  mitigate  somewhat  the  hopeless  monotony 
of  the  old  planning  by  the  introduction  of  curves,  etc. 


than  tediousness.  In  Charlottenburg 
(Fig.  19)  the  plan  of  regular  character 
made  decades  before  for  the  quarter  that 
lies  beyond  the  Ringbahn  (Belt  Railway) 
has  been  replanned  in  the  portions  not 
yet  built  upon,  in  order  to  introduce  new 
lines  for  through  traffic,  together  with 
some  diversity. 

Made  wiser  by  experience,  city  plan- 
ners began  in  the  ’seventies  to  recognize 


Corresponding  objections  on  the  score 
of  beauty  arose.  Antagonism  to  the  un- 
bearable tediousness  of  the  systemat- 
ically laid  out  cities  gained  in  force.  The 
words  of  Moltke,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  quaint  ramifications  of  Vienna  in 
contrast  to  the  regularity  of  Berlin,  be- 
came celebrated.  It  was  in  the  same  ut- 
terance that  he  further  attributed  in- 
ferior patriotism  to  the  rectilinear  cities 
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of  France  than  to  those  with  crooked 
streets.  No  less  quoted  are  the  words 
of  the  great  humorist,  Oberlander,  who 
compared  the  regular  cities  with  the 
structure  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
old  cities  with  the  forms  of  richly  or- 
ganized beings  permeated  with  intelli- 
gence. New  systems  began  to  be  sought 
after  without  much  success  in  finding 
something  better ; hence,  salvation  was 
again  sought  in  the  blending  of  various 
systems,  in  particular  that  of  the  star 
(round-point)  with  the  checkerboard. 
Thus  there  arose  further  city  plans  of 
the  "handsome  plan-picture”  type.  Up 
to  to-day  these  are  still  in  favor.  A spe- 
cially significant  example  is  the  new 
planning  of  the  Leipziger  quarter  in 
Dresden. 

A fundamental  condition  for  such 
planning  is  regular  topography.  This 
was  frequently  overlooked.  Thus  the 
Dresden  suburb,  Plauen,  developed  a 
“handsome  plan-picture”  for  the  region 
about  the  Bismarck  Tower,  erected  upon 
a height,  but  with  the  transfer  of  the 


geometric  plan-lines  to  the  ground  itself 
fairly  horrible  discordant  conditions 
showed  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
plan  was  carried  out.  The  streets  have 
grades  as  high  as  10%.  In  winter,  with 
glare  ice,  they  are  hardly  passable.  But 
since  the  plan  has  been  authoritatively 
adopted,  there  is  no  power  to  reject  it. 

The  planning  of  the  “handsome  pic- 
ture” led  to  peculiarly  involved  street  re- 
lations. One  might  almost  believe  that 
considerations  of  arabesque  ornament  had 
influenced  the  city  planner.  He  endeav- 
ored to  bring  together  many  lines  on  one 
spot,  to  create  crossing  points  through 
which  the  lace-work  of  streets  was  artis- 
tically worked  up.  The  objections  on 
the  score  of  traffic-technique  that  are  to 
be  made  to  this  procedure  will  be  else- 
where enlarged  upon.  But  at  the  time 
when  academic  architecture  was  predom- 
inant, these  objections  could  not  make 
this  sufficiently  felt. 

Cornelius  Gurlitt. 

Translation  by  Sylvester  Baxter. 
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METROPOLITAN  CLUB. 


“LARS  ANDERSON  ROOM.” 


LOUNGING  ROOMS— THE  METROPOLITAN  CLUB. 

Heins  & La  Farge,  Architects. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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BILLIARD  ROOM. 


MAIN  FLOOR  HALL— THE  METROPOLITAN  CLUB. 

Heins  & La  Farge,  Architects. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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DINING  ROOM — THE  METROPOLITAN  CLUB. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Heins  & La  Farge,  Architects. 


LIBRARY— THE  METROPOLITAN  CLUB. 

Heins  & La  Farge,  Architects. 
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NOTES  ^COMMENTS 


This  is  the  decade  of 
large  improvements  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  transportation  and 
New  York  City  is  get- 
ting her  share  of  them. 
The  scope  of  these 
undertakings  is  wide, 
but  there  is  one  phase  of  New  York’s  system 
of  communication  which  has  received 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Millions 
are  being  spent  annually  to  create  ampler 
and  cheaper  channels  of  land  communica- 
tion, via  New  York,  between  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. But  what  is  being  done  to  provide  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  her  sea  trade?  So 
valuable  has  dock-space  become  on  the 
banks  of  lower  Manhattan  Island  that  many 
of  the  lesser  interests  which  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  steady  increase  in  wharf- 
age rates  have  been  forced  to  seek  quarters 
in  localities  that  are  ill-suited  for  their  pur- 
poses as  receiving  and  shipping  points. 
Even  many  of  the  highest  priced  dock  sites 
are  in  such  a condition  of  congestion  and 
dilapidation  that  they  command  their  high 
rentals  only  because  other  equally  expensive 
locations  are  in  worse  shape.  One  gets  a 
very  fair  impression  of  the  poor  condition 
of  New  York’s  waterfront  from  the  deck  of 
a North  River  or  an  East  River  ferryboat. 
It  is  a feature  of  the  metropolis  in  which 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  the 
contrast  between  its  wonderful  towering 
skyscrapers  and  the  generally  squalid  con- 
dition of  its  docks. 


Greater  New  York  needs  new  dock  facili- 
ties as  much  as  subways,  and  if  she  does 
not  get  them,  her  commerce  will  cease  to  de- 
velop with  her  population.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  other  cities  will  get  the  com- 
merce that  she  loses.  Most  of  her  best  deep 
waterfront  is  already  taken  up,  and  no  great 
extent  is  to  be  had  without  dredging  on  a 
large  scale.  If  it  can  be  dredged,  and  if 
ships  can  be  got  inside,  there  seems  to  be  no 
better  place  for  a great  meeting  place  of 
seagoing  trade  than  Jamaica  Bay,  which,  as 
most  New  Yorkers  know,  is  practically  a 
great  inland  lake  close  to  the  ocean  and 


miles  nearer  Europe  than  Battery  Park.  In 
March,  1906,  Mayor  McClellan  appointed  a 
commission  of  three  engineers  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  Jamaica  Bay  as  a solu- 
tion of  the  city’s  dock  problem.  The  com- 
mission, while  agreeing  on  the  general  prac- 
ticableness of  making  Jamaica  Bay  into  a 
great  harbor,  differed  widely  in  their  layout 
of  the  system  of  docks  and  wharves,  and 
issued  a majority  and  minority  report.  Both 
reports  propose  to  dredge  material  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  to  raise  the  swamps  and 
lowlands  to  the  requisite  height  and  deepen 
the  channels  the  majority  report  to  20  the 
minority  report  to  40  feet  in  the  same 
operation  and  to  deepen  the  channel  through 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  the  ocean  by  dredging. 
The  majority  report,  in  addition  would 
build  a jetty  2,000  feet  into  the  ocean  to  in- 
tercept the  sand  which  is  continually  car- 
ried by  the  currents  from  the  east  into  the 
inlet. 

These  docks,  of  course,  would  be  modern  in 
size,  arrangement  and  in  systems  of  tran- 
sit, yards  and  factories  by  which  they  would 
be  served,  and  would  be,  in  consequence, 
much  more  effective  than  the  antiquated 
things  that  have  received  our  foreign  trade 
for  generations;  so  that,  considering  the 
tediousness  and  difficulty  of  dredging  and 
construction,  the  vast  increase  of  commerce 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  25  miles  or  so  of 
docks  that  the  shores  of  the  bay  would 
carry,  it  would  certainly  be  many  years  be- 
fore they  would  all  be  occupied.  New 
York’s  commerce  obviously  cannot  go  on  in- 
creasing at  its  present  rate  forever;  from 
one  cause  or  another  there  must  come  a time 
when  it  will  slacken  or  suspend  its  growth. 
Moreover,  New  Jersey,  Avhich  has  excellent 
facilities  for  similar  development  in  Newark 
Bay  and  the  Hackensack  Meadows  which 
are  on  the  mainland  and  crossed  by  most  of 
the  main  fines  of  railroad,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lag  behind  in  the  race  for  business. 

Until  future  growth  requires  their  develop- 
ment, Harold  A.  Caparn,  a New  York  land- 
scape architect,  proposes  utilizing  the  flats 
within  the  bay  as  depositories  for  the  material 
making  them  navigable,  and  using  them  as  a 
great  water  park  for  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
sports,  sailing,  rowing,  motor  boating,  steam- 
boat excursions,  swimming,  fishing,  and  even 
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summer  camping’.  There  are  about  4,200 
acres  of  these  flats,  mostly  submerged  at 
high  tide  and  already  belonging  to  the  city, 
so  that  little  more  than  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing them  a few  feet  above  high  water  is 
needed  to  secure  for  Greater  New  York  a 
pleasure  ground  quite  unique  in  character 
and  usefulness.  As  the  waters  must  be  deep- 
ened, and  places  found  for  the  excavated 
material,  the  filling  may  be  said  to  cost 
nothing.  A topsoil  that  would  nourish  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  hold  the  sand 
in  its  place  can  be  formed  by  the  mud  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  by  the  street 
sweepings  of  the  city.  Access  to  this  archi- 
pelago of  green  islands  and  tortuous  chan- 
nels would  be  mainly  by  a boulevard  run- 
ning alongside  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
which  crosses  the  bay  and  by  excursion 
steamboats  which  would  leave  various  points 
along  the  shores,  and  visit  places  of  interest 
on  the  islands.  Planting  should  be  kept  gen- 
erally low,  mainly  of  native  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  the  whole  treatment  calculated 
to  preserve  the  sentiment  of  flatness,  monot- 
ony and  vast  extent  which  now  give  the 
region  its  individuality  and  charm. 

We  are  thus  left  to  imagine  a vast  circle 
of  commerce,  an  apparently  endless  chain  of 
great  docks  and  wharves  served  by  a water- 
way three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  dotted 
with  all  kinds  of  shipping  from  ocean  liners 
downward,  and  all  enfolding  numbers  of 
spreading  green  islands  with  pleasure  craft 
of  a great  city  riding  on  the  ample  and  tor- 
tuous channels.  This  surely  is  a picture  of 
a superb  civic  possession,  a scene  unparal- 
leled among  the  municipal  parks  of  the 
world,  and  having  the  advantage  of  costing 
so  little  that  the  city  would  not  feel  the  ex- 
pense. But,  park  or  no  park,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  New  York  will  not  give  up  any 
part  of  her  holdings  in  Jamaica  Bay  and 
discover  her  mistake  when  it  is  too  late  to 
get  them  back. 


TO  RE- 

HAUSSMANNIZE 

PARIS 


The  announcement 
that  within  a few  years 
the  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments of  the  city  of 
Paris  will — if  not 
heroically  checked — ex- 
tinguish the  municipal 
debts  of  1865  and  1869, 


opens  an  alluring  prospect  to  Parisians — and 
to  cities  in  general.  And  such  is  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  these  civically  ambitious 
days,  that  the  allurement  is  not  so  much  the 
possibility  of  reduced  taxes  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  vast  new  borrowing  and  great 
public  works.  The  courage  that  would  ade- 


quately meet  this  situation  is  naturally  not 
lacking  in  Paris,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  has  laid  before  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil a magnificent  scheme  of  improvement  and 
beautification,  worked  out  after  several 
years  of  study  by  experts.  The  idea  is  to 
compass  the  improvements  by  extending  the 
present  payments  into  the  sinking  fund  un- 
til 1945,  and  so  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
new  tax.  Of  the  proposed  improvements, 
“Municipal  Journal”  says:  “At  an  expendi- 

ture of  $80,000,000  out  of  a total  issue  of 
$120,000,000  securities,  it  is  proposed  to 
clear  spaces  about  the  overcrowded  centers 
and  widen  the  streets.  Large  sums  are  ap- 
portioned for  providing  in  the  new  parts 
gardens,  school  yards,  and  promenades.  On 
improving  the  headquarters  of  the  twenty 
Mayoralities  into  which  municipal  Paris  is 
divided,  $5,000,000  will  be  spent.”  Doubt- 
less all  this  will  prove  a prod  to  the  recently 
widely  awakened  cities  of  the  United  States. 


The  lighting  com- 
mittee of  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis 
has  issued  a well- 
printed  and  well-illus- 
trated pamphlet  of  44 
pages  containing  its 
report.  While  the  sub- 
ject is  “Street  Lighting  in  St.  Louis,”  the 
problem  discussed  is  so  common  to  all  cities 
that  the  report  is  of  pretty  general  applica- 
tion. It  considers  the  relative  merits  of 
municipal  ownership,  competition  and  regu- 
lation, decides  that  competition  is  ineffect- 
ive and  that  “municipal  operation  should 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  power  to  regu- 
late and  control  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.”  It  states  the  conclusion  that  “for 
the  present  at  least  the  residential  section 
of  the  city  should  be  lighted  by  gas,”  and 
it  contains  a chapter  on  ornamental  street 
light  fixtures,  which  to  architects  is  prob- 
ably its  most  interesting  portion.  Most  of 
the  illustrations  deal  with  this  subject.  The 
lighting  of  the  business  streets  of  Los 
Angeles — on  the  whole  probably  the  most 
artistically  effective  and  most  interesting 
experiment  of  its  kind  in  America — is  de- 
scribed at  length,  with  costs,  etc.  Other 
cities  referred  to  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  Rochester,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
combination  of  light  and  trolley  pole,  as 
effected  in  the  three  cities  last  named,  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as  de- 
sign is  concerned;  but  where  the  overhead 
trolley  is  in  use,  as  it  commonly  is,  some 
such  union  is  very  desirable. 
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The  arranging  of  the 
terms  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  “archi- 

tectural monument  in- 
cluding a statue”  that 
is  to  be  erected  in  Lon- 
don as  a “World’s 

Shakespeare  Me- 
morial,” seems  to  settle  definitely  the  dis- 
puted question  whether  the  memorial  should 
take  the  form  of  theatre  or  monument.  The 
committee  desires  that  the  monument  be 
completed  by  1916,  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare’s  death,  and  its  recently  pub- 
lished statement  on  the  subject  makes  it 

clear  that  the  financial  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  rejection 
of  the  proposal  of  a national  theatre.  Ac- 
cepting the  decision,  it  may  be  reflected 
that  the  construction  of  monuments,  or  of 
monumental  buildings,  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  people  of  many  lands — even  of  many 
nations — is  something  new  in  history.  The 
Peace  Building  at  the  Hague,  for  example, 
and  the  World’s  Shakespeare  memorial  are 
enterprises  that  have  had  no  parallel,  in 
the  breadth  of  their  representativeness  and 
the  resources  that  stand  back  of  them,  prior 
to  the  recent  knitting  together  of  all  the 
earth  with  strands  of  wire.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  modern  genius  rises  to  its  op- 
portunity, when  one  thinks  that  the  Par- 
thenon, the  fora,  the  mediaeval  cathedrals, 
were  the  expression  of  single  cities — of 
towns,  as  we  would  say  to-day.  It  were  bet- 
ter to  defer  “world”-construction  until  a 
world-genius  is  born  to  make  them  worthy. 


CO-OPERATIVE 

MONUMENTS 


RE-PLANNING 

A 

SUBURB 


So  far  as  reported, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is 
the  first  of  the  towns 
that  are  properly 
suburbs  of  great  cities 
to  engage  a profes- 
sional town-planner  to 
make  a report  on  its 
possibilities  for  improvement.  The  work, 
which  has  just  been  completed  for  Ridge- 
wood, ought  to  have  interesting  results.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade — a mis- 
named organization,  for,  as  a village  of  com- 
muters, Ridgewood  has  practically  no  trade 
of  its  own — and  there  is  a determination  to 
profit  by  the  advice  and  suggestions  se- 
cured. The  public  spirit  of  the  town  not 
only  furnished  the  money  to  pay  the  town- 
planner,  but  it  subscribed  enough  more  to 
publish  handsomely  his  report,  and  having 
committed  itself  so  far  it  is  not  likely  now 
to  desist.  Ridgewood  has  about  2,500  popu- 
lation, is  charmingly  situated  in  that  beauti- 


ful country  with  many  streams  which  the 
Erie  Railroad  penetrates  between  Passaic 
and  Tuxedo,  and  the  planning — or  re-plan- 
ning— here  of  a residential  suburb,  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  well-to-do,  may 
well  have  been  a pleasant  task.  To  make  the 
station  the  focal  point,  facilitating  and 
shortening  the  means  of  approach  to  it;  to 
increase  the  beauty  and  restfulness  of  the 
quiet  residential  streets  while  enhancing  the 
convenience  of  the  street  plan;  to  lay  out 
a beautiful  drive  and  proper  recreative  op- 
portunities; to  provide  for  a rapid  and  con- 
siderable growth  in  population,  and  to  bring 
all  this  within  the  financial  resources  of  a 
little  town — those  were  the  main  objects  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  report.  Obviously  its  ser- 
vice was  social  more  than  commercial  or 
industrial,  but  in  proportion  as  its  social 
service  is  effective,  it  must  make  directly 
for  the  town’s  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  won- 
der is  that  more  suburban  communities  have 
not  taken  up  this  movement  for  re-planning 
on  a scientific  and  comprehensive  scale, 
which  is  fraught  with  so  much  possible  good 
to  them.  Such  work  in  cities  is  expensive 
business.  Yet  they  have  gone  into  it  to  a 
marvelous  extent,  though  with  them  the 
promised  improvements  are  spectacular 
mainly,  while  with  small  towns  they  are  not 
aesthetic  only;  they  enter  into  the  intimate 
home  life  of  the  citizens.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  in  Europe  this  re-planning  is  be- 
coming most  emphatically  a small  town  and 
suburban  movement.  Ridgewood  will  have, 
perhaps,  the  distinction  of  starting  that 
movement  here.  


THE 

RAILROAD 
AND  THE 
TOWN 


There  has  recently 
been  published  in  leaf- 
let form  the  address 
delivered  last  autumn 
before  the  American 
Civic  Association  on 
the  improvement  of 
railroad  stations  and 
their  grounds.  The  facts  that  the  speaker 
was  Joseph  T.  Richards,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  chief  engineer  on  maintenance 
of  way,  and  that  he  concerned  himself  with 
the  business  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
question,  make  his  argument  particularly 
interesting  and  valuable.  He  quoted  with 
approval  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  a cer- 
tain road  to  the  effect  that  his  company 
would  be  justified  in  expending  $5,000  or 
$6,000  to  build  for  a shabby  little  town  an 
attractive  station  and  put  a garden  around 
it,  since  the  half  dozen  new  houses  that 
would  certainly  be  constructed  in  the  town 
almost  at  once,  as  a result  of  these  improve- 
ments, would  alone  pay  the  interest  on  the 
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money  thus  expended.  Applying  the  thought 
to  cities,  and  turning  the  argument  from  the 
railroad  to  the  city,  Mr.  Richards  said: 
“Take  the  railroads  running  into  a large 
city.  Some  cities  you  can  call  to  mind  which 
are  always  mentioned  as  undesirable  places 
in  which  to  live  by  reason  of  the  houses  be- 
ing built  on  each  side  of  the  track  without 
any  show  of  lawns,  trees  or  shrubbery;  the 
streets  are  often  laid  out  so  that  the  houses 
back  up  to  the  railroad;  and  the  back  yards, 
with  their  clothes  lines,  leading  sometimes 
out  of  three  or  more  stories  of  the  house, 
ashes,  dogs,  chickens,  etc.,  present  the  worst 
appearance  possible,  all  of  which  tend  to 
give  an  undesirable  reputation  to  a city. 
Another  one  you  may  call  to  mind,  where 
the  city  has  laid  out  parks  and  broad  ave- 
nues, and  the  traveling  public  gets  a view 
of  these,  the  city  getting  the  credit  of  be- 
ing a beautiful  place.  These  impressions  of 
persons  passing  through  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  one  city  will  grow  by  rea- 
son of  the  favorable  impression  and  good 
words  spoken  for  it,  while  another  will  de- 
generate, and  no  one  will  recommend  it  as 
a place  in  which  to  live.” 

Considering  the  source,  this  is  a very  in- 
teresting argument;  and  the  best  of  it  is 
that  we  all  know  it  is  true.  Station  build- 
ing has  made  a great  advance  in  the  last  few 
years;  and  the  idea  that  the  railroad’s  right 
of  way  through  a town  is  not  necessarily  a 
scar — that  viaducts,  retaining  walls,  and 
overhead  bridges  which  are  not  only  sub- 
stantial in  construction  but  good  in  design 
do  as  much  for  the  railroad  as  they  do  for 
the  town — is  naturally  the  next  step  in  this 
chapter  of  civic  education.  But  the  rail- 
road must  make  the  first  improvement.  Pri- 
vate property  owners  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  much  for  holdings  along  the  dirty  and 
slipshod  old  style  right  of  way,  and  amid 
such  surroundings  the  city  hears  little  call 
for  “parks  and  broad  avenues.”  The  rail- 
road speaker  was  perfectly  right — but,  “gen- 
tlemen of  the  railroads,  it  is  up  to  you.  And 
it  may  be  admitted  you  are  rising  to  your 
obligations  fairly  well.” 

The  memorial  tower 
which  it  is  proposed 
that  “the  East  Side” 
shall  present  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  to 
commemorate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Delancey 
street  subway  loop,  is 
at  this  writing  more  interesting  as  a civic 
than  as  an  architectural  expression.  This 
is  partly  because  the  design  as  yet  is  only 
tentative,  not  having  been  passed  upon  by 


the  Art  Commission;  and  the  design  at- 
tempts to  include  so  much  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  without  modifications. 
In  general,  the  suggested  construction— piti- 
fully not  without  appropriateness — is  that 
of  a triumphal  arch  rather  than  of  a tower. 
The  East  Side  was  not  alone  in  its  fight 
against  an  elevated  railroad  loop,  but  the 
victory  was  literally  the  East  Side’s  own, 
for  the  argument  that  prevailed  was  con- 
sideration for  that  section’s  desires  and  ap- 
pearance. And  that  there  should  be  con- 
sideration of  these — where,  by  the  way,  the 
voting  population  is  most  condensed — is  even 
yet  so  extraordinary  a development  that  it 
seems  to  call  for  the  erection  of  an  arch  to 
record  and  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
sovereign  people!  As  one  walks  through  the 
East  Side,  One  questions  the  depth  with 
which  the  proposed  gift  really  will  enter 
into  the  people’s  lives.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  anything  like  a popular  subscription 
to  it,  however  small  the  individual  gifts,  it 
would  enter  deeply,  for  the  East  Side  has 
not  even  pennies  to  spare  without  the  half- 
pang and  half-thrill  of  a self-denial.  The 
composition  of  the  proposed  soliciting  com- 
mittees suggests  that  the  territory  will  be 
pretty  completely  covered.  In  any  case,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  East  Side 
population  is  a shifting  one;  and  20  years 
from  now  it  will  not  know  if  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tower  slightly  overstates  the 
case.  So  a new  East  Side  may  be  expected 
to  gain  from  tower  and  tablet  courage  and 
inspiration.  For  the  plan  to  “park”  De- 
lancey Street,  there  may  be  cordial  approval. 
A great  parked  street  through  the  East  Side 
is  likely  to  mean  more,  to  a people  who  live 
on  the  streets  and  love  them,  than  would 
the  same  extra  acreage  put  into  the  “breath- 
ing spaces”  and  little  parks  for  which  there 
is  constant  cry.  The  experiment  is  civically 
interesting.  And  if,  with  the  arch  at  one 
end  and — as  suggested— the  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell  memorial  at  the  other,  it  develops 
into  the  people’s  road  of  triumph,  there  will 
be  nothing  of  its  kind  anywhere  more  in- 
teresting—especially  if  the  nationality  of 
the  resident  peoples  should  find  on  it  con- 
structional expression. 


The  Civic  League  of 
A St.  Louis  is  one  of  the 

_ _ few  really  great  local 

improvement  organiza- 
FROM  tions  — best  known 

ST.  LOUIS  probably  for  its  com- 

prehensive study  for  a 
new  “City  Plan”  for 
St.  Louis,  but  not  less  efficient  and  full  of 
energy  in  many  directions.  A recent  publi- 
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cation  by  the  League  is  its  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  April.  This  contains  a 
list  of  the  eighteen  standing  committees, 
their  purposes  and  members;  a financial 
statement,  showing  receipts  for  the  year  of 
nearly  $9,000,  which  was  a thousand  more 
than  expended;  the  annual  address  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary,  and  an  address 
by  Archbishop  Glennon  on“The  Ethical  Value 
of  Civic  Improvements.”  The  membership 
of  the  League  is  some  1,400,  and  to  a re- 
markable degree  it  appears  to  be  a working 
membership.  The  address  of  the  president, 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, discusses  at  some  length  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  carry  out  the  city  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  League  more  than  a year  ago 
and  then  reviewed  in  this  magazine.  He 
says:  ‘‘The  five  small  parks  in  the  crowded 
district,  provided  for  in  the  bond  issue,  have 
been  located  and  are  to  be  improved  along 
the  general  lines  suggested  by  the  Civic  Cen- 
ters Committee  of  the  League,”  the  Public 
Library  Board  and  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mittee working  in  harmony  to  place  the 
branch  libraries  and  public  baths  near  these 
parks;  that  condemnation  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  way  for  the  Kingshighway 
are  being  pushed,  and  the  river  bluffs  at  the 
foot  of  Caldwell  Street — six  acres  in  extent — 
had  been  already  condemned  as  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  boulevard  when  the  presi- 
dent prepared  his  report.  He  says  that  the 
War  Department  of  the  government  has  had 
tentative  plans  and  estimates  prepared  for 
the  national  highway  which  the  report  con- 
templated from  Jefferson  Barracks  to  the 
•city  limits,  and  which  in  connection  with 
Kingshighway  will  form  a boulevard  more 
than  twenty-two  miles  long.  The  desired 
improvement  of  the  River  Des  Peres  and  its 
banks  is  being  planned,  he  declares,  ex- 
actly as  the  report  recommended.  A bill  for 
the  suggested  outer  park  system  will  be 
xeady  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature; 
and  while  the  scheme  for  grouping  the  public 
buildings  is  not  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
■elaborate  scale  contemplated  in  the  report, 
the  ordinance  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
for  the  new  court  house  has  been  passed,  and 
the  architects  are  making  plans  for  the 
building,  which  will  be  so  located  as  to  leave 
a block  of  open  park  space  between  it  and 
the  City  Hall.  The  address  of  the  secretary 

• contained  an  interesting  classification  of 
citizens  into  three  groups:  “men  who  are 
living  here  solely  for  what  they  can  get  out 

• of  the  city  in  a business  way;  those  who  are 
living  here  because  it  is  home,  and  they  can 
live  their  honest,  peaceful  lives  undisturbed; 
and  those  who,  in  addition  to  honest  living, 

.are  trying  to  put  into  the  city  all  they  can 


of  a better  civic  life.  The  first  is  the  civic 
philistine,  the  second  the  civic  individualist, 
and  the  third  the  civic  altruist.”  Mr.  Fesler 
took  a hopeful  view  of  what  the  altruists 
could  accomplish  by  showing  what  they  had 
already  done  for  cities.  The  following  sum- 
mary by  him  is  incomplete  but  striking:- 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  parks  are 
public  institutions  of  practically  the  last 
quarter  of  a century— that  in  1870  only  three 
cities  in  America  had  park  areas  worthy  of 
the  name — New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
— that  in  1886,  twenty-six  cities  had  park 
areas  averaging  500  acres  each,  and  that  to- 
day only  four  of  the  156  cities  above  30,000 
population  are  without  at  least  one  park? 

“Do  you  recall  that  the  first  public  play- 
ground was  not  established  until  1890  in 
Boston,  and  that  to-day  in  the  first  fifteen 
cities  we  have  more  than  150  public  play- 
grounds maintained  by  municipal  revenues, 
many  of  which  are  equipped  with  baths, 
gymnasia,  club  rooms,  assembly  halls  and 
branch  libraries? 

“Do  you  remember  that  it  is  within  the 
last  ten  years  that  free  public  concerts  have 
become  a permanent  feature  of  our  park  sys- 
tems, and  that  the  first  free  public  bath  was 
not  built  until  1894?  Why,  to-day,  the 
strongest  card  which  the  ward  politican  can 
play  is  to  secure  for  his  people  a playground, 
a public  bath:  or  a branch  library.”:  . 


An  interesting  recent 
development  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  city 
of  Madison,  the  rich 
and  rapidly  growing 
State  University,  and 
the  Park  and  Pleasure 
Drive  Association — which  for  Madison  serves 
as  a park  commission— in  engaging  on  an 
annual  salary  the  advisory  services  of  an 
Eastern  landscape  architect.  The  Boston 
“Herald”  commenting  on  the  invitation  and 
its  acceptance,  recommends  similar  action 
in  other  communities.  It  says:  “One  com- 

petent expert,  serving  many  agencies  with 
common  ideals  in  a given  community,  can 
produce  a vastly  more  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful effect  than  if  each  agency  had  a differ- 
ent adviser.”  By  co-operation,  too,  a higher 
priced,  and  therefore  presumably  more 
capable,  man  can  be  secured  and  as  ques- 
tions come  up  that  are  not  exactly  within  his 
line  specialists  may  be  called  to  consult  with 
him.  So  will  a city  obtain  expert  guidance. 
The  Wisconsin  example  is  interesting  aiso 
as  an  instance  of  the  too-rare  co-operation 
between  the  city  and  State  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a State  Capital. 
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The  National  Society 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  in 
conjunction  with  the 
Washington  Architect- 
ural Club  and  the 
Washington  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of 
Architects,  invite  com- 
petitive plans  for  the  arrangement  of  stands 
for  spectators  to  be  placed  on  the  route  of 
the  inaugural  procession  next  March. 

A committee  in  its  circular  says: 

“The  ceremonies  attending  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a new  President  attract  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  Washington.  The  city 
should  be  at  its  best;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, the  route  of  the  inaugural  procession, 
where  visitors  congregate,  has  heretofore 
been  marred  by  the  building  of  large  stands, 
which  hide  the  statues  and  trees,  and  do 
great  injury  to  both,  with  the  additional 
danger  of  destroying  them.  The  trees  and 
statues  and  public  buildings,  which  are  a 
feature  of  Washington,  should  be  visible  in 
their  proper  settings. 

“The  committee  in  charge  of  the  inaugural 
festivities  is  a volunteer  committee,  and  is 
appointed  so  near  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion that  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  thor- 
oughly consider  the  problems. 

“It  has  been  thought  that  a preliminary 
competition  for  the  stands  would  tend  to  a 
solution  of  some  of  these  problems,  and  this 
competition  is  undertaken  for  that  purpose, 
without  offering  any  guarantee  to  the  com- 
petitors that  their  designs  will  be  accepted. 


PREPARING 
FOR  THE 
COMING 
INAUGURAL 
PROCESSION 


“The  designs  which  are  awarded  prizes 
will  become  the  property  of  this  committee, 
and  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  will  be  offered 
to  the  inaugural  committee  at  the  next 
Presidential  inauguration,  for  such  use  as 
the  committee  may  see  fit  to  make  of  them, 
without  promise  of  compensation  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  prize.” 

“Three  prizes  are  offered:  First — Three 

hundred  (300)  dollars.  Second — One  hundred 
(100)  dollars.  Third — One  hundred  (100) 

dollars.” 

“Plans  will  be  delivered,  prepaid,  by  De- 
cember 1,  1908,  addressed  to  Mr.  Percy  Ash, 
the  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  whom 
further  information  is  to  be  had.” 


DEPUTY 

STATE 

ARCHITECT 

FOR 

NEW  YORK 


The  office  of  State 
Architect  of  New  York, 
which  is  at  present 
held  by  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Ware,  of  New  York 
City,  has  assumed  added 
importance  and  dig- 
nity. The  legislature 
of  1908  created  the  new  position  of  Deputy 
State  Architect,  with  a salary  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  its  first  occu- 
pant is  Mr.  M.  Francis  Oliver,  of  New  York 
City,  lately  a member  of  the  New  York  firm, 
Butler,  Rodman  & Oliver,  architects,  and  a 
cousin  of  General  Robert  Shaw  Oliver,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War. 


Recent  Books  on  Architecture  and  Building 


MODERN 
ARCHITECT- 
URL  AND 
CRAFTSMAN. 
SHIP* 


The  development  of 
architecture  and  crafts- 
m a n s h i p has  long 
been  at  a standstill  in 
Germany,  says  Mr. 
Mebes  in  an  interesting 
book  which  is  illus- 
trated by  an  extended 
buildings  in 
Netherlands, 
for  political 
states  exer- 


series  of  eighteenth  century 
Germany,  Denmark  and  the 
The  long  and  continued  wars 
independence  of  the  German 
cised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  archi- 
tecture and  the  allied  arts  in  those  countries 
that  even  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
he’m  Schinkel  and  his  equally  talented 
contemporaries  were  unable  to  exercise 
any  lasting  influence  on  German  archi- 
tecture. More  recently  the  condition  of 
architecture  and  craftsmanship  has,  on  the 
whole,  shown  no  inclination  to  continue  the 
rational  development  of  a popular  archi- 
tecture in  Germany.  Archaeology  there  has 
been,  and  slavish  imitation  of  dead  forms 
and  customs.  New  types  of  buildings  have 
been  called  into  being  by  new  economic  con- 
ditions. Commerce  has  produced  marvelous 
specimens  of  the  engineer’s  art.  The  de- 
velopment of  shipbuilding  would  be  simply 
incomprehensible  to  our  ancestors  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  more  in- 
timate fields  of  architectural  endeavor?  One 
has  but  to  walk  along  the  Kurfiirstendamm, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  thoroughfares 
of  a newly  developed  section  of  Berlin,  says 
the  author,  and  look  at  the  general  character 
of  the  blocks  and  blocks  of  recent  apartment 
houses,  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  present 
condition  of  architectural  art.  Loud  and 
dowdy  are  they  in  the  violent  originality 
each  to  outdo  its  neighbors  at  any  cost  in 
propriety.  Each  one  seems  to  say  “The 
like  of  me  has  never  been  done  before.” 
What  Mr.  Mebes  says  he  confines,  of 
course,  to  Germany;  but  its  almost  universal 
application  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 
The  Champs  Elysees  or  Central  Park  West 
are  simply  other  forms  of  the  malady.  The 
respectable  portion  of  society  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  power  to  influence  the  propriety 
of  the  houses  in  which  many  of  them  are 


forced  to  live.  Or  is  it  that  they  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter?  No  doubt  there  is 
not  to-day,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
a sufficiently  strong  body  of  public  opinion 
to  affect  in  any  degree  the  character  of  do- 
mestic buildings. 

Another  discouraging  sign  of  the  times  for 
architecture,  says  Mr.  Mebes,  is  the  com- 
parative neglect,  in  the  professional  cur- 
ricula, of  a study  of  an  architecture  which 
is  really  helpful  to  the  architect  of  to-day 
in  solving  his  problems.  He  argues  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  build- 
ings of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  which  there  exists  at  least  some 
semblance  of  modern  customs,  needs  and 
conditions,  rather  than  burden  the  mind  of 
the  architectural  student  with  the  multi- 
tudinous details  of  the  dead  styles.  The  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
design  will  afford  him  very  little  help  in  fac- 
ing the  complex  problems  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  only  by  going  back,  he  thinks, 
to  where  our  forefathers  left  off  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  erecting  appropriate 
and  beautiful  structures  that  we  can  to-day 
put  ourselves  into  a favorable  frame  of  mind 
to  continue  the  development  of  architecture 
and  really  produce  buildings  which  are  of 
and  for  the  people  of  this  generation. 


A good  indication  of 
HOME,  the  increasing  popular 

interest  in  architecture 
DECORATION  an(j  eSpecially  in  do- 

AND  mestic  work  is  the 

FURNISHINGS*  large  number  of  books 

that  have  recently  ap- 
peared on  house  build- 
ing and  decoration  both  in  America  and 
abroad.  It  is  such  a work  which  prompts 
these  remarks.  The  book  consists  of  a series 
of  some  240  pages  of  attractive  photographic 
illustrations  of  decorated  and  furnished 
rooms,  furniture  and  house  furnishings  of 
many  kinds,  designed  by  well  known  Ger- 
man, Austrian  and  Danish  architects  and 
decorators,  and  executed  by  competent 
craftsmen.  These  illustrations  are  preceded 
by  a short  article  on  the  subject  of  modern 
domestic  interior  decoration  and  furniture 
by  Dr.  Hermann  Warlich,  of  Cassel.  The 


*XJm  1800:  Architektur  Und  Handwerk  Im  Letz- 
ten  Jahrhundert  Ihrer  Traditionellen  Entwickelung, 
by  Paul  Mebes,  Regierungsbaumeister  und  Archi- 
tekt.  F.  Bruckmann  A.-G.,  Munchen  1908. 


•Wotanung  Und  Hausrat  Mit  einleitendem 
von  Dr.  Herman  Warlich.  F.  Bruckmann 
Munchen  1908. 
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aim  of  the  book,  says  its  author,  is  to  state 
some  of  the  leading  considerations  that 
enter  into  the  production  of  simple,  beauti- 
ful and  select  home  surroundings.  The 
author  qualifies  what  he  has  to  say  by  the 
remark  that  the  statements  which  are  made 
in  his  article  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded 
as  of  general  application.  Anything  which 
may  to-day  be  demanded  and  accomplished 
in  the  realm  of  home  decorations  and  fur- 
nishings is  the  result  of  particular  needs, 
tastes  and  circumstances.  Dr.  Warlich’s 
book  aims,  above  all,  to  re-awaken  in  the 
cultured  public  a love  of  the  beautiful  and 
select,  and  by  numerous  pictures  he  hopes 
to  arouse  a sense  for  simple  and  appropriate 
home  furnishings  and  decoration.  He 
records  the  fact  that  only  during  the  last 
decade  has  there  been  noticeable  a striving 
to  make  the  houses  of  refined  people  con- 
sistent creations  of  the  deepest  signification 
of  their  public  and  private  lives,  in  short 
to  imbue  their  occupants  with  an  artistic 
sense,  a style,  and  thereby  to  create  the 
basis  of  a home  culture,  which  the  author 
says  (speaking  of  Germany),  “we  have  not 
possessed  for  half  a century.”  Further  on 
he  says  that  “there  can  be  style  only  where 
there  is  culture.”  He  then  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  general  question  of  tradition  in 
architecture  and  its  retarding  effects  for 
modern  art  if  allowed  to  enslave  it.  He 
notes  significant  signs  of  an  artistic  eman- 
cipation from  customs  which  have  no  mean- 
ing for  people  of  < , te-day.  Then  follows  a 
discussion  on  harmphy  and  rhythm  of  deco- 
ration in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the 
room  and  its  internal  and  external  sur- 
roundings. Hygiene,  light  and  color  are  es- 
pecially taken  into  account  and  such  prac- 
tical matters  as  lighting,  heating,  and  gen- 
eral sanitation  of  surfaces  are  treated. 

The  general  impression  that  one.  gets  from 
Dr.  Warlich’s  book  is  that  the  subject  of 
house  decoration  and  furnishing  is  really  of 


intense  interest  and  of  great  importance  to 
a people’s  mental  welfare — a decidedly 
valuable  impression. 


Most  architects  are 
not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment very  busy,  nor 
have  their  offices  been 
besieged  by  too  many 
clients  during  the  past 
year.  The  catalogs 
published  by  such  as- 
sociations as  the  Architectural  Deague  of 
America,  The  Tee-Square  and  the  Washing- 
ton Architectural  Clubs  plainly  say  that  to 
anyone  who  is  curious  enough  to  turn  over 
their  pages.  The  absence  of  the  usual  mul- 
titude of  gigantic  skyscrapers,  huge  hotels 
and  the  others  is  remarked.  The  custom- 
arily liberal  appropriation  for  building  con- 
struction has  taken  on  more  modest  pro- 
portions, though  the  falling-off  in  the  quan- 
tity of  large  undertakings  has  not  affected 
their  quality  as  might  be  supposed. 

The  progress  of  architectural  design  in  the 
year’s  public  as  well  as  private  buildings  is 
there.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  smaller  suburban  and 
country  houses  which  begin  to  show  in  their 
design  a discretion  indicating  that  their 
owners  take  some  interest  in  them  besides 
having  them  grand  and  (according  to  a 
popular  notion  that  still  holds  considerable 
sway)  true  to  some  by-gone  tradition  which 
means  nothing  to  them  but  the , name.  The 
nqrpber  of  original  and  painfully  unreason- 
able designs  is  rapidly  decreasing.  And 
there  can  be  no  more , hopeful  sign  that  the 
standard  of  architecture  with  us  is  improv- 
ing. If  the  integrity  of  American  govern- 
ment and  institutions  depends  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  family  and  the  individual, 
the  character  of  our  national  art  and  archi- 
tecture must  come  about  through  the  artis- 
tic elevation  of  our  homes. 


AVKAT  THE, 
ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 
CATALOGS 
SAY 
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A Great  American  Architect:  Leopold  Eidlitz 

i. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Work 


Leopold  Eidlitz  died  in  New  York, 
March  22,  1908,  having  for  a year  and 
a half,  since  the  death  of  Frederick 
Diaper,  enjoyed,  or  at  least  held,  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  the  “dean”  of 
his  guild  in  New  York,  and  probably  in 
the  United  States.  His  active  career, 
from  the  building  of  St.  George’s,  in 
1848,  covered  almost  half  a century — 
an  active  and  fruitful  half-century  in 
the  history  of  American  architecture. 
He  might  almost  have  said,  paraphras- 
ing Grattan  on  the  Irish  Parliament, 
that  he  had  rocked  the  cradle  of  the 
Gothic  revival  and  that  he  had  followed 
its  hearse.  The  time  when  he  began  was 
the  time  when  the  Gothic  revival  was 
beginning  to  enlist  most  of  the  intellect 
and  a still  larger  share  of  the  enthus- 
iasm of  American  architects,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  do  for  many  years.  Counting 
in  the  Romanesque  with  the  Gothic  re- 
vival, one  may  say  that  it  lasted  for  a 
full  generation.  It  is  a rather  pathetic 
proof  of  the  desuetude,  innocuous  or 
otherwise,  into  which  it  has  fallen,  that 
Professor  Hamlin,  enumerating,  in  the 
Architectural  Record  the  other  month, 
the  best-deserving  of  American  archi- 
tects, quite  forgot  to  include  the  name 
of  Upjohn,  whom,  just  about  a genera- 
tion ago,  the  “American  Architect,”  then 
at  its  beginning,  acclaimed  as  “the 
Father  of  American  architecture.” 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi;  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte, — 

Let  the  present  chronicler,  far  as  he  is 
from  Horace’s  requirement  of  a “vates 
sacer,”  do  what  he  can  to  rescue  one  of 
them.  At  least  a survey  of  a career  so 
typical  ought  to  have  its  interest. 

* * * 

Mr.  Eidlitz  was  born  in  Prague, 
March  29,  1823.  He  never  forgot 

his  birthplace.  Reminiscences  of  the 


Moldau  kept  recurring  in  his  work  by 
the  Hudson.  As  the  towers  of  the  Dry 
Dock  Savings  Bank  and  of  the  Clergy 
House  of  St.  George’s  and  such  lesser 
erections  as  the  “institutional”  top  of  a 
commercial  building  survive  to  attest, 
he  remembered,  “super  flumina  Baby- 
lonis,”  the  picturesque  “Pulverthurm” 
and  the  picturesque  bridge  head  of  his 
native  city,  even  though  combined  with 
reminiscences  of  the  Nassauerhaus  in 
Nuremberg.  These  things  came  back 
to  him  as  admissible  motives  in  far  dif- 
ferent erections.  His  schooling,  after 
he  had  outgrown  the  available  facili- 
ties of  Prague,  was  transferred  to  the 
Vienna  Polytechnic,  but  it  was  not  yet 
a distinctly  architectural  education. 
There  is  and  long  has  been  a spe- 
cially close  connection  in  Vienna  be- 
tween the  science  and  the  art  of  build- 
ing, elsewhere  so  harshly  divorced  to 
their  mutual  disadvantage.  There  the 
“Society  of  Architects  and  Engineers” 
is  a single  institution.  Certainly  no 
builder  of  our  times  has  striven  more 
earnestly  and  persistently  than  Mr.  Eid- 
litz to  reunite  the  two,  as  they  were 
united  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  base  ar- 
chitecture upon  science  and  to  infect 
engineering  with  art.  But  he  did 
not  resort  to  Vienna  to  study  archi- 
tecture. He  was  destined  or  had  des- 
tined himself  to  the  calling  of  a land- 
steward,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
might  come  the  erection  of  sundry  hum- 
ble and  utilitarian  classes  of  buildings 
called  for  in  the  administration  of  an 
estate.  It  was  while  engaged  in  learning 
how  to  do  these  that  his  imagination 
took  fire  at  the  possibility  opened  before 
him  of  doing  worthier  and  larger  things. 

From  the  time  when  this  possibility 
opened  upon  him,  he  was  already  in  in- 
tention an  architect.  He  was  not  yet 
quite  come  to  his  majority  when,  in 
1843,  he  landed  in  New  York*  and  he 
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hastened  to  offer  his  draughtsmanship 
to  the  local  architect  whose  work  most 
appealed  to  him.  Necessarily,  in  view 
of  his  endowment  and  his  equipment, 
this  was  Richard  Upjohn. 

Trinity,  the  first  and  still  so  far  from 
the  worst  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  was  already  well  under 
way,  and  the  drawings  for  it  all  done, 


opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  new 
St.  George’s,  migrating  from  Beekman 
Street  to  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  the 
firm  of  Blesch  and  Eidlitz,  a young  Ba- 
varian and  a young  Bohemian,  was 
formed,  very  likely  “ad  hoc.”  I think 
they  did  nothing  else  together,  and  their 
co-operation  in  this  did  not  go  beyond 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  As 


FIG.  3.  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH  FROM  THE  REAR. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York.  Blesch  & Eidlitz,  Architects. 


but  the  young  Bohemian  found  some 
work  in  the  office  of  the  Anglican  archi- 
tect. He  could  not  in  any  sense  be  de- 
scribed as  Upjohn’s  pupil.  He  never 
assimilated  the  “Anglican”  architectural 
tradition.  But  he  never,  to  the  day  of 
his  own  death,  ceased  to  regard  his  first 
and  only  American  “patron”  with  affec- 
tionate veneration.  The  employment 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  a “Gothic” 


to  these,  the  junior  partner  long  after- 
wards declared  that  it  was  difficult  to 
apportion  the  credit.  “The  exterior  was 
mainly  his,  the  interior  mainly  mine.” 
But  the  senior  partner  fell  ill  and  was 
disabled  almost  immediately,  and  the 
work  was  entirely  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  junior,  who  was 
the  only  architect  of  the  church  recog- 
nized by  its  authorities  and  in  relation 
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vival.  Evidently  enough  German  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was,  and  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Anglicanism  of  Trinity. 
Evidently  successful  the  result  still  is, 
though  the  front  has  long  since  lost  the 
open  spires  which  were  its  crowning  or- 
nament, and  which  were  taken  down 
some  twenty  years  ago,  after  a fire 
which  had  compelled  the  reconstruction 
of  the  interior.  (Fig.  2.)  A spire  of 
any  kind  in  solid  masonry  was  rare 
enough  in  New  York  sixty  years  ago. 


the  other  hand,  suffer  from  a monotony 
which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  avoid- 
able. The  simple  “hallenartige”  lay-out 
of  the  interior  as  a large  undivided 
room,  besides  being  economical,  may 
very  likely  have  been  due  to  the  insist- 
ence of  the  rector  that  it  should  be 
“evangelical.”  For  Dr.  Tyng  was  an 
insistent  “evangelical,”  to  whom  a 
church  was  primarily  a meeting  house, 
a place  in  which  to  preach  and  to  be 
preached  to,  or  even  at.  Long  drawn 


with  them.  But  without  doubt  the  brief 
association  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him.  Blesch,  a Grand  Prix  of  Munich, 
had  the  regular  architectural  training 
which  the  junior  partner  lacked,  but 
the  results  of  which  his  eager  and  studi- 
ous mind  soon  absorbed.  Both  partners 
were  penetrated  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  South  German  phase  of  the  Gothic 
or  more  properly  the  Romanesque  re- 


fig.  4. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York. 


Very  likely  Trinity  offered  the  only 
other  specimen.  But  the  slender  crock- 
eted  cone  of  Trinity  was  a familiar  and 
well-precedented  form,  compared  with 
these  bold  skeletons  of  stone.  The  rear 
is  quite  as  successful  in  its  way  as  the 
front,  after  the  form  so  copiously  pre- 
cedented  in  the  parent  style,  though  the 
immediate  prototype  appears  to  be  the 
apse  of  Trier.  (Fig.  3.)  The  sides,  on 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH. 

Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 
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aisles  and  fretted  vaults  did  not  conduce 
to  this  function,  nor  perhaps  the  tran- 
septs which  his  architect  never  willingly 
omitted  from  any  subsequent  church. 
Moreover,  they  were  objectionable  as 
savoring  of  Popery,  as  very  likely  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  Trinity  savored  in  his 
mind.  His  architect  used  long  after- 
wards to  tell  how  he  insisted  that  his 
“communion-table”  should  not  be  mis- 
takable  for  an  “altar.”  “Make  me  a 
table,  do  you  understand,  a table  that  I 
can  walk  around  and  see  under.”  Espe- 


tuted  an  interior  feature  as  novel  and 
startling  in  its  way  as  the  exterior 
feature  of  the  open  spires.  But  these 
galleries  were  of  such  importance  that 
they  really  demanded  exterior  expres- 
sion by  a subdivision  of  those  tall  undi- 
vided windows  of  the  flank  which  entail 
upon  it  its  monotony.  Evidently  the 
monotony  would  have  been  relieved  ef- 
fectively by  a subdivision  of  the  win- 
dows, with  a double  or  even  a single 
opening  under  the  gallery  and  the  un- 
divided window  above  it.  Such  a di- 


FIG.  5.  COTTAGE  AT  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  (ABOUT  1860). 


dally  the  good  Evangelical  had  no  more 
use  for  supports  encumbering  the  floor 
and  obstructing  vision  than  he  had  for 
storied  windows  richly  shedding  a 
dim  religious  light,  and  would  not  have 
such  in  his  meeting  house.  As  a result 
he  got,  as  the  church  was  originally 
built,  hanging  galleries  supported  by 
bracketing  anchored  into  the  buttresses, 
though,  as  reconstructed  after  the  fire, 
slender  posts  were  substituted  for  the 
brackets  (Fig.  4).  As  first  built, 
these  galleries,  which  were  of  Mr. 
Eidlitz’s  devising  and  design,  consti- 


Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 

vision  would  have  removed  the  chief  ar- 
chitectural blemish  on  what  is  and  would 
be  even  with  worse  faults,  one  of  our 
most  seemly  and  dignified  New  York 
churches,  inside  and  out. 

* * * 

The  popular  success  of  St.  George’s 
was  immediate  and  striking  and  with 
that  success  the  young  architect  found 
himself  fairly  launched  as  a Gothic  prac- 
titioner. In  1850  and  for  years  after- 
wards, to  be  a Gothic  architect  was  to 
be  a church  architect.  Richard  Upjohn 
himself,  the  pioneer  of  Gothic,  when  he 
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had  a secular  building  to  do,  as  in  the 
old  Trinity  Building  and  the  old  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  lapsed  into  some  mild 
and  discreet  mode  of  the  Renaissance. 
But  nobody  ever  accused  Leopold  Eidlitz 
of  lacking  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. “Gothic,”  he  used  to  maintain, 
“is  adequate  to  every  expression,”  and 
he  strove  to  “make  it  so.”  I remember 
Joseph  Sands,  of  Renwick  and  Sands, 


whereas  in  the  former  you  had  a build- 
ing with  architecture  adjoined  to  it,  “in 
true  Gothic,  so  long  as  you  find  two 
stones  together,  you  find  architecture.” 
But  in  those  earliest  days,  he  found  no 
client  to  help  him  realize  his  dreams, 
and  perforce  did  churches.  He  did 
some  thirty  of  them,  more,  he  mentioned 
once,  than  he  did  houses.  In  those 
days,  indeed,  hardly  anybody  thought  of 


FIG.  6.  COTTAGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY  (ABOUT  1860). 

Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


himself  a convinced  Gothicist  and  au- 
thor of  such  a home  of  ritual  as  St.  Al- 
ban’s, saying  to  him,  “I  don’t  believe 
you  could  design  a Corinthian  capital.” 
The  rejoinder,  though  but  of  a word, 
cannot  be  done  justice  to  without  capi- 
tals—“DESIGN !”  And,  in  one  of  the 
discussions  with  Richardson  to  which  I 
was  privileged  to  listen,  he  designated 
the  essential  difference  between  classic 
and  mediaeval  work  by  saying  that 


invoking  an  architect  for  a city  house. 
Almost  everybody  was  content  with  a 
ready-to-live-in  habitation.  It  was  only 
in  suburban  and  country  houses  that  the 
architect  came  in  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I have  already  told  in  these  col- 
umns, without  his  name,  how  M!r.  Eid- 
litz once  did  a house  near  Bridgeport 
for  Barnum,  house  long  since  consumed 
by  fire,  a house  for  which  the  drawings 
were  ordered  through  an  agent,  in  which 
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FIG.  7.  HAMILTON  FERRY  HOUSE  (ABOUT  1858). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

the  architect  undertook  the  architectural 
expression  of  Humbug,  mainly  in  lath 
and  plaster,  and  succeeded,  as  he  found 
on  visiting  the  executed  work  long 
after,  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  mischief  which  had 
inspired  the  design,  he  rang  the  door- 
bell, which  was  answered  by  the  show- 
man in  person.  The  visitor,  professing 
admiration  for  the  edifice,  inquired  the 
name  of  the  architect,  and  was  informed 
that  the  architecture  was  the  result  of  a 
cosmopolitan  competition,  had  cost  the 
showman  $10,000.  “No  it  didn’t,”  re- 
torted the  actual  designer,  whereto  the 
showman,  with  a presence  of  mind  which 
at  once  explained  and  justified  his  suc- 
cess in  humbug,  softly  queried,  “Is  your 
name  Eidlitz?” 

In  such  domestic  work  as  he  did  seri- 
ously and  not,  like  the  lath  domes  of 
“Iranistan,”  in  a spirit  of  hilarity  or  of 
mockery,  he  took  for  his  prototype  the 
Swiss  chalet  as  the  highest  development 
of  timber  construction,  superposing  the 
timberwork  on  a basement  of  rough 
stone  or  of  half-timbered  construction 
with  brickwork,  once  at  least,  in  the 
pretty  cottage  at  Englewood  combining 
all  three  (Fig.  5)  with  an  excellent  ef- 
fect. Of  the  half-timbered  construction 
illustrated  in  the  other  cottage  in  New 
Jersey  (Fig.  6)  he  related  that  he  once 
designed  a house,  I think  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  on  visiting  the  result  long  aft- 
erwards found  that  the  ingenious  Yan- 
kee carpenter  had  saved  himself  trouble 
by  building  a brick  house  and  tacking 
on  the  timber  framework  by  way  of 


Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 

applied  ornament.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple of  mere  carpentry  is  the  Hamilton 
Ferry  House  in  Brooklyn,  still  standing 
after  more  than  half  a century,  but 
shorn  of  much  of  its  original  effect  by 
the  removal  of  the  more  decorative  fea- 
tures of  the  interior,  and  especially  by 
repainting  the  interior  in  equable  drab, 
where  originally  the  construction  had 
been  effectively  emphasized  by  the  ap- 
plication of  color.  (Fig.  7.)  Even  in 
its  present  partly  dismantled  and  partly 
obliterated  state,  the  ferry  house  is  an 
effectively  picturesque  object  with  its 
very  bold  timber  hoods  projecting  over 
the  slips  on  the  water  front,  and  its 
triplet  of  gables  and  emphatic  framing 
on  the  land  front.  It  is  not  praising  it 
too  highly,  it  is  not  praising  it  highly 
enough  to  say  that  it  remains  the  most 
interesting,  architecturally,  of  the  ferry 
houses,  whether  its  successors  have  been 
overlaid  by  concealing  coats  of  shin- 
gles or  of  sheet-metal,  and  tormented 
into  a factitious  picturesqueness  by  the 
addition  of  superfluous  features.  An- 
other rather  remarkable  piece  of  car- 
pentry is  the  timber  roof  of  a hundred 
feet  clear  span,  with  which,  many  years 
later,  he  covered  Tompkins  Market, 
after  two  previous  roofs  had  failed.  All 
these  works  were  expositions  of  the 
mechanical  facts  of  the  case,  as  indeed 
was  the  case  with  his  work  in  general, 
whatever  the  material.  But  the  skele- 
tonizing facilitated  by  an  expressive 
treatment  of  wood,  as  of  metal,  makes 
the  exposition  more  immediately  appre- 
hensible than  in  masses  of  masonry. 
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roof,”  the  roof  being',  as  we  shall  see, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  interior.  That 
remark  would  have  saddened  or  irritated 
the  architect,  who  would  have  thought 
his  work  a failure  if  it  did  not  “lecture 
on”  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  going 
with  him  once  to  look  at  the  decoration 


preciate  the  entire  iniquity  of  the  ar- 
rangement, you  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
that  member  is  not  a compression-piece, 
but  a tension-piece.” 

* * * 

But  about  the  church-building.  The 
impulse  to  the  Gothic  revival  in  this 


While  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street,  still  stood,  and  while  its  organist, 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren,  was  giving  re- 
citals on  the  excellent  instrument  there- 
in, an  unmusical  auditor  observed,  “I 
would  rather  hear  a lecture  on  that 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


of  the  Union  League  Club,  when  that 
decoration  was  new  and  a lion,  I 
remarked  the  treatment  of  the  king-posts 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room  as  col- 
umns with  capitals  and  bases  complete, 
as  looking  somehow  wrong.  The  ra- 
tional architect’s  comment  was : “To  ap- 


FIG.  8.  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 
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country  came  from  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  was  necessarily  “An- 
glican.” The  Anglican  tradition  meant 
little  to  a German,  for  whom  its  associa- 
tions did  not  exist,  nor  much,  compara- 
tively, to  a logician,  who  naturally  and 
necessarily  rated  its  historical  examples 
below  those  of  France  and  of  the  great 
German  example  which  carried  the  logic 
of  Gothic  to  its  uttermost  development. 
Accordingly  the  early  churches  of  Eid- 
litz  became,  and  I find  remain,  rather 


a country  parish  church,  and  these  at- 
tributes are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  architect.  The  open 
timbered  ceiling  of  Christ  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  doubtless  his  most  successful 
church,  is  some  27  feet  higher  than  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  Trinity  in  New  York, 
which  has  a much  greater  length.  St. 
Peters  has  been  partly  rebuilt  since,  in 
consequence  of  a fire,  though  most  sym- 
pathetically, and  by  the  architect’s  own 
son.  Otherwise,  or  even  so,  I should 


FIG.  9.  THE  BROADWAY  TABERNACLE  (1859-1905),  DURING  ERECTION. 


6th  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


rocks  of  offense  to  the  Anglicans.  The 
very  success  of  St.  George’s  designated 
its  author  as  the  architect  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals rather  than  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cals.  One  of  its  earliest  successors,  St. 
Peter’s,  Westchester,  completed  in  1853, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a “churchly” 
church.  But  the  insistence  upon  the 
transeptual  arrangement,  and  the  insist- 
ence upon  height,  even  at  the  expense  of 
other  dimensions,  would  discommend  it 
to  the  Anglican,  with  his  preference 
for  the  “long  drawn  aisle,”  especially  for 


be  glad  to  show  here  a photograph  of  it. 
But  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  which  the  ecclesio- 
logical  tradition  does  not  apply,  an 
erection  of  1857,  I am  able  herewith  to 
exhibit,  as  it  looks  in  the  summer  of 
1908.  (Fig.  8.)  When  I first  saw  it, 
more  than  a generation  ago,  and  had  no 
means  of  determining  its  authorship, 
excepting  “infallible  inference,”  it  struck 
me  by  its  indigenous  and  homegrown 
and  vernacular  aspect.  In  spite  of  the 
unmistakably  academic,  German  acad- 
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emic,  window  traceries,  the  general 
treatment,  even  the  treatment  of  the 
open  spire  was,  and  is,  so  unacademic.  It 
seemed  as  if  an  inspired  village  mason, 
aided,  or  even  possibly  impeded,  by  a 
manual  of  German  geometric  Gothic, 
had  piled  up  stone,  in  straightforward 
pursuance  of  “a  refined  building  pur- 
pose.” And  so  it  strikes  me  again  when 
revisited  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 


ing  to  the  surroundings,  must,  indeed, 
have  seemed  more  incongruous  with  the 
Greenwich  of  1857  than  it  seems  with 
the  Greenwich  of  1908.  So  large  and 
massive  a church  was  a great  undertak- 
ing for  Greenwich  half  a century  ago. 
There  is,  just  beyond  this  Congregation- 
al Church,  a very  typical  and  extremely 
pretty  Episcopal  church,  contemporary 
with  it,  from  the  designs  of  one  of  the 


FIG.  10.  INTERIOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  (CATHEDRAL),  COMPLETED  1867. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


One  might  possibly  detect  in  the  renun- 
ciations of  the  finished  work,  the  point 
of  its  author’s  remark  upon  Mr.  Up- 
john’s  design  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  Brooklyn,  to  which  he  himself 
made  a picturesque  addition : “He  did 

it  conscientiously,  upon  the  ground  that 
Presbyterians  were  not  entitled  to  archi- 
tecture.” But  one  prefers  to  think  not. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  to  remark  that  the 
design  shows  no  intention  of  conform- 


most  accomplished  of  the  Anglican  re- 
vivalists, Mu.  Frank  Wills,  almost  the 
perfection  of  an  English  parish  church. 
The  contrast  is  instructive.  The  Angli- 
can edifice  nestles  in  the  valley.  The 
Teutonic  presentation  of  Congregation- 
alism domineers  from  the  hill,  with  ex- 
cellent effect  in  its  own  way,  which  is 
not  at  all  the  way  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Eidlitz’s  work  has  lately  been  extended 
by  Mr.  Tubby  through  the  addition  of 
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FIG.  11.  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY  (1875-1901). 

Madison  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 
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a chapel  at  the  rear,  and  in  a very  skill- 
ful and  sympathetic  way.  And  there 
are  very  few  towns  of  the  size  of  Green- 
wich which  have  three  churches  so  well 
worth  looking  at  in  their  several  kinds, 
as  these  two,  and  a third  designed  by 
Mr.  Cady  for  the  Presbyterian  worship. 
The  old  Tabernacle  in  Broadway  was, 
as  to  its  exterior,  perhaps  entitled  to 
higher  praise  than  that  of  solid  dignity. 
(Fig.  9.)  The  interior,  however,  before 
its  reconstruction  by  the  removal  of  the 
columns,  had  interest  and  character.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Eidlitz’s  interiors,  especially 
his  church  interiors,  were  almost  sure 
to  be  more  interesting  than  the  outsides. 
One  of  them  never  lacked  some  terminal 
feature  focus  and  cynosure  to  draw 
the  eye.  In  the  case  of  the  Tabernacle, 
this  was  an  elaborate  erection  in  carved 
oak  framing  and  including  the  pulpit. 

Christ  Church  in  St.  Louis,  after- 
wards the  Episcopal  Cathedral,  is  in 
effect  contemporary  with  these,  since  the 
plans  were  drawn  and  accepted  in  1859, 
though  the  exigencies  of  a border  city 
in  war-time  did  not  allow  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church  before  1867. 
(Fig.  10.)  This,  you  will  perceive,  is 
of  a very  different  inspiration  from  the 
others,  even  from  that  other  which  is 
of  the  same  denomination,  being  pri- 
marily ecclesiastical,  not  primarily  evan- 
gelical. Naturally,  it  gains  correspond- 
ingly in  effect,  having  the  cathedral 
complement  of  nave  and  aisles  and  tran- 
septs and  clerestory,  and  the  open  tim- 
ber ceiling  excepted,  being  carried  out 
in  solid  masonry.  The  Anglicans  joined 
in  the  acclamation  of  this  work  as  a bril- 
liant success,  including  so  impeccably 
Anglican  a critic  as  Charles  Kingsley, 
who  found  it  “the  most  churchly”  church 
he  had  seen  in  America.  When  it  was 
built  it  had  no  superior  in  the  country, 
and  no  rival  in  the  West;  as  it  cannot 
have  many  rivals  yet.  Without  doubt 
it  is  its  author’s  masterpiece  in  the 
stricter  kind  of  church  architecture,  a 
piece  of  skillful  and  scholarly  Gothic  in 
which  the  scholarliness  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes individuality. 

In  quite  another  kind,  being  a rever- 
sion to  the  evangelical  “auditorium,” 
and  a much  more  radical  version  than 


any  of  its  predecessors,  was  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Madison  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street,  in  New  York. 
(Fig.  11.)  The  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
was  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  rector 
of  St.  George’s,  was  that  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  Jr.,  even  “lower”  than  the  senior 
of  that  ilk,  of  whom  a ribald  said,  the 
time  he  resigned  his  charge  to  take  an 
insurance  agency  in  Paris,  that  this  tran- 
sition from  fire  to  life  insurance  was 
startlingly  sudden.  His  congregation 
had  for  some  years  worshipped  in  a very 
pretty  little  wooden  cottage  ornee  by 
Wrey  Mould  on  the  same  site  when  Air. 
Eidlitz  was  commissioned  to  supplant  it 
with  a larger  and  more  durable  audi- 
torium. The  demand  for  “auditoriums” 
had  infected  much  more  “churchly” 
congregations,  for  it  was  just  about  then 
that  the  elder  Upjohn  had  taken  the 
octagon  of  Ely  as  the  prototype  for  the 
new  St.  Thomas’s  upon  the  ground  that 
a congregation,  or  rather  an  audience, 
could  be  better  “accommodated”  in  that 
form  than  in  the  long  drawn  aisle.  Mr. 
Eidlitz’s  solution  was  much  more  radi- 
cal. He  devised,  as  he  put  it,  “a  the- 
atre with  ecclesiastical  details.”  -The 
ground  plan  of  his  auditorium  was  an 
ellipse,  appearing,  or  rather  not  appear- 
ing, in  a piece  of  elliptical  wall  on  one 
side,  the  outwardly  invisible  north  side, 
but  elsewhere  inscribed  in  the  parallelo- 
gram of  the  site,  sometimes  tangent  to 
the  outer  walls  and  sometimes  marked 
by  screens  of  columns.  Of  course  the 
arrangement  involved  a failure  of  exter- 
ior expression,  to  which  the  architect 
found  himself  forced  to  submit.  He 
had  once  schemed  a double-apsed  clere- 
story, such  as  some  of  the  great  Rhen- 
ish abbeys  show,  for  a project  for  a new 
Plymouth  church  for  Beecher,  project 
which  was  finally  quashed  by  the  great 
preacher’s  saying,  characteristically, 
“What’s  the  use?  After  me,  you’ll  get 
nobody  to  fill  it.”  Waiving  the  lack  of 
correspondence  between  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  result  was  an  interesting 
exterior  and  a far  more  interesting  in- 
terior. Since  the  curve  of  the  auditorium 
left  no  walls  for  the  clerestory  to  stand 
on,  this  was  lighted  by  the  tall  dormers 
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FIG.  12.  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL  (1868). 

5th  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  New  York.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


which  rested  at  the  ends  on  massive 
granite  piers,  exhibited  and  decorated. 
As  an  auditorium,  the  interior  was,  I 
believe,  entirely  successful,  while  archi- 
tecturally it  was  certainly  impressive  and 
even  “churchly”  in  spite  of  the  theatri- 
cal sweep  of  the  galleries.  It  is  sad  to 


things  they  wished  to  do  was  worth 
doing.  Certainly  none  of  the  things 
they  did  was  worth  doing.  They  cut 
down  the  high  windows  of  the  apse,  to 
the  artistic  destruction  of  that  feature. 
They  covered  up  with  walnut  mouldings 
the  exposed  granite  piers  which  so  dis- 
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arranged  in  the  roof  itself,  to  the  com- 
plication and  the  interest  of  which  the 
framing  of  them  much  contributed.  The 
roof  was  in  fact  carried  from  end  to 
end  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse  by 
a great  truss  in  timber  on  either  side, 
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relate  that,  under  a subsequent  adminis- 
tration, the  congregation  went  to  work 
to  reconstruct  the  interior,  and  even  in- 
vited the  original  architect  to  submit 
plans  for  the  reconstruction.  He  de- 
clined upon  the  ground  that  none  of  the 


FIG.  13.  INTERIOR  OF  TEMPLE'  EMANU-EL. 

5th  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  New  York.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect, 
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tinctly  asserted  their  function.  In  short 
they  converted  a construction  full  of 
purpose  and  character  into  a meaning- 
less and  characterless  sham.  And  all 
this  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
making  the  interior  “more  Gothic,”  a 
pretension  which  the  rector  avowed  in 
the  address  he  made  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  alterations,  and  which  de- 
noted an  insufficient  sense  of  the  distinc- 
tion, between  the  Goths  and  the  Van- 
dals. It  was  really  a relief  when  the 
poor  thing  was  put  out  of  its  misery  by 
being  demolished,  though  it  is  a pity  that 
there  is  no  photograph  available  which 
represents  so  interesting  and  so  sadly 
misconceived  an  architectural  achieve- 
ment. The  less  interesting  exterior  ex- 
pression of  it  is  available.  At  once  up- 
on its  completion  the  ever-ready  New 
York  nomenclator,  the  same  who  had 
dubbed  Wrey  Mould’s  Unitarian 
Church  in  Fourth  Avenue  “The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Zebra,”  or  his  legitimate 
successor,  stigmatized  it  as  “The  Church 
of  the  Homely  Oilcloth,”  and  careless 
New  York  in  general  let  it  go  at  that. 
Wrey  Mould  and  Eidlitz,  by  the  way, 
though  antipodean  in  their  respective 
attitudes  towards  life,  and  in  everything 
else  excepting  their  common  love  for 
Gbthic  architecture,  were  sympathetic 
even  when  competitive.  I have  just 
come  across,  in  the  file  of  “The  Crayon,” 
for  1856,  an  enthusiastic  article  by  Eid- 
litz upon  Wrey  Mould’s  design  for  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  another,  from 
the  same  pen,  on  Wrey  Mould’s  design 
for  that  new  church  of  Beecher’s,  en- 
thusiastic artistically,  though  deeming 
R.  M.  Hunt’s  design  the  most  practical 
meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Church  re- 
quirements. And  the  respectable  and 
responsible  Bohemian  greatly  enjoyed  a 
compliment  from  the  Bohemian  and  ir- 
responsible Anglican  which  was  repeat- 
ed to  him : “Eidlitz  is  death  on  form ; 

but  I’m  hell  on  color.”  “The  Church 
of  the  Oilcloth,”  homely  or  otherwise, 
was  as  wide  of  the  fact  as  most  popular 
epigrams.  The  brick  mosaic  was  as 
mere  a detail  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
of  the  later  church  as  the  striping  in  red 
and  white  had  been  in  that  of  the  earlier. 
Its  novelty  gave  it  an  undue  importance 


in  the  eyes  of  the  casual  beholder.  In 
fact,  it  was  entirely  successful  where  it 
was  removed  far  enough  from  the  eye, 
as  in  the  main  tower  and  the  apse,  and 
even  at  the  top  of  the  smaller  tower. 
But  in  the  field  of  the  side  wall,  by 
some  optical  illusion  which  the  architect 
had  not  foreseen,  the  diaper  of  yellow, 
brown  and  blue,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
field  of  the  wall,  produced  a zig-zag 
which  gave  the  look  of  confusion  and 
weakness.  This  old  photograph,  by  the 
presence  of  the  one-storied  shops  in  the 
foreground,  which  the  irony  of  fate  has 
preserved  when  what  was  so  much  bet- 
ter worth  preserving  has  passed  away, 
recalls  that  the  architect  of  the  church 
made  an  offer  to  the  “Vanderbilt  archi- 
tect,” the  architect  of  the  shops,  the  re- 
spectable but  not  illustrious  Mr.  Snook, 
to  design  the  shop  fronts  for  nothing, 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  some  sort  of 
grouping  with  the  church.  The  offer 
failed,  but  not  by  reason  of  any  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  other  practition- 
er, only  by  reason  of  a pressure  of 
time  under  which  he  could  not  accord 
the  necessary  “three  weeks”  for  archi- 
tecturalizing  the  shops  and  bringing 
them  into  relations  with  the  church.  A 
much  more  important  project  failed, 
with  results  we  must  still  find  deplorable, 
when,  through  a common  friend,  Mr. 
Eidlitz  endeavored  to  transmit  to  Mr. 
Roebling,  the  engineer  of  the  East  River 
Bridge,  an  offer  to  model,  gratuitously 
and  out  of  pure  interest  in  the  great 
work,  the  towers  of  that  structure.  The 
friend  declined  to  convey  the  proposal, 
fearing  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  engineer.  It  was  a great  pity,  for 
the  work  the  architect  volunteered  to 
do  was  work  he  was  pre-eminently  qual- 
ified to  do.  If  he  had  done  it,  the  tow- 
ers would  not  now  stand  as  disgraces 
to  the  airy  fabric  that  swings  between 
them. 

* * * 

Still  more  “out  of  line”  with  the  usual 
employments  of  a church  architect,  than 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  than 
any  Christian  church  or  conventicle 
whatsoever,  was  the  Jewish  synagogue 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  probably  the  most  meri- 
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torious  of  the  works  of  its  author  which 
still  stand  in  New  York.  (Fig.  12.) 
The  convention  that  the  architecture  of 
a synagogue  should  be  Oriental  was  al- 
ready forty  years  ago  fully  enough  es- 
tablished, but  it  had  not  resulted  in 
many  noteworthy  works.  It  was  at  any 
rate,  desirable  that  a synagogue  should 
be  distinguished  from  a Christian 
church,  while  yet  Christian  architecture 
contained  what  the  architect  of  this 
synagogue  regarded  as  the  only  avail- 
able repertory  of  constructions  suit- 
able for  so  elaborate  a work.  The 
temple  is  an  attempt  accordingly  to 
combine  Gothic  structure  with  Saracenic 
decoration,  including  in  that  term  carved 
and  moulded  as  well  as  colored  orna- 
ment. It  was  a very  bold  attempt,  but 
it  was  justified  by  the  event.  The  at- 
tempt is  proclaimed  in  the  front,  the 
setting  of  a nave  of  which  the  central 
feature  is  a rose  window  of  Gothic 
tracery  in  a pointed  recess  between  min- 
areted  towers,  culminating  its  buttresses 
with  minareted  pinnacles,  surmounting 
it  with  an  arcade  that  is  in  effect  an 
emphatic  belt,  and  a hipped  roof,  instead 
of  the  gable  that  was  to  be  expected, 
and  laying  stress  throughout  on  the  hori- 
zontal and  comparatively  slurring  the 
vertical  lines  which  would  have  denoted 
it  as  Gothic.  The  emphasis  is  deepened 
by  the  wide  space  between  the  nave 
and  its  flnaking  towers,  and  by  the  ex- 
tremely pretty  flying  bridges  that  con- 
nect them  with  it.  There  is  an 
academic  incongruity  in  all  this,  doubt- 
less, but  it  is  altogether  of  the  letter, 
not  at  all  of  the  spirit.  The  fusion 
of  styles  is  real  and  complete,  not 
only  in  the  exterior,  but  in  the  in- 
terior where  occur  such  technical 
incompatibilities  as  a regular  round 
arched  triforium  amid  Alhambresque 
decoration,  and  minarets  crowned  with 
Gothic  foliated  finials.  The  exterior  is 
known  to  all  New  Yorkers,  of  course, 
but  the  interior  is  even  better  worth 
knowing.  (Fig.  13*)  WFat  was  meant 
to  be  its  culminating  feature,  the  light 
gallery  over  the  ark  at  the  east  end, 


lighted  from  invisible  openings  at  its 
ends,  is  now  marred  of  its  original  ef- 
fect, being  filled  with  organ  pipes, 
which  also  produce  a pretty  effect, 
though  by  no  means  the  effect  the  de- 
signer intended.  The  color  decoration, 
however,  which  was  not  crude  even 
when  the  temple  was  opened,  has  been 
delightfully  mellowed  since,  by  time, 
and,  though  entirely  in  positive  colors, 
it  makes  the  intended  effect  of  the  result- 
ant tint.  “Some  decorators  mix  colors  in 
the  pot,”  the  architect  used  to  say,  “and 
others  on  the  walls.”  Doubtless  in  theory 
the  juxtaposition  of  positive  colors,  pro- 
ducing the  desired  “tone,”  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  far  more  vividness  and  fire. 
George  Inness  once  proposed  to  himself 
to  paint  landscape  with  the  three  primar- 
ies alone,  though  he  was  mercifully 
withheld  from  the  actual  attempt.  Seem- 
ingly it  is  in  a large  part  a question  of 
optics.  To  one  eyesight  the  colors  will 
blend  at  a distance  from  which,  to  an- 
other, they  stand  out  in  all  their  native 
crudity.  But  for  most  spectators  this 
decoration  in  the  Temple  Emanu-el  is 
very  successfully  blended.  On  the  other 
hand  those  who  remember  the  ceiling  of 
the  Assembly  Chamber  as  it  was,  re- 
member that  the  density  of  the  design 
was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  blending, 
and  that  the  colors  remained  crude  in 
effect,  in  spite,  or  even  in  part  because, 
of  the  relief  which  did  undoubtedly  en- 
hance their  liveliness.  In  the  archi- 
tect’s own  drawing-room,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  made  the  experiment  of  giving 
force  to  the  color  by  modelling  the  plas- 
ter in  relief  and  here,  on  so  much  small- 
er a scale,  with  entire  success,  and 
with  even  a greater  advantage  to  the  life 
of  the  decoration  than  a fabric  woven 
in  colors  has  over  one  printed.  In  any 
case,  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  a beau- 
tiful success,  one  of  the  most  notable 
interiors  in  New  York,  while  exteriorly 
the  main  entrance  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  repertoires  in  New  York  of 
decorative  detail  and  the  porch  at  the 
rear  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
sketchable  “bits.” 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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New  Public  Buildings  at  Washington 

i. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  Buildings 


Within  the  past  five  years,  six  new 
public  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Washington,  at  a cost  of  over  eighteen 
million  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Four  of  these  buildings  have 
been  finished  within  the  last  ten  months, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  now  nearing 
completion.  At  no  time  since  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  was  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  have  such  exten- 
sive building  operations  been  carried 
on  by,  or  for,  the  Government,  and  cer- 
tainly not  since  the  days  of  Thornton, 
Latrobe  and  Bullfinch,  has  the  United 
States  built  so  wisely  or  so  well. 

Washington  is  fortunate  in  her  tradi- 
tion— she  was  exceptionally  well  planned 
and  her  first  public  buildings  were  ad- 
mirably designed.  This  tradition  im- 
poses certain  restrictions,  but  it  also 
sets  a standard  which  is  good.  All  of 
the  public  buildings  recently  erected  are 
classic  in  style,  as  are  the  Capitol,  the 
White  House,  the  Treasury,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Land  Office  and  the  City 
Hall,  and  five  of  them  have  been  located 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Park  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  in  1901,  which  urged, 
in  every  particular,  a speedy  return  to, 
and  strict  conformance  with,  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  city. 


When  Major  L’Enfant  laid  out,  on 
paper,  the  city  that  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson saw  in  their  dreams,  he  placed 
the  Capitol  on  the  eminence  upon  which 
it  now  stands,  and  proposed  that  legis- 
lative buildings  should  be  erected  so  as 
to  inclose  the  open  space  to  the  east  and 
form  a great  quadrangle.  But  Major 
L’Enfant  was  ahead  of  his  times,  and  a 
hundred  years  passed  before  any  definite 
steps  were  taken  toward  carrying  out 
this  scheme.  In  the  early  nineties  the 
building  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  located  upon  a site  to  the  east  of 
the  Capitol  Square,  and  ten  years  later 
Congress  authorized  the  purchase  of  land 
to  the  north  and  south  to  serve  as  sites 
for  office  buildings  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The 
House  Office  Building,  which  was  begun 
probably  a year  before  that  for  the  Sen- 
ate, was  occupied  last  winter,  though 
then  scarcely  completed,  and  the  Senate 
Office  Building  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
ready  for  occupancy  when  Congress  re- 
assembles next  December. 

Fortunately  both  of  these  buildings 
were  entrusted  to  the  same  firm  of 
architects — Carrere  and  Hastings — and 
to  a firm  whose  past  record  gave 
assurance  of  good  result.  Thus  these 
buildings,  which  stand  in  identically  the 
same  relation  to  the  Capitol,  have  been 
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studied  relatively,  rather  than  independ- 
ently, and  have  been  wrought,  all  must 
admit,  with  mature  skill  and  understand- 
ing. The  construction  of  these  buildings 
was  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds ; 
and  all  the  required  details  were 


House  Office  Building  is  in  the  form  of 
a hollow  square,  the  open  space  in  the 
center  being  a court  nearly  300  feet  in 
diameter ; the  Senate  Building  takes  the 
form  of  a U with  a court  of  equal  size 
inclosed  on  but  three  sides.  The  offices 
in  the  Senate  Building  are  arranged  in 
suites  of  two,  whereas  in  the  House 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

made,  in  a draughting  room  near  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Os- 
car Wenderoth,  subject  merely  to  the 
criticism  of  the  consulting  architects — 
Mr.  Hastings  for  the  House  and  Mr. 
Carrere  for  the  Senate  Building. 

The  two  buildings  are  nearly  identical 
in  plan  as  well  as  in  appearance.  The 


Thomas  Hastings,  Consulting  Architect. 

Building  all  are  separate  and  non-com- 
municating. These  are  the  only  dif- 
ferences except  in  matter  of  finish  hence 
the  scrutiny  of  one  will  suffice. 

The  House  Office  Building  occupies 
an  entire  block  bounded  by  B and  C 
Streets,  First  Street  and  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  south  east  of  the  Capitol,  and 
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has  a total  frontage  of  approximately 
one-third  of  a mile.  On  B Street,  which 
also  bounds  on  the  south  the  Capitol 
Square,  and  on  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
which  is  toward  the  Capitol,  the  faqades 
have  been  set  back  55  feet  from  the  curb 
and  the  space  between  the  side  walk  and 
the  building  is  to  be  devoted  to  terraces 
and  balustrades,  which  will  undoubtedly 


sub-basement  which  is  on  a level  with 
the  street  and  court.  This  has  made  it 
possible  to  arrange  ample  driveway  en- 
trances in  the  center  of  the  C Street 
wing,  on  the  street  level,  by  which  ac- 
cess is  gained  to  the  court.  These  drive- 
way entrances  open  on  large  rooms, 
which  will  be  used  for  handling  incom- 
ing and  out-going  mail,  as  well  as  sup- 
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SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING— PLAN 
Washington,  D.  C. 

enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  build- 
ing, assuring  it  on  these  two  sides  suit- 
able setting.  On  the  principal  ( B 
Street)  front  the  building  is  three  sto- 
ries in  height  above  ground,  but  the 
grade  falls- away  so  rapidly  on  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  arid  First  Street  that  the 
rear  (C  Street)  front  is  five  stories 
above  ground,  the  lowest  story  being  the 


OF  PRINCIPAL  (SECOND)  FLOOR. 

John  M.  Carrere,  Consulting  Architect. 

plies,  etc.,  required  both  for  this  build- 
ing and  the  Capitol,  with  which  it  is  di- 
rectly connected  by  a spacious  subwav. 
A driveway  starting  at  the  C Street  en- 
trance encircles  the  court  and  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  building  at  each  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  court  where  doorways  have 
been  provided  leading  directly  to  the 
staircases  and  elevators.  The  first  four 


John  M.  Carrere,  Consulting  Architect. 
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floors  are  devoted  to  the  offices  which 
are  arranged  in  a double  row  separated 
by  a corridor  12  feet  wide.  There  are  in 
all  397  and  each  is  2354  feet  by  16  feet 
in  dimensions.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  fourteen  large  rooms  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  committees ; a conference,  or 
caucus  room,  with  cloak  and  lounging 
rooms  adjoining;  a dining  room,  lunch 
room,  pantries  and  kitchen ; a post-office, 
barber  shop,  and  bathing  room,  and,  in 
the  cellar,  storage  rooms ; everything  in 
fact  that  need  or  comfort  could  suggest. 


the  rotunda  has  a diameter  of  57  feet 
4 inches,  whereas  the  diameter  of  the 
encircling  wall  is  75  feet  6 inches,  and 
the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  eye  of 
the  paneled  dome  is  68  feet.  Immedi- 
ately back  of  the  rotunda  is  a circular 
corridor  connecting  the  B Street  and 
New  Jersey  Avenue  corridors,  and  back 
of  this  is  the  main  stair,  which  is  double, 
and  ascends  between  walls  with  fre- 
quent landings,  after  the  manner  of  the 
monumental  stairs  of  the  Italian  Ren- 
aissance. The  Conference  room  is  back 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Architecturally  there  are  four  places 
of  special  interest  in  this  building — the 
rotunda,  which  is  at  the  corner  of  the 
building  nearest  the  Capitol;  the  vesti- 
bule, at  the  corner  nearest  the  Library  of 
Congress ; the  Conference  room,  beyond 
the  rotunda ; and  the  grand  staircase, 
which  intervenes  between  the  two.  The 
rotunda,  which  is  entered  from  the 
street,  extends  from  the  second  office 
floor  to  the  roof  and  terminates  with  a 
dome.  It  consists  of  a circle  of  18  mar- 
ble columns  standing  on  a marble  ar- 
cade, all  inclosed  in  a circular  wall,  or 
shell.  On  the  center  line  of  the  columns, 


OFFICE  BUILDING— COURT. 

Thomas  Hastings,  Consulting  Architect. 

of  this  staircase,  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  building,  and,  with  three  large  win- 
dows, overlooks  the  court.  The  space 
given  to  this  room  on  the  third  floor  is 
occupied  on  the  second  floor  by  the  post- 
office,  and  on  the  first  floor  by  the  bath- 
ing room  and  barbershop. 

The  exterior  of  this  building  is  avow- 
edly classic  in  design,  but  it  is  distinctly 
the  French  interpretation  of  the  Classic. 
The  B Street  faqade  has  as  its  principal 
feature  a colonnade,  composed  of  six- 
teen columns,  which  extends  through 
two  stories  and  is  flanked  with  pavilions. 
This  colonnade  rests  upon  a rusticated 
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base,  and  is  surmounted  by  its  entabla- 
ture and  a balustrade.  In  its  general  di- 
vision of  parts  this  facade  suggests  the 
Garde  Meuble  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, Paris,  and  the  pavilions  are  mod- 
eled on  those  of  the  Colonnade  du  Lou- 
vre. On  New  Jersey  Avenue  the  col- 
onnade is  omitted,  but  recalled  by  the 
employment  of  pilasters ; on  C Street  and 
First  Street  there  are  neither  columns 


marble;  and  the  court  wall  with  lime- 
stone from  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Note  should  be  made  here  of  the  reti- 
cent handling  and  scholarly  treatment 
of  these  two  buildings.  Artistic  “intem- 
perance” and  architectural  “wanton- 
ness”— both  common  faults — have  been 
avoided,  and  in  their  place  are  found  re- 
finement and  restraint.  Whereas  the 
appearance  of  these  two  facades,  at  a 
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nor  pilasters,  except  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  latter  fagade  where 
there  is  a short  colonnade  of  four  pairs 
of  columns;  and  the  court  walls  are  ab- 
solutely plain.  This  difference  in  treat- 
ment is  emphasized  in  the  House  Office 
Building  by  the  change  of  material,  the 
B Street  and  New  Jersey  Avenue  fac- 
ades being  faced  with  marble  from 
South  Dover,  New  York;  the  C Street 
and  First  Street  fagades  with  Georgia 


distance,  is  simple,  one  will  discover 
upon  them,  at  close  range,  much  orna- 
ment finely  designed  and  judiciously 
placed.  It  is  this  refinement  of  detail 
which  charms  and  for  which  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings  are 
notable.  Without  question  the  finish 
externally  is  exquisite  and  betokens  in- 
finite study — endless  pains.  Perhaps  one 
may  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  technique,  that  in  the 
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following  great  masters  the  “letter”  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  “spirit,”  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  becoming  enslaved  to 
tradition;  but,  it  will  be  confessed,  that 
we,  in  America,  have  been  a little  too 
careless  of  form,  too  bent  on  originality, 
too  regardless  of  precedent,  and  that  the 
danger  of  over-study  is  not  great. 


show.  If  the  finish  is  plain,  it  is  genu- 
inely plain — there  is  no  tinstone,  no  pa- 
pier-mache wood,  no  imitation  marble, 
or  bronzed  iron.  The  windows  are  set 
in  metal  frames  without  trims,  the  floors 
of  the  offices  are  of  cement,  the  walls 
are  buff  plaster  sand  finished,  the  doors 
are  mahogany,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
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SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING — CONFERENCE  ROOM. 

The  pilasters  in  this  room  are  to  he  of  white  instead  of  green,  as  contemplated  when  the  above 

drawing  was  made. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Passing  from  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  House  Office  Building  one 
finds  certain  features  extremely  inter- 
esting, but  the  greater  part  very  plain. 
Close  economy  had  to  be  practised,  in 
regard  to  the  interior  finish,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  that  will  at  any  future 
time  interfere  with  further  elaboration 
— no  expense  entered  into  for  useless 


John  M.  Carrere,  Consulting  Architect. 

work — baseboards,  picture  mouldings 
and  architraves  around  the  doors — is 
pine,  painted  white. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  these  offices, 
and  no  little  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
installation  of  heating  and  ventilating 
ducts,  water  pipes,  and  electric  conduits. 
These  supply  the  “creature  comforts” 
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which,  once  experienced,  are  quite  indis- 
pensable, and  which,  after  all,  go  a long 
way  toward  making  a building  livable. 
At  the  corridor  end  of  each  office  room 
are  two  flues,  inclosed  in  terra  cotta — 
one  for  heat,  the  other  for  ventilation. 
Against  the  heat  flue  is  placed  the  tele- 
phone, as  well  as  the  outlet  to  which  will 
ultimately  be  connected  the  call  bell  sys- 
tem— a signal  to  sound  when  the  “Leg- 
islative bell”  in  the  Capitol  rings.  All 
electric  wires,  in  fact,  run  through  this 
flue,  whereas  in  the  ventilating  flue  are 
the  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  ice  water 
pipe  and  waste  pipe.  Each  office  has  a 
lavatory  with  open  plumbing,  an  electric 
clock,  a telephone,  and  electric  lights,  but 
no  fireplace.  The  elevators  and  the  stair 
cases  have  been  well  disposed;  the  win- 
dow openings  in  the  rooms  have  been 
made  adequate,  and  the  corridors  have 
been  well  lighted.  From  the  standpoint 
of  utility  and  convenience  no  fault  is  to 
be  found. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  building  was  not  over-lib- 
eral. Its  contents  is  8,800,000  cubic 
feet,  and  the  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion was  only  $3,100,000,  and  of  this 
$1,100,000  went  for  the  stone  work,  the 
contract  for  which — the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  given— called  for  the  furnish- 
ing and  setting  of  over  285,000  cubic 
feet  of  cut  stone.  The  building  is  of  old- 
fashioned  masonry  construction ; the 
walls  are  faced  with  stone,  backed  up 
with  brick,  and  the  floors  are  carried  on 
steel  beams  resting  on  the  stone-faced 
exterior  and  the  solid  brick  interior 
walls.  Between  the  beams  is  the  floor 
construction  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
brick,  sand  and  cement,  used  in  backing 
up  the  stone  work  and  in  constructing 
the  interior  walls  was  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

The  Senate  Office  Building  has  a 
somewhat  larger  appropriation — $3,500,- 


000 — and  is  only  three-fourths  the  size 
of  that  erected  for  the  members  of  the 
House.  This  will  give  more  for  finish- 
ing, and  in  the  rotunda,  the  main  hall, 
the  Conference  room,  in  a number  of 
vestibules,  and  in  nine  committee  rooms, 
marble  will  be  used  quite  freely,  though 
appropriately,  for  decoration.  Vermont 
marble  has  been  used  for  all  the  exte- 
rior walls  and  Indiana  limestone  for 
those  on  the  court.  At  some  future  day, 
when  necessity  induces,  the  fourth  side 
may  be  added  to  this  building  and  the 


Staircases  in  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings 

court  inclosed,  but  before  then,  even,  it 
is  hoped,  some  steps  will  be  taken  to 
materially  beautify  the  court.  The  di- 
mensions and  positions  of  both  it  and  the 
one  inclosed  by  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing, afford  excellent  opportunity  for  de- 
lightful treatment — opportunity  which 
in  all  probability  will  not  be  overlooked. 
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II. 

The  Union  Station 


Facing  the  north  front  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  contrasting  with  it 
interestingly  in  design,  though  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  distant,  stands  the  new 
Union  Station,  which  testifies  most 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  the  day  is  sure- 
ly approaching  when  the  utility  of  beau- 
ty will  be  generally  recognized. 

It  was  the  architect  of  this  building, 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  who  said  that 
the  delightfulness  of  a city  is  an  element 
of  first  importance,  and  none  has  done 
more  than  he  to  prove  the  statement  true. 
He  it  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
designed  the  buildings  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  which  set  America  to  think- 
ing, and  he  it  was,  also,  who  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission, whose  plan  for  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  Washington  has  stimulated 
the  art  of  city  building  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Before  the  Park  Commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burnham 
had  been  asked  to  design  a new  station 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Wash- 
ington, and  when  it  was  decided,  by  this 
commission,  that  the  carrying  out  of 
L’Enf ant’s  plan  for  the  National  Capi- 
tol required  the  removal  of  all  tracks 
from  the  Mall,  it  was  Mr.  Burnham  who 
induced  the  officials  of  the  railroad  to 
consider  a change  of  site.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  proposition  was  not  at  first 
looked  upon  with  favor,  but  when  the 
situation  was  fully  explained  to  the  late 
President  Cassatt  he  acquiesed,  remark- 
ing, it  is  reported,  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  was  pretty  big,  but  that  it 
was  not  big  enough  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a plan  for  improvement.  Pres- 
ident Loree,  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  which  was  also  preparing  at 
that  time  to  build  a new  station,  was  no 
less  broad-minded,  and  after  a careful 
consideration  both  railroads  agreed  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  Park  Commission 
in  any  arrangement  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  their  stockholders.  Thus 
the  site  at  the  intersection  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Delaware  Avenues  was  se- 
lected, and  authorized  by  Congress  in 


February,  1903,  and  a great  Union  Sta- 
tion planned. 

The  advantages  of  the  chosen  site  are 
manifest.  It  is  within  half  a mile  of  the 
Capitol,  and  a mile  and  a half,  or  two 
miles,  from  the  business  district;  it  lies 
at  the  center  of  no  less  than  nine  radiat- 
ing streets  and  avenues,  permitting  ready 
distribution  of  large  masses  of  people; 
and  its  tracks  pass  through  a small  and 
relatively  unimportant  section  of  the 
city.  There  were,  of  course,  some  draw- 
backs— the  land  upon  which  the  station 
has  been  built  was,  at  the  time  the  work 
was  undertaken,  less  than  twenty  feet 
above  mean  tide,  and  to  secure  the  de- 
sired sixty-foot  elevation  necessitated  a 
tremendous  fill.  It  is,  in  fact,  estimated 
that  approximately  3,500,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  were  handled  in  either  raising 
or  lowering  the  grade  of  the  165  acres 
contained  in  the  terminal  area ; 900,000 
for  filling  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
minal occupation,  and  1,000,000  for  the 
plaza  and  the  adjacent  streets.  The  cost 
of  the  work  was  naturally  gigantic, 
amounting  to  about  $20,000,000  in  all,  of 
which  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  $1,- 
600,000.  The  result,  however,  certainly 
justifies  not  only  the  choice,  but  the  ex- 
pense. Washington  has  now,  thanks  to 
the  generous  and  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  railroad  companies,  a “vestibule” 
of  which  the  Nation  may  be  proud. 

Because  this  station  was  conceived  as 
a gateway  and  considered  in  relation  to 
the  great  public  buildings  already 
erected  in  Washington,  its  architectural 
motives  were  derived  from  the  trium- 
phal arches  of  Rome ; its  central  portion 
being  directly  inspired  by  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  and  its  wings  merely 
brought  into  practical  subordination. 
The  design  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
happy — a fine  adaptation  of  the  best  tra- 
dition offers — and  though  umbrage  may 
be  taken  on  account  of  a certain  clumsi- 
ness of  detail,  the  effect,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  both  monumental  and  charm- 
ing. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
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size  of  this  building,  great  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  four- 
teen feet  longer  than  the  Capitol,  that 
its  general  waiting-room  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  that  in  its 
concourse  could  be  mobilized  the  entire 


difficulty  realizing  its  dimensions  unless 
a common  unit  is  taken  for  comparison. 

The  material  of  the  Union  Station  is 
granite  of  extreme  whiteness  from 
Bethel,  Vermont — a stone  used  prior  to 
this  in  no  great  building,  owing  to  the 
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standing  army  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  truth  is  that  its  size  is  not  impres- 
sive. Such  are  its  proportions  and  de- 
sign that  it  does  not  over-awe  the  spec- 
tator or  belittle  its  surroundings.  In- 
deed, the  average  person  will  have  some 


prejudice,  not  of  builders,  but  of  a for- 
mer owner  of  the  quarry.  It  was  chosen, 
after  careful  investigation,  not  only  for 
its  strength  but  purity  of  color,  and 
judged  by  the  test  of  more  than  a year 
it  promises  to  wear  well.  The  roof,  which 
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is  a dominant  feature,  is  covered  with 
concrete  tiles  of  an  agreeable  gray- 
green,  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
service  are  also  proving  satisfactory,  but 
as  an  aesthetic  adjunct  are  fast  becom- 
ing valueless,  the  merciless  sun  reducing 
them  to  a greenish  drab — not  offen- 
sive, to  be  sure,  but  not  especially  pleas- 
ing- 

Such  a vast  amount  has  been  written 
about  this  building  since  it  was  pro- 
jected, and  so  closely  does  it  conform 
to  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Star- 


The  spacious  loftiness  of  the  main  ves- 
tibule, the  arches  of  which  are  fifty  feet 
in  height,  impresses  the  traveler  imme- 
diately, and  the  long,  cloisterlike  cor- 
ridors, to  the  right  and  left,  with  their 
alternate  lights  and  shadows  and  low- 
ered roofs,  bring  to  him  a sense  of  pro- 
tection and  peace.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
centuries  from  now  when  Washington 
has  grown  up  to  this  station  the  environ- 
ment thus  created  may  cease  to  make  it- 
self felt,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable. 

From  the  central  vestibule  the  general 
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rett  in  this  magazine  three  years  ago, 
when  it  was  scarcely  begun,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  now  to  enter  into  de- 
tail, and  but  a few  of  the  special  feat- 
ures may  profitably  be  considered.  One 
of  these,  undoubtedly,  is  the  open  air 
portico,  or  loggia,  which  connects  the 
central  vestibule  and  end  pavilions,  and 
with  them  constitutes  a continuous  run- 
ning porch  along  the  front  of  the  entire 
building,  a distance  of  considerably  over 
six  hundred  feet,  affording  shelter  from 
the  elements,  and  long,  delightful  vistas. 


waiting  room  is  entered.  This  is  220 
feet  in  length  and  130  feet  in  width,  and 
is  covered  by  a Roman  barrel  vault,  90 
feet  in  height,  decorated  with  sunken 
coffers  after  the  manner  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian.  At  her  greatest,  Imperial 
Rome  had  no  such  hall  as  this.  Its  spa- 
ciousness is  delightful — its  treatment 
most  attractive.  A feeling  of  bigness  is 
imparted  to  those  who  enter — an  incli- 
nation to  throw  back  the  shoulders  and 
hold  up  the  head.  Opening  from  this 
great  hall  to  the  east  are  the  lunch  room. 
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the  dining-room,  and  the  women’s  wait- 
ing room,  and  to  the  west,  through  a 
short  colonnade,  the  lobby,  fifty  feet 
wide,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  are  lo- 
cated the  ticket  offices,  baggage  rooms, 
etc.  The  convenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  obvious ; the  logic  and  economy 
in  thus  distributing  space  patent  to  all 
Special  attention,  should,  however,  be 
called  to  the  excellent  way  in  which  the 


ner — to  literally  flood  the  entire  hall — 
and  yet  is  without  glare. 

A word,  too,  should  be  said  of  the  elec- 
troliers used  for  this  building,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  in  the  porticos  which, 
while  unusual,  are  particularly  good  in 
design  and  admirably  in  keeping  with 
the  architecture.  These  are  small  things, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  often  times  the  small 
things  which  count,  assisting  materially, 
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general  waiting  room  is  lighted ; by  day 
through  a semi-circular  window,  75  feet 
in  diameter,  at  either  end  of  the  hall,  and 
five  semi-circular  windows,  30  feet  in 
diameter,  on  each  side;  and  at  night  by 
180  inverted  arc  lamps  concealed  in  the 
alcoves  of  the  balconies  over  the  vesti- 
bules on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room.  No  more  beautiful  artificial  illu- 
mination can  be  imagined  than  this 
which  seems  to  penetrate  to  every  cor- 


or  militating  against,  the  efifect  as  a 
whole.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  connection  with 
these  so-called  “small  things”  that  the 
gravest  adverse  criticism  in  regard  to 
this  building  will  be  made — that  is,  for 
the  use  of  imitation  marble  for  interior 
decoration  and  imitation  terra  cotta  tiles 
for  facing  the  wall  of  the  concourse — 
so  noble  an  edifice  should  be  genuine 
throughout. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  mu- 
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ral  decorations  are  good,  quiet  in  color 
and  conventional  in  design,  the  dining- 
room, in  which  the  Pompeian  style  has 
been  followed,  alone  offending.  The 
sculpture  for  the  building  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  it  will  be  the  work  of 
Louis  Saint  Gaudens,  and  should  be 
good. 

And  still  nothing  has  been  said  of 
some  of  the  unique  features  of  the  Union 
Station ; of  the  State  suite,  situated  at 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  building,  of 


shortness  of  time  occupied  in  its  execu- 
tion is  little  less  than  miraculous.  In 
1903,  when  the  site  upon  which  this 
monumental  gateway  stands  was  author- 
ized by  Congress,  it  was  occupied  by 
dwelling  houses,  coal  yards,  and  rail- 
road tracks,  all  of  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  work  of  filling  and 
leveling  could  be  begun — in  November, 
1907,  trains  were  running  into  this  sta- 
tion, though  not  until  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  was  it  by  any  means  completed. 
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the  invalids’  room,  the  mortuary  chapel, 
the  club  rooms  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, which,  with  the  administrative 
offices,  are  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
building;  nor  will  space  permit  more 
than  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  that 
here  an  innovation  has  been  made  in  the 
substitution  of  platform  shelters  for  the 
large  span  train-shed  which,  until  now, 
has  been  thought  quite  indispensable. 

The  Union  Station  and  its  approaches 
represent  a tremendous  expenditure  not 
merely  of  money  but  of  labor,  and  the 


This  work  has  been  done  by  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Company,  owned  joint- 
ly by  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore 
& Ohio  railroads,  the  former  building 
the  tunnel  under  Capitol  Hill  through 
which  pass  all  trains  going  south,  and 
the  plaza,  while  the  latter  was  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  the  station 
proper,  the  express  buildings,  power 
house,  shops  and  northern  approaches. 
And  still  much  remains  to  be  done — the 
entire  work  of  grading  has  not  been 
completed,  nor  has  the  plaza  been 
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adorned.  At  present  the  station  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a desert,  being'  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  wide  areas  of 
brown  dirt  recently  upturned,  or  depos- 
ited, and  left  to  settle.  That  it  should 
appear  to  any  advantage  is,  therefore, 
little  short  of  remarkable,  and  that  its  ef- 
fect will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  plaza  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. 

The  plaza  is,  in  itself,  an  interesting 
feature.  As  it  is  planned  it  is  to  be 
1,000  feet  long  and  500  feet  wide,  and 
will  be  decorated  with  terraces,  balus- 
trades and  fountains.  The  Columbus 
Memorial,  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $100,000  (and  a competition 
will  be  held  next  December),  is  to  be 
located  here  at  the  front  of  a semi- 
circular platform.  It  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a fountain,  Columbus  standing 
against  a column  on  the  prow  of  a ship 
which  protrudes  into  a semi-circular  ba- 
sin backed  by  a low  wall,  the  architec- 
tural features  of  which  have  been  de- 


signed by  Mr.  Burnham.  At  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  this  same  platform,  ter- 
minating the  semi-circle,  are  to  be  foun- 
tains conventional  in  design  recalling 
the  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  Barba- 
rini  Palace,  at  Rome,  and  between  these, 
on  the  straight  side,  will  be  placed  three 
ornamental  flagstaffs,  which  with  their 
floating  banners  will  give  a note  of  color 
and  gayety  to  the  scene. 

The  placing  of  the  Union  Station  on 
this  site  has  not  only  freed  the  Mall  of 
tracks  and  train  sheds,  but  has  redeemed 
a heretofore  unattractive  section  of  the 
city.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  buy  all  the  land 
lying  between  the  new  Union  Station 
and  the  Capitol,  and  devote  it  to  public 
uses.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it, 
but  it  was  favorably  reported  and  will 
in  all  probability,  ultimately  be  passed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object  les- 
son has  not  been  wasted — that,  as  Sec- 
retary Root  has  said,  the  architects  are 
beginning  to  have  the  Nation  with  them. 
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III. 

The  District  Building. 


Not  only  has  a great  gateway  been 
built  for  the  National  Capital,  but  a 
new  office  building  for  those  who  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  July  4,  the  Municipal 
or  “District  Building,”  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Cope  & Stewardson,  which,  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction, was  opened  with  unusual  cer- 
emony. 

This  building  occupies  an  entire  block 
and  is  situated  south  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  between  E and  D,  13JC  and 
14th  Streets.  It  has  on  the  first  two 
streets  a frontage  of  243  feet,  and  on 
the  last  two  a frontage  of  193  feet, 
while  its  height  from  sidewalk  to  top  of 
parapet  wall  is  100  feet.  It  is  of  wall- 
bearing construction,  and  the  material 
above  the  base,  which  is  of  warm  gray 
granite  from  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  is  of  spe- 
cially selected  creamy  white  marble 
from  South  Dover,  New  York,  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
House  Office  Building.  Two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  it,  but  this  included  the 
purchase  of  the  site  and  expense  of  ex- 
cavations which  was  unusually  heavy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  block  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  a power 
house  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ; 
so  the  actual  cost  of  the  completed  build- 
ing is  reckoned  at  $1,750,000,  including 
architects’  fees  and  cost  of  supervision 
by  government  officials,  an  army  engi- 
neer being  at  all  times  in  charge  of  con- 
struction. 

The  design  was  obtained  through  a 
competition  and  selected  by  a jury  com- 
posed of  the  Supervisor  of  Construction 
Major  Chester  Harding,  later  succeeded 
by  Capt.  William  Kelly ; the  Supervis- 
ing Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  James  Knox  Taylor;  and 
Messrs.  D.  IT.  Burnham,  George  B. 
Post  and  Robert  S.  Peabody.  The  pro- 
gramme of  competition  required  a Clas- 
sic design  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
Renaissance  and  the  building,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  fairly  well  described  archi- 


tecturally under  this  head,  though  it 
mingles  with  the  English  a suggestion 
of  the  French  and  manifests  throughout 
a flavoring  of  Gothic.  Externally  it  is 
extremely  ornate,  its  surfaces  being 
broken  into  many  units  and  much  enliv- 
ened by  decoration.  It  shows  a high 
Corinthian  order  resting  on  a strongly 
rusticated  base  and  supporting  an  attic. 
The  first  story  is  in  the  base,  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  are  inclosed  in  the  Cor- 
inthian order,  and  the  fifth,  which,  oddly 
enough,  is  the  floor  of  principal  impor- 
tance, is  in  the  attic.  The  main  entrance 
is  at  the  center  of  the  front  facing  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  is  somewhat  im- 
posing, being  of  fair  proportions  and 
surmounted,  as  are  the  columns,  by  stat- 
uary. Later  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
be  flanked  by  sculptured  groups.  This 
entrance  is  approached  by  a wide  flight 
of  granite  steps  and  leads,  through  an 
elaborately  ornamented  vestibule  and 
triple  doorway,  into  the  main  hall.  Fac- 
ing this  doorway  is  a large  triple  win- 
dow, in  which  stained  glass  might  have 
been  effectively  used,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  which  ascend  the  grand 
stairs.  A wide  corridor,  on  either  side 
of  which  open  the  offices,  runs  east  and 
west  to  the  wings  and  thence  southward 
to  the  rear. 

The  amount  of  floor  space  originally 
required  would  have  necessitated  the  en- 
closure of  the  court  on  all  sides,  but 
certain  modifications  permitted  this 
court  to  be  open  on  the  south  above  the 
first  floor  so  that  the  plan  of  the  four 
upper  floors  is  U-shaped.  This  admits 
light  and  air  to  the  rooms  on  the  court 
and  makes  them  in  no  wise  less  agree- 
able than  those  overlooking  the  streets. 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  hall 
and  stair,  and  the  entrance  vestibule  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building,  which 
have  been  treated  in  marble,  and  the 
Public  Hall  and  Commissioners’  suites 
on  the  fifth  floor,  the  interior  of  this 
building  is  comparatively  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  befits  its  function.  The  floors  of 
the  corridors  are  white  terrazzo  with 
borders  of  Knoxville  marble ; the  wood- 
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work  in  the  offices  throughout  is  natur- 
al finished  pine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  felt 
that  there  is  a little  too  much  difference 
between  certain  parts  of  this  building, 
too  much  elaboration  in  spots,  but  at 
least,  fault  will  not  be  found  with  the 
plainness  of  that  portion  set  aside  for 
the  working  force. 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  the 
Public  Hall  or  “Board  Room,”  which  is 


is  52  by  22  feet  in  dimensions  and  has 
an  eliptical,  vaulted  ceiling,  supported 
on  columns  and  pilasters.  Its  windows 
are  set  in  deep  alcoves,  or  bays,  and  ad- 
mission is  gained  to  it  through  two 
double  doors  flanking  a fireplace.  The 
woodwork  is  natural  finished  butternut 
and  is  elaborately  hand  carved.  Possibly 
this  room  is  consistent  in  design,  but  it 
suggests  an  apartment  in  a private  resi- 
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used  for  hearings  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, receptions,  and  the  like,  should 
occupy  the  center  of  the  court  on  the 
first  story,  but  it  has,  instead,  been 
placed  along  the  front  in  the  fifth  story, 
at  the  corners  of  which  are  located 
suites  consisting  of  two  rooms,  toilet 
and  bath,  for  each  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, who  in  Washington  jointly  per- 
form the  duties  of  a mayor.  This  hall 


dence  intended  for  unconventional  func- 
tions, rather  than  one  in  a public  build- 
ing where  ceremony  must  be  the  rule. 
The  Commissioners’  rooms,  which  are 
finished  rather  lavishly  in  white  oak,  are 
open  to  the  same  criticism,  though  with 
more  excuse,  as  they  are  in  a measure 
for  private  occupancy. 

The  treatment  of  the  main  hall  is 
interesting  and  rather  unusual.  The 
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walls  have  been  faced  to  a considerable 
height  with  marble,  and  the  ceiling, 
which  is  of  sunken  panels,  is  supported 
by  Ionic  columns  bonding  into  this  wain- 
scot. These  columns  are  monolithic, 
but  have  been  marked  off  in  drums,  and 
the  lintels  over  the  main  doorway  are 
single  stones  similarly  marked  in  vous- 
soirs.  Over  the  inner  doors  are  heavy 
broken  pediments. 

The  tendency  to  overelaborate  is  felt 
not  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior 
of  this  building,  but  in  the  exterior, 
which,  while  impressive,  is  rather  rest- 
less in  expression  and  inclined  to  fussi- 
ness. Taken  bit  by  bit,  it  is  good;  but 
as  a mass  it  does  not  build  up  well. 
Viewed  from  an  eminence  so  that 
its  red-tiled  roof  can  be  seen,  it  is  truly 
effective ; but  from  the  level  of  the 
street  it  does  not  terminate  satisfactor- 
ily, and  its  attic  story  seems  weak.  It 
has  been  said  that  American  architects 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  sky 
and  take  proper  pains  to  “serve  it  up” 
attractively,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 


this  building  gives  some  ground  for  the 
charge.  Immensely  in  its  favor,  however, 
are  the  facts  that  its  floor  plans  are  emi- 
nently good,  and  that  all  its  fagades 
are  equally  well  studied  and  attractive, 
the  rear  no  less  finished  than  the  front. 
In  any  criticism  of  this  building,  more- 
over, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
architects  who  designed  it,  and  to  whose 
credit  stand  some  of  the  finest  univer- 
sity buildings  which  have  been  erected 
in  America,  if  not  in  our  time,  died  very 
shortly  after  the  commission  was  award- 
ed, and  that  the  work  of  elaborating  and 
carrying  out  the  plans  devolved  upon 
those  who  had  not  originally  conceived 
them. 

Probably  had  Messrs.  Cope  and 
Stewardson  lived  changes  would  have 
been  made  in  the  design  from  time  to 
time,  while  the  building  was  in  course 
of  erection,  which  would  have  materi- 
ally improved  it;  and  very  possibly  had 
their  successors  been  the  authors  of  the 
design  they,  too,  would  have  handled 
it  quite  differently. 
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IV. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 


( )n  that  stretch  of  land  known  as  the 
Mall,  which  lies  south  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  was  laid 
off  by  L’Enfant  as  a setting  for  public 
buildings,  two  fine  edifices  are  now  be- 
ing erected — a new  home  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  a new 
National  Museum.  I say  “being  erect- 
ed," in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
has  been  occupied  since  March,  for  only 
a portion  of  the  design  has  been  ex- 
ecuted and  the  building,  as  a whole,  will 
not.  be  complete  until  the  laboratories, 
now  standing,  are  connected  by  an  ad- 
ministrative building  for  which  at  pres- 
ent no  appropriation  has  been  made. 

• Both  the  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  new  National  Museum 
.have  been  located  in  accordance  with 
tiie  plan  of  the  Park  Commission,  which 
proposes  the  opening  of  a wide  vista 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument,  and 
requires  that  all  buildings  erected  on  the 
Mall  shall  be  placed  north  and  south  of' 
fixed  lines.  For  this  reason  neither 
building  has  at  present  suitable  setting 
or  approach,  but  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture improvement  has  not  been  im- 
paired. Furthermore,  the  two  have  to 
a degree  been  studied  relatively,  as 
units  in  a large  composition,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  roof 
line  the  one  has  been  unduly  lowered 
and  the  other  raised.  By  some  the  ad- 
visibility  of  thus  following  a plan  which 
has  not  been  officially  adopted,  and  may, 
therefore,  never  be  carried  out,  has  been 
questioned;  but  if  this  section  of  the 
city  was  to  be  developed  homogeneously 
some  plan  had  to  be  followed,  and  none 
other  seemed  as  logical  and  satisfactory 
as  this,  to  which  expert  city  builders 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  given 
hearty  endorsement. 

In  many  ways  the  building  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  occas- 
ioned much  controversy.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  trouble  about  the  site ; 
in  the  second  place,  embarrassment  in 
regard  to  the  appropriation.  One  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 


appropriated  by  Congress  to  cover  its 
entire  cost,  and  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy, it  was  estimated,  that  the  expense 
of  erection  would  be  double  this 
amount.  This  was,  of  course,  provided 
the  best  materials  be  used  and  a good 
design  adopted.  After  mature  reflec- 
tion it  was  decided  that  a good  half  was 
better  than  a poor  whole,  and  that  the 
work  that  was  done  should  be  per- 
manent in  character  and  worthy  of  the 
nation.  Hence  only  a portion  of  the 
design  chosen  was  executed,  and  the 
remainder  left.  An  additional  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  central  portion  has  been  asked, 
but  not  granted,  and  for  the  present  the 
old  building  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  this 
for  administrative  offices. 

The  design  which  was  selected  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  by 
Rankin,  Kellogg  & Crane,  and  is  digni- 
fied and  effective.  It  shows  a large 
central  building,  surmounted  by  a dome 
and  connected  with  two  subordinate 
buildings  which  extend  for  a consider- 
able distance  to  the  right  and  left. 
These  have  plain  facades,  pierced  by 
windows  in  regular  rows  and  termin- 
ated by  pavilions  somewhat  classic  in 
design..  Architecturally,  they  are  di- 
vided into  three  parts — a strongly  rus- 
ticated base  in  which  is  the  first  storv, 
the  main  section  in  which  are  two  sto- 
ries. tied  together  in  the  pavilions  by  a 
Corinthian  order  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediment,  and  an  attic,  in  which 
is  a fourth  story,  screened  by  a balus- 
trade and  blind  wall.  The  frontage, 
when  completed,  will  be  750  feet;  the 
material  employed  for  the  base  is  Med- 
ford granite,  for  the  superstructure 
Vermont  marble,  and  for  the  roof  red 
tiles. 

The  laboratories,  which  are  com- 
pleted, are  each  256  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide,  and  have  each  a rear  wing 
100  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  on  oppo- 
site sides,  the  object  being  eventually  to 
Continue  the  buildings  around  courts 
and  thus  double  their  capacity.  The 
unit  plan  has  been  observed  from  first 
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to  last — each  building,  while  a part  of 
the  large  design,  being  complete  in  it- 
self, and  every  room  being  made  capa- 
ble of  entire  isolation. 

The  interior  of  these  buildings  is  very 
plain.  The  floors  of  the  corridors  are 
white  terrazzo  with  marble  borders ; the 
stairs  are  marble,  but  without  paneling ; 
the  walls  are  white  plaster,  and  have 
neither  wainscot  nor  cornice,  and  yet 
the  appearance  is  not  homely  nor  un- 
pleasing— unnecessary  economy  or  pov- 
erty is  not  suggested.  Much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment, to  the  ventilation,  heating  and 
laboratory  requisites  for  each  room. 
The  air,  before  being  introduced  into 
the  rooms,  is  washed,  to  eliminate  all 
dirt  and  dust,  and  the  supply  is  auto- 
matically controlled  to  give  the  desired 
temperature  and  ventilation.  Pipes  for 
hot,  cold  and  distilled  water,  steam,  gas, 
compressed  air  and  vacuum  have  outlets 
in  every  room ; in  the  corridors  are  con- 
nections for  drinking  fountains  of  dis- 
tilled water;  and  in  each  story  inlets  for 
the  vacuum  cleaning  system. 


The  first  three  floors  are  identical, 
but  the  fourth  shows  a slight  deviation, 
the  corridor  being  narrowed  and  the 
rooms  set  back  in  order  to  give  space 
for  the  balustrade  and  curtain  wall — a 
concession  from  the  scientists  to  the 
architects,  of  utility  to  external  charm. 
Not  that  this  impairs  the  usefulness  of 
this  fourth  story,  but  merely  limits  the 
available  space.  Indeed,  in  every  par- 
ticular service  seems  to  have  been  pri- 
marily regarded  in  these  buildings,  and 
no  pains  spared  to  insure  convenience 
for  the  workers. 

This  union  of  conservatism  and  sound 
sense  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  in- 
teriors, but  the  exteriors,  which,  while 
simple,  are  essentially  impressive.  In- 
deed, in  these  fagades  there  is  a pleas- 
ing frankness  and  sincerity — an  air  of 
grave  serviceability,  of  permanence  and 
maturity. 

Their  lines  are  strong  and  firm ; 
large  stones  are  used  appropriate- 
ly ; familiar  motives  handled  with  agree- 
able directness.  They  have  character, 
power  and  individuality. 


V. 

The  National  Museum. 


The  new  National  Museum  shares 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
many  of  these  traits.  While  outwardly 
simple,  it  represents,  on  the  part  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Hornblower  & Mar- 
shall, the  result  of  tireless  study, 
coupled  with  long  experience,  which  are 
manifested  in  an  apparent  ease  of  exe- 
cution and  authoritative  utterance.  This 
building,  which  will  be  finished  by  the 
first  of  January,  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  Washington,  being  561  feet 
by  365  feet,  and  affording  no  less  than 
ten  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mall,  between 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  streets,  and  will 
cost  $3,500,000.  In  design  it  is  monu- 
mental, following  classic  tradition,  but 
being  freely  interpreted  to  suit  present 
and  particular  needs.  It  is  four  stories 
in  height,  and  will  be  crowned  by  a 
dome  which  surmounts  its  entrance  pa- 
vilion. This  pavilion  has  a Corinthian 
portico,  the  columns  of  which  are  in- 


terestingly derived  from  those  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  Rome;  and 
the  walls  of  the  main  building  are  so 
divided  by  the  long  windows  which  ex- 
tend through  two  stories  and  are  regu- 
larly repeated  that  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  rows  of  pilasters  sup- 
porting the  cornice  and  attic. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is 
fireproof  throughout.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  white  granite,  backed  with 
brick,  and  the  court  walls  of  cream- 
colored  hard  brick,  trimmed  with  gran- 
ite. The  interior  structure  is  of  heavy 
steel  frame,  with  floors  and  fireproof- 
ing of  brick  and  terra  cotta;  and 
the  roof  is  of  steel  with  covering  of 
terra  cotta  and  reinforced  concrete, 
waterproofed  with  copper  and  heavy 
green  slate,  h he  granite  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  has  been  derived  from 
three  different  quarries — that  used  in 
the  base  from  Milford,  Mass. ; that  in 
the  two  main  stories  from  Bethel,  V er- 
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A PORTION  OP  THE  FACADE. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN— THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Hornblower  & Marshall,  Architects. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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mont ; and  that  in  the  attic  from  Mt. 
Airy,  North  Carolina;  whereas  that 
employed  for  the  court  wall  is  blue- 
white  from  Woodstock,  Maryland.  The 
floors  of  the  building  are  for  the  most 
part  of  warehouse  strength  in  order  to 
carry  exceptional  burdens  if  necessary, 
and  are  to  be  finished  in  marble  mosaic, 
yellowish  in  color,  low  in  tone. 

As  this  building  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  exhibition  purposes,  its  plan 
is  simple  and  shows  a succession  of 
large  halls  opening  one  into  another,  in- 
variably well  lighted  by  windows  on 
either  side,  and  spacious  skylights 
above.  In  the  center  these  halls  extend 
through  two  stories  and  are  overlooked 
by  balconies  on  the  second  floor.  In 
the  basement  are  storage  rooms ; in  the 
attic  laboratories  and  workrooms ; and 
in  order  to  economize  space  (ten  acres 
being  already  none  too  much  for  the 
proper  installation  of  exhibits),  a grand 
staircase  has,  in  this  building,  been  al- 
together omitted,  elevators  and  several 
small,  inconspicuous  stairs  being  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  main  feature  of  the  building, 
architecturally,  is  the  rotunda,  which  is 
80  feet  in  diameter  and  127  feet  7 inches 
in  clear  height,  and  is  to  be  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone  and  surmounted  by 
a dome  of  Guastavino  work.  Beneath 
this,  in  the  basement,  is  an  auditorium 
with  a seating  capacity  of  five  hundred, 
artificially  lighted,  and  specially  de- 
signed for  lectures  and  scientific  meet- 
ings. This  also  is  covered  with  an  ellip- 
tical dome  in  Guastavino  construction 
— the  largest,  it  is  believed,  which  has 
as  yet  been  built. 

Because  the  site  selected  for  this 
building  is  only  fourteen  feet  above 
mean  tide,  no  cellar  or  sub-basement  has 
been  constructed,  large  covered  com- 
municating trenches  merely  being  built 
in  the  basement  floor  to  carry  the  pipes 
and  conduits.  The  heating  and  power 
plants,  quite  naturally,  are  located  on 
the  basement  floor.  Hot-water  heating 
will  be  used,  and  natural  motion  de- 
pended upon  chiefly  for  ventilation. 

The  construction  of  this  building  was 
placed  by  Congress  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green,  the  superin- 


tendent of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  over  three  years  in  process  of 
erection,  and  when  completed  will  take 
its  place  among  the  great  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  nation.  As  a building 
for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  eminently 
practical,  but  it  has  not  been  conceived 
from  this  standpoint  alone — it  is  not 
only  well  planned,  but  a pictorial  com- 
position. Though  vast  in  extent,  it  is 
distinctly  a unit,  so  well  is  it  propor- 
tioned, and  so  nicely  is  the  relationship 
of  its  several  parts  adjusted.  It,  too, 
displays  the  use  of  large  stones  and 
manifests  in  its  handling  of  material 
both  a sense  of  fitness  and  an  independ- 
ence of  conviction— a complete  mastery 
of  medium  and  theme. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  all  of 
these  new  public  buildings  are  classic 
in  style,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  in  in- 
terpretation they  differ  widely,  two  fol- 
lowing the  French,  two  English,  and 
two  Roman  tradition.  Considering  them 
collectively,  certain  broad  facts  are  em- 
phasized, certain  potent  tendencies  re- 
marked. Strongly  they  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  emerged  from  the 
era  of  darkness  which  so  long  retarded 
the  development  of  all  branches  of  art 
in  America;  that  we  are  less  given  than 
we  were  to  excesses,  more  sane,  more 
scholarly.  Not  that  we  have  laid  aside 
all  tokens  of  barbarism,  for  some  are 
still  patent,  but  we  are  apparently  be- 
ginning to  think  our  own  thoughts  and 
meet  our  own  needs,  while  adhering,  in 
a measure,  to  precedent,  and  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  de- 
velop a national  style  in  architecture 
will  it  not  be  in  some  such  way  as  this? 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  of 
Ouincy,  111.,  said,  in  a letter  to  Speaker 
Cannon : “In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  nation’s  opportunity  to  illustrate  the 
gospel  of  beauty  and  utility  on  an  im- 
perial scale,”  and,  though  Congress  is 
still  inclined  to  economize  on  the 
aesthetic  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
erection  of  these  six  new  buildings  at 
least  a beginning  in  this  direction  has 
been  made,  and  one  which  bespeaks 
continuance. 

Leila  Mechlin. 


The  House  of  Mr.  John  J.  Chapman 
at  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  A.  Platt,  Architect 


The  landscape  of  the  Hudson  River 
valley  is  one  of  the  few  bits  of  selected 
American  countryside,  with  which  is 
associated  a definite  architectural  tra- 
dition. It  had  its  day  of  great  popular- 
ity during  the  years  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding the  Civil  War.  For  that  gener- 
ation of  Americans  it  was  peculiarly 
the  country  for  a painter  to  study,  for  a 
sentimental  traveller  to  visit,  and  for 
the  residence  of  a man  of  taste;  and 
most  assuredly  our  fathers  might  have 
made  a worse  choice.  The  landscape  of 
the  Hudson  River  valley  is  typical  of  a 
rich,  well-modelel,  complicated  country- 
side, with  many  levels,  with  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  aspect,  with  bold 
projections,  and  with  all  of  its  varia- 
tions and  levels  composed  and  aligned 
by  a broad  and  beautiful  river.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  fathers  liked  it;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  first  American 
country  houses  were  built  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  sloping  towards  the  river. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  these  houses 
determined  their  architectural  style.  In 
the  fifth  decade  of  the  19th  century  the 
Classic  Revival  had  not  spent  its  force ; 
and  our  fathers  showed  their  genuine 
American  respect  for  a respectable  tra- 
dition in  art  by  dotting  the  valley  with 
domesticated  Parthenons — the  result 

being  that  a sentimental  German  trav- 
eller a few  years  before  the  war,  could 
wax  poetic  over  the  idea  that  the  higher 
American  home  was  literally  a temple 
of  domesticity. 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  John  J.  Chap- 
man at  Barrytown,  the  architect  has 
sought  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this 
local  tradition  of  style,  while  at  the  same 
time  relieving  it  of  its  inconveniences 
and  its  architectural  pompous  tendency; 
and  he  had  a special  reason  for  this  se- 
lection of  style,  because  the  site  of  the 
house  demanded  a building  the  scale  of 
whose  design  was  bold  and  large.  This 


site  consisted  substantially  of  a spacious 
plateau,  sloping  towards  the  river,  and 
covered  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
the  1 iver  by  big,  handsome  evergreen 
trees.  On  such  a site  and  in  such  sur- 
roundings any  mere  reticence  of  archi- 
tectural effect  would  have  looked  in- 
significant ; and  the  architect  adopted, 
consequently,  the  large  portico  of  the 
Classic  Revival  as  the  dominant  feature 
of  his  design.  It  was  desirable,  more- 
over, that  this  portico  should  be  placed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
river.  The  architect  could  work  out  on 
this  basis  a plan,  which  combined  many 
architectural  merits  with  many  practical 
conveniences. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  plan  re- 
produced herewith  he  will  soon  under- 
stand what  these  advantages  were.  The 
house  had  to  face  west  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  and  the  space  on  the  plateau 
before  the  land  begins  to  fall  away  more 
abruptly  was  used  for  a large  terrace 
and  garden,  which  in  its  dominant  ef- 
fect is  more  of  a terrace  than  a garden. 
The  purpose  of  the  terrace  is,  of  course, 
to  afford  a place  from  which  the  view 
of  the  river  can  be  conveniently  and  ad- 
vantageously enjoyed;  and  consequently 
the  trees  have  been  thinned  out  along  a 
line  determined  by  the  middle  of  the 
portico  and  the  cross  axis  of  the  terrace. 
The  flower  beds  have  been  distributed 
around  the  border  of  the  terrace  in 
places  detached  from  the  view  of  the 
river. 

The  chief  objection  to  a plan  which 
makes  a house  face  west,  turns  upon  the 
effect  of  the  afternoon  sun  in  summer 
upon  the  bedrooms;  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  this  cause  has  been  much  mitigated 
by  the  portico.  The  portico  protects  the 
rooms  facing  only  or  chiefly  west  from 
the  rigor  of  the  sun  and  in  that  partic- 
ular location  it  serves,  consequently,  a 
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PI. AN  OF  THE 

HOUSE!  AND  GARDEN 

OF 

JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN  ESQ. 

BARRY  TOWN  NY. 


THE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN. 

Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— DRIVEWAY  AND  APPROACH. 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN — THE  PORTICO  ON  THE  WEST,  SIDE. 
Barrytown,  N.  Yt  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— THE  PORTICO  AND  THE  TERRACE. 

Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— ENTRANCE  ON  THE'  EAST  SIDE. 

Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN. 
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GARDEN  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— THE  VIEW  LOOKING  WEST  TOWARDS  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— DETAIL  OF  A WINDOW. 

Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN— THE  MANTELPIECE  IN  THE  MORNING  ROOM. 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN. 


21 7 


practical  as  well  as  an  architectural  pur- 
pose. And  the  plan  works  out  equally 
well  in  other  respects.  The  architect 
was  able  to  place  the  most  important 
living  room — that  is,  the  library — in  the 
southern  part  of  the  building,  thus  giv- 
ing it  windows  to  the  south,  west  and 
east.  The  dining-room  received  an 
equally  natural  and  desirable  location 
in  the  northwest  and  the  kitchen  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  building.  The 
house  is  approached,  of  course,  from  the 
east  by  a straight  driveway,  irregularly 
planted  with  fine  old  trees. 


rounding  landscape.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  problem  was  to  bestow  a 
certain  architectural  dignity  and  pres- 
ence on  a building  whose  dimen- 
sions were,  perhaps,  a little  small, 
considering  the  area  of  the  site,  the  size 
of  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the  gen- 
eral scale  of  the  landscape.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  attaining  this 
object.  The  Chapman  house  fits  its  site, 
commands  its  view,  and  holds  its  own 
in  the  landscape,  and  it  does  all  of  these 
things  without  any  suggestion  that  it  is 
trying  to  be  a little  bigger  and  more  im- 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CHAPMAN — THE’  MORNING  ROOM. 

Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 


The  design  of  the  house  in  its  relation 
to  the  grounds  is  characterized  by  the 
simplicity,  the  economy  and  the  distinc- 
tion, which  is  more  than  ever  becoming 
the  note  of  Mr.  Platt’s  work.  His  pri- 
mary object  always  is  to  build  the  kind 
of  a house,  which  will  really  appropri- 
ate its  site;  and  a house,  which  really 
appropriates  its  site  must  possess  a pe- 
culiar combination  of  fitness  and  self- 
possession.  It  must,  that  is,  harmonize 
with  its  natural  surroundings  without 
being  overwhelmed  by  them.  It  must 
retain  its  own  strictly  architectural  pro- 
priety without  becoming  either  imperti- 
nent or  irrelevant  in  relation  to  the  sur- 


pressive  than  it  really  is.  The  result, 
moreover,  has  been  obtained  by  the 
simplest  of  means.  It  is  effective  in  de- 
sign only  or  chiefly,  because  a build- 
ing with  a certain  mass  and  a certain 
emphasis  of  its  several  parts  has  been 
put  in  the  right  place ; and  the  note- 
worthy thing  about  it  that  the  effect  is  as 
charming  as  it  is  architecturally  appro- 
priate. The  charm  is  not  in  the  least  the 
result  of  adventitious  detail  either  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  house  or  the 
furniture  of  the  garden,  because  such 
detail  has  been  eschewed.  It  is  simply 
the  finer  flavor  of  the  essential  archi- 
tectural propriety  of  the  whole  design. 
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MAHOGANY  LADDER-BACK  SETTEE  IN  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE. 

(1760-1770.) 

This  settee  is  composed  of  three  ladder-back  chair-backs.  The  stiles  joining  the  inside  backs  are 
pierced,  giving  the  effect  of  a stile  for  each  chair  back,  probably  made  in  this  way  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  back.  The  supports  of  the  arms  are  slightly  carved  in  acanthus  leaf  designs.  The 
legs  are  straight,  carved  in  double  ogee  and  bead  mouldings.  There  are  pierced  brackets  where  the 
legs  join  the  seat  rail. 


Some  Furniture  of  Other  Days 


The  chairs  on  which  we  sit,  the  table 
at  which  we  dine,  the  desk  on  which  we 
write  are  things  intimate  and  so  closely 
knit  with  our  daily  life  that  it  would 
seem  but  natural  we  should  spend  a 
good  deal  of  thought  on  their  appear- 
ance, their  beauty  and  grace. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  Even 
those  who  have  the  means  and  leisure  to 
surround  themselves  with  beautiful 
sculptures  and  paintings  will  often  be 
found  the  owners  of  peculiarly  ugly, 
tiresome  furniture.  Their  esthetic  sense 
is  satisfied  only  with  what  they  con- 
sider higher  forms  of  art,  objects  for 
which  the  term  fine  arts  was  coined  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  in  distinction  from  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  they  regard  furniture 
as  of  little  importance.  The  pleasure 
they  get  from  pictures,  statuary  and 
architecture  satisfies  them  and  so  tends 
to  dull  their  appreciation  of  objects 
which  are  really  of  greater  importance, 
since  the  influence  for  good  or  bad  on 


the  taste  of  the  family  is  more  immedi- 
ate and  powerful  in  its  efifect  when 
wrought  by  objects  of  daily  use. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  the  col- 
lector enjoys  his  pictures.  Then  the 
charm  of  color  and  composition,  the  ap- 
peal of  great  technical  mastery,  the 
deeper  thought  of  the  artist  enter  into 
the  collector’s  soul.  But  the  pleasing, 
comforting  message  of  the  beautiful 
object  that  is  of  use  is  always  being 
uttered.  Such  things  ought  to  be  se- 
lected with  just  as  great  care;  for  they 
appeal  to  every  one,  those  who  are  un- 
conscious of  the  appeal  as  well  as  those 
who  know.  They  fill  their  office  of 
silent  educators  in  taste  among  minds 
to  whom  the  charm  of  painted  canvases 
and  statuary  is  still  a sealed  book.  They 
are,  in  truth,  of  the  highest  value  in 
forming  the  habit  of  demanding  beauty 
in  all  of  our  surroundings. 

There  have  been  times  like  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  when 
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WALNUT  ARM  CHAIR  IN  DUTCH  WALNUT  ROUNDABOUT  CHAIR  IN  BEECH  CANE  CHAIR. 

STYLE.  DUTCH  STYLE.  (Last  quarter  seventeenth 

(First  quarter  eighteenth  century.)1  (Second  quarter  eighteenth  century.)2  century.)3 

*The  lines  of  the  top  are  broken  with  well  executed  pierced  carving  of  an  early  date.  The  sup- 
ports for  the  arms  and  the  knees  are  carved  in  acanthus  claw  and  ball  feet.  The  center  of  the  skirt 
is  carved  in  the  same  shell  design  as  appears  on  the  top  rail,  but  not  pierced.  The  chair  is  strength- 
ened with  an  X bracing.  The  style  of  the  carving  and  the  proportions  of  the  chair  suggest  a 
Spanish  origin. 

2The  carving  is  very  hold  and  well  executed  in  acanthus  leaf  design  in  the  center  of  the  top  rail 
and  on  the  legs  and  two  splats.  The  arms,  which  are  part  of  the  top  rail,  terminate  in  lions’  heads. 
The  four  “cabriole”  legs  are  well  carved  in  acanthus  leaf  design  and  the  feet  are  splendid  specimens 
of  the  animal’s  claw  and  ball,  the  hair  being  boldly  worked  out.  An  underbracing  joins  the  four  legs. 

3 A bird’s  head  is  carved  at  either  end  of  the  top  rail  and  at  the  center  are  two  of  the  same  kind 
of  birds  with  beaks  together.  The  legs  are  turned  and  end  in  Spanish  feet.  The  X underbracing 
represents  an  early  change  toward  a lighter  form  of  construction.  This  is  also  found  on  the  tables 
of  the  period  of  William  and  Mary,  to  which  this  chair  belongs. 


the  Western  peoples  appear  to  have 
awakened  to  the  value  of  beautiful  fur- 
niture, and  artists  were  encouraged  to 
spend  their  best  talents  on  things  of  im- 
mediate use.  The  impulse  given  by  such 
art  awakenings  continued  for  centuries ; 
but  gradually,  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
novel  forms,  beauty  degenerated  into  the 
fantastic  and  eras  of  bad  taste  set  in,  the 
fashion  being  set  by  people  of  inferior 
taste.  For  example,  the  short  era  of 
the  French  Empire  style,  roused  into 
existence  by  remains  of  early  Egyptian 
furniture  suddenly  revealed  to  the 
world,  produced  very  beautiful  things 
in  the  hands  of  artists  to  whom  the  best 
products  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  were  thoroughly  known.  But 
the  second  crop  of  the  Empire  style  was 
so  noisy  that  people  turn  from  it  with 


disgust.  In  Germany  and  England  cer- 
tain fatuous  workmen  seized  on  these 
Egyptian  motifs  and  made  the  whole 
school  ridiculous.  Especially  in  this 
connection  I remember  one  George 
Smith,  of  London,  “Upholder  Extraordi- 
nary to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  who  published  a work  with 
colored  illustrations  setting  forth  what 
he  had  produced  or,  if  encouraged, 
would  produce  in  the  way  of  bedsteads, 
sofas,  dining  tables,  fauteuils,  X-chairs, 
“tea-poys,”  quartetto  tables,  escritoires, 
commodes  and  “chifffoners,”  which  for 
ugliness  in  proportions  and  outlines  and 
for  hideousness  in  the  draperies  and 
stuffs  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  be- 
lieved. His  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
is  merely  a sample  of  a hundred  others 
in  which  the  tasteless  designer  has  mer- 
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cifully  spared  the  world  a publication  of 
the  nightmares  he  considered  art.  I sup- 
pose the  poor  man  considered  himself 
an  “upholder”  of  the  Empire  style,  then 
in  the  fashion. 

To  understand  the  wide  range  of 
study  in  furniture  it  is  useful,  of  course, 
to  pass  some  days  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  at  Cluny  and  the  Louvre, 
and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  at  South 
Kensington,  London.  The  smaller  col- 
lection at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  But  more  can 
be  learned  in  a narrow  field  of  such  a 
gathering  as  the  Tiffany  Studios  pro- 
vides, because  there  are  many  examples 
of  the  same  style  and  period  which  dif- 
fer one  from  another  in  comparatively 
slight  particulars.  It  is  weak  in  Colo- 
nial American  and  Lrench  furniture, 


but  strong  in  English  and  Dutch.  The 
Elizabethan,  or  “Gothic,”  as  the  writers 
on  furniture  used  to  call  everything 
made  prior  to  1600,  the  styles  intro- 
duced by  the  brothers  Adam,  chairs  and 
tables  by  Chippendale  and  Sheraton, 
Shearer  and  Hepplewhite  and  their  fol- 
lowers may  be  seen  in  this  collection  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  not  a gathering 
of  examples  to  instruct  the  cabinetmaker 
and  the  amateur ; it  is  a mass  of  furni- 
ture well  selected,  but  for  sale.  Hence 
the  presence  of  many  pieces  nearly  alike, 
instead  of  single  typical  pieces,  as  we 
find  it  in  museums  where  space  is  an 
object. 

This  collection  is  founded  on  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Tiffany  Studios,  who 
made  it  long  before  he  thought  of  con- 


MAHOGANY  SIDE  CHAIR  IN  MAHOGANY  CHAIR  IN  CHIP-  WINDSOR  SIDE  CHAIR. 

CHIPPENDALE'  STYLE.  PENDALE  STYLE.  (Last  half  eighteenth  century 

(1760-1770.)1  (About  1755.)'2 

1This  is  a very  beautiful  example  of  a Chippendale  Gothic  which  was  so  popular  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Chippendale  influence.  Every  detail  is  beautifully  executed.  The  splat  is  well  cut  out 
in  Gothic  designs,  suggestive  of  church  windows.  There  is  a slight  carving  at  the  ends  of  the  top 
rail,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  stiles  and  legs  are  cut  away  in  frets  of  Gothic  design. 

-This  chair  represents  the  pure  type  of  the  Chippendale  ribbon-back  chair  fully  worked  out  in 
everv  detail  and  the  perfection  of  that  design.  The  top  rail  is  composed  of  rococo  scrolls,  beautifully 
carved  At  the  upper  section  of  the  splat  are  carved  bow  knots  of  ribbons,  the  streamers  intertwining 
extend  down  the  whole  length  of  the  splat.  Below  the  bow  knot  is  carved  a cord  and  tassel  The 
snlat  extends  on  either  side  to  the  stiles  of  the  back  and  no  straight  surfaces  are  left,  all  edges  being 
carefully  carved  out  in  acanthus  scrolls.  The  legs  are  “cabriole,”  terminating  in  French  scroll  feet, 
and  characteristic  Chippendale  cartouches  and  leaves  are  carved  on  the  knees.  The  front  rail  of  the 
chair  is  also  carved  in  rococo  designs. 

8In  this  side  chair  the  center  of  the  splat  is  cut  in  a star  within  a sun-ring. 
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necting  himself  with  the  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  is  the  guiding 
spirit.  Last  year  it  was  placed  on  ex- 
hibition for  the  first  time.  For  this  Mr. 
Luke  V in  cent  Lockwood,  amateur  and 
collector,  has  made  a catalogue,  a folio 
of  480  pages,  with  many  illustrations. 

One  can  follow  here  the  influence  of 
Flemish  and  Dutch  cabinetmakers  and 
carvers  on  British  furniture  under  the 
reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II. 
and  of  William  and  Mary.  Later  comes 
the  Classic  revival  and  the  influence  of 
the  fashions  under  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI.;  nor  are  examples  lacking  which 
show  the  impression  made  by  Chinese 
furniture  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  adaptations  of  Chinese  to 


European  ideas  are  by  no  means  un- 
graceful, though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  suggest  a hybrid,  always. 

Chairs  are  here  in  great  number,  and 
their  study  is  well  worth  while.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  examination  of  a 
gathering  of  this  sort  educates  the  eye 
for  the  proportions  of  chairback  to  seat, 
of  legs  to  arms,  of  front  rail  to  back 
rail.  The  study  of  the  upright  “splat” 
becomes  a hobby.  The  composition  of  the 
foot  as  an  indication  of  age;  the  shape 
of  the  back,  its  upright  or  transverse 
rails,  as  indications  of  the  handiwork 
of  special  cabinetmakers  of  renown;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  braces  for  the 
legs ; all  these  are  matters  which,  little 
by  little,  assume  prominence  as  one 


MAHOGANY  ARM  CHAIR  IN  MAHOGANY  ARM  CHAIR  IN  MAHOGANY  SIDE  CHAIR  IN 

SHERATON  STYLE.  HEPPLEWHITE  DESIGN.  TRANSITION  STYLE. 

(1790- 1SOO.)1  (1785-1795.)2  (1780-1790).3 

’The  back  of  this  chair  is  in  the  general  rectangular  Sheraton  shape.  At  the  corners  of  the  top 
tail  are  carved  rosettes  and  at  the  center,  pendant  flowers.  The  back  is  composed  of  lattice  work 
and,  on  the  stiles,  where  the  lower  rail  of  the  back  joins  the  stiles  and  where  the  legs  join  the  seat 
rail,  are  carved  rosettes.  The  arms  are  in  a graceful  design  and  are  supported  by  carved  twisted 
columns.  The  legs  are  round,  the  front  ones  being  reeded.  An  X underbracing  strengthens  the  chair. 

1 his  very  large  Hepplewhite  chair  was  probably  intended  to  be  used  as  .a  writing  chair,  holes 

in  the  arms  indicating  that  there  was  an  extension  to  spring  out  in  front.  The  splat  is  carved  in  a 

well  executed  urn  with  acanthus  leaves  at  the  top  and  draperies  extending  from  the  center  of  the 

splat  to  the  stiles.  The  legs  are  straight  and  terminate  in  spade  feet  and  there  is  a curved  under- 

bracing. 

3This  chair  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Sheraton  school,  but  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  transition  piece  heretofore  shown.  The  splat  is  composed  of  two  pierced  wheels, 
beautifully  carved.  On  each  side  of  the  large  wheel  are  carved  pendant  flowers  and  similar  designs 
are  carved  at  the  center  of  the  top  rail.  There  is  a slight  acanthus  leaf  carving  at  either  end  of  the 
top  rail.  The  legs  are  round  and  fluted,  and  the  rail  of  the  chair  seat  is  also  fluted  and  there  are 
rosettes  carved  above  each  leg  and  at  the  center. 
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WALNUT  VENEERED  ARM  MAHOGANY  ARM  CHAIR  IN  MAHOGANY  SIDE  CHAIR  IN 
CHAIR  IN  DUTCH  STYLE.  LATE  SHERATON  STYLE.  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE. 

(About  1725.)1  (About  1800.)2  (1750-1760.)3 

’On  the  top  rail  are  carved  five  medallions,  each  containing  a spray  of  flowers.  The  splat  is  beau- 
tifully carved  in  relief  with  flowers  and  leaves,  and  edged  with  acanthus  leaf  scrolls.  The  arms  and 
their  supports  are  also  carved  in  the  same  leaf  design.  The  lower  edge  of  the  seat  rail  is  cut  in  a 
rope  pattern.  Below  the  point,  where  the  arms  join  the  side  rails,  are  carved  rosettes  with  acanthus 
leaf  designs.  The  legs  are  “cabriole,”  terminating  in  the  animal’s  claw  and  ball  feet,  this  being  a 
design  found  often  in  chairs  of  this  period  although  not  so  familiar  as  the  bird’s  claw  and  ball  feet. 
The  knees  are  carved  in  acanthus  leaf  designs. 

2Beautiful  example  of  a late  Sheraton  chair  in  the  Empire  style,  for  which  Sheraton  was  espe- 
cially famous.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a comparison  with  other  chairs  what  a radical  change  he  had  made 
in  his  style  between  his  earlier  and  later  pieces.  The  supports  for  the  arms  are  beautifully  carved 
swans  raised  on  cornucopias.  The  blocks  supporting  the  arms  are  carved  in  a classic  honeysuckle 
pattern,  the  front  seat  rail  in  the  same  design.  The  legs  are  “cabriole”  in  the  Egyptian  fashion, 
ending  in  griffin  feet  and  the  knees  are  carved  in  honeysuckle.  The  splat  represents  Roman  armor, 
banners  and  fasces. 

3This  very  handsome  chair  is  made  in  the  same  general  design  as  that  under  discussion  so  far 
as  the  outline.  The  central  splat  is  finished  in  a Gothic  effect.  The  top  rail  is  well  carved  in  an  acanthus 
leaf  design  and  the  edges  of  the  splat  are  well  worked  out.  At  the  center  are  pendant  flowers.  The 
legs  are  “cabriole,”  with  well  carved  animal’s  claw  and  ball  feet,  and  the  knees  are  particularly  well 
carved  in  acanthus  scrolls,  extending  across  the  lower  edge  of  the  seat  rail  in  a manner  very  char- 
acteristic of  Chippendale. 


learns  more  of  the  styles  and  fashions 
in  chairs. 

In  truth,  the  chair  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  first  pieces  of  furniture  to  engage 
the  artistic  sense  in  primitive  times,  for 
at  such  early  epochs  it  was  a symbol  of 
superiority,  more  throne  than  chair. 
Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  usually  made  have  prevented  the 
survival  of  wooden  and  leather  and  cane 
chairs,  except  in  a few  Egyptian  cases ; 
but  we  do  get  many  ancient  stone  and 
marble  seats,  benches  and  armchairs, 
not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  in 
America.  Thus,  elaborately  but  coarsely 
carved  stone  seats,  with  human  and  ani- 
mal heads,  have  been  found  recently  in 
Ecuador,  and  the  museum  in  Mexico 


City  contains  prehistoric  carved  stone 
chairs. 

In  Ireland  before  the  crusades  we 
find  a civilization  of  Western  Europe 
surviving  from  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
racial  wars  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
centuries ; and  in  many  respects  this  civ- 
ilization is  curiously  similar  to  that  of 
central  Asia.  There  is  the  round  wicker- 
work house,  surrounded  by  smaller 
structures,  which  recalls  the  circular  hut 
and  tent  of  Mongolian  hordes  But  the 
various  parts  of  a modern  farmhouse,  its 
parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  upper 
rooms,  garret,  etc.,  are  five  separate 
buildings  or  more,  each  having  its 
thatched  roof  and  wattled  walls  sealed 
with  clay  and  whitewashed. 
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COLONIAL  AMERICAN  HIGHBOY. 

Unusually  good  quality  bonnet-top  highboy,  in 
curly  maple.  The  cabinet  construction  of  this  piece 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  made  in  mahogany,  the 
mouldings  beiug  exceptionally  fine.  The  hood  top  is 
of  good  proportions;  the  mouldings  terminate  at 
center  with  sun  flowers.  The  top  blind  drawer  is  a 
very  unusual  feature.  The  front  of  this  drawer  is 
carved  with  a sunken  shell  from  each  side  of  which 
carved  applied  scrolls  extend.  The  corners  are 
chamfered  and  fluted,  adding  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance. Four  bold  ball  and  claw  feet  support  the 
whole;  the  hips  of  legs  are  carved  in  shells.  Manu- 
factured in  this  country  about  1760.  Three  terminal 
torches  are  new. 

According'  to  the  early  romances  and 
“historical”  writings  in  Irish,  the  favor- 
ite shape  for  large  assembly  halls  was 
circular,  a fire  being  kindled  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  couches,  permanent  parts  of  the 
building,  being  ranged  round  in  order 
of  excellence.  These  couches,  like  simi- 
lar seats  in  the  Orient,  were  large  or 
small  chairs  to  hold  from  one  to  three 
persons.  They  had  their  fronts,  legs 


ENGLISH  WRITING  CABINET,  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A -writing  cabinet  of  exceedingly  dark  and  rich 
grained  mahogany,  following  the  classic  lines  much 
in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  broken  arch  pediment  is  of  a bold  scroll 
terminating  with  gilt  rosettes;  a delicate  fret  cen- 
tered with  an  eagle  spans  the  opening  formed  by 
arch.  The  cornice  and  frieze  are  in  perfect  propor- 
tion; the  doors,  comprised  of  raised  panels,  are 
framed  in  two  fluted  and  reeded  pilasters,  which 
are  topped  with  gilt  capitals;  the  compartment 
shows  exceptionally  good  cabinet  work  and  is  di- 
vided above  with  adjustable  shelves  and  below  with 
drawers  and  pigeon  holes,  between  the  pigeon  holes 
are  upright  semi-secret  drawers  having  reeded 
fronts.  The  lower  portion  is  of  bureau  form,  the 
drop  leaf  resting  on  two  drawers  emphasizes  the 
early  date  of  the  piece.  The  interior  of  this  section 
is  divided  into  pigeon  holes  and  drawers  centered 
with  a compartment  having  a shell  carved  on  the 
door  and  four  secret  upright  drawers.  The  work- 
manship and  shaping  of  drawers  is  very  unusual. 
The  bracket  feet  are  of  good  form,  relieved  with  a 
flat  moulding.  The  handles  are  new,  but  copies  of 
the  original.  Manufactured  in  England  about  1740. 


and  uprights  carved,  painted  and  often 
overlaid  with  bronze,  silver  or  gold  foil. 
Sometimes  they  had  canopies  over  them, 
perhaps  not  merely  for  pomp,  as  a sign 


MAHOGANY  TABLE  IN  DUTCH  STYLE.  MAHOGANY  SIDE  TABLE. 

(About  1725.)2  (1780-1790.)3 
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of  a chief  or  princess,  but  practically,  in 
order  to  intercept  any  leakage  of  the 
thatch.  A house  built  of  pine  boards 
might  have  cornices,  lintels  and  door- 
posts of  carved  yew,  a favorite  wood 
also  for  bedposts,  buckets,  churns,  pitch- 
ers, dishes  for  meat  and  foodstuffs  gen- 
erally. Also  for  tablets  on  which  men 
wrote.  Allusions  to  yew  as  a wood  for 
such  things  are  found  in  descriptions  of 
royal  and  princely  houses  at  Emania, 
Cruachan  and  other  ancient  centers  of 
legend  in  Ireland. 

A poem  in  Gaelic  in  honor  of  Crede, 
a coquettish  heiress  who  lived  near  the 
Paps  of  Anann  in  Kerry  describes  her 
house  and  household;  it  speaks  of  her 
chair  as  well  as  her  couch,  and  also  of 
beds  with  four  posts  sheathed  in  pre- 
cious metals.  Her  suitor  sings  : 

Two  doorposts  of  green  I see, 

Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty; 

Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  re- 
nowned, 

Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  the  door. 

Crede’s  chair  is  on  your  right  hand, 

The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is; 
Over  all  a blaze  of  Alpine  gold 
At  the  foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

A gorgeous  couch  in  full  array 
Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 

It  was  made  by  Tuile  in  the  East, 

Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Four  posts  to  every  bed, 

Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved ; 

A crystal  gem  between  each  post; 

They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads. 

In  carrying  our  thoughts  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  must  fix  in  our  minds 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  highest  placed.  Palaces  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  did 
not  have  furniture  unless  the  train  of 
king  or  grandee  came  and  brought  with 
it  tables  and  benches,  beds  and  bedding, 
coffers  and  kitchen  utensils.  The  bare 
walls  were  hung  with  tapestries  drawn 
from  the  iron-bound  trunks  furnished 
with  iron  rings  to  tie  them  securely  to 
horse  or  rude  cart.  When  the  court 


left,  the  castle  or  palace  was  quickly 
dismantled.  Later  on,  when  the  king 
had  used  the  commons  to  down  the  great 
feudal  nobles  and  gathered  to  himself 
the  income  of  the  whole  country,  palaces 
and  castles  could  be  stocked  with  per- 
manent furniture.  We  have  some  ink- 
ling how  it  stood  with  small  landowners. 

hrom  old  books  of  rank  and  caste 
preserved  in  Irish  it  is  possible  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  furniture  of  the  houses 
of  provincial  kings,  chiefs,  rich  farmers 
and  artisans;  for  rank  and  title  were 
supposed  to  require  certain  lands,  cat- 
tle, houses  and  furniture  which  are  enu- 
merated. Moreover,  specific  fines  in 
cattle,  etc.,  are  mentioned  to  be  levied  for 
the  mutilation  or  complete  destruction  of 
these  objects  within  the  house  proper. 
From  these  it  appears  that  doors  and 
couch  fronts  were  carved,  even  on  small 
farms,  while  the  higher  ranks  had 
couches  carved  on  all  sides  and  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  birds  in  metals. 
In  addition  to  these  couch  bedsteads, 
which  in  Oriental  fashion  must  have 
been  used  as  seats  by  day  and  beds  by 
night,  there  were  stools  and  benches  for 
servants  and  retainers.  The  beginning  of 
the  feudal  epoch,  with  its  rise  of  the 
romance  of  chivalry,  is  perhaps  shown 
in  the  grianan  or  sun  parlor  over  the 
door,  which  provided  a room  for  a little 
privacy  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
could  hold  herself  aloof  from  the  daily 
life  of  family  and  servants.  It  certainly 
marks  the  spread  into  Ireland  of  the  use 
of  glass  for  windows  in  place  of  skins  ; 
for  the  grianan  of  Bricziu  of  the  Poison 
Tongue  has  glass  windows  that  look 
into  the  great  house  and  also  outward. 
It  is  a wing,  balcony  or  addition  to  the 
house  raised  above  the  ground,  whence 
one  can  see  into  the  main  building  and 
out  on  the  landscape  like  a glassed-in 
upper  porch. 

Ireland  seems  to  have  had  some  fame 
on  the  Continent  for  its  wood  used  in 
furniture.  In  the  records  of  outlays  for 
coffers,  bahuts  and  other  pieces  of  cabi- 
net work  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  ordered  by  the  kings 
and  royal  princes  of  France,  there  is 
much  mention  of  a bois  d’lrlande;  but 
whether  this  was  what  we  call  English 
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oak  or  boxwood  or  yew  does  not  ap- 
pear, for  all  these  objects,  so  carefully 
noted  in  the  old  account  books,  have  dis- 
appeared. That  change  of  fashion  which 
made  Frenchmen  disdain  for  centuries 
the  greatest  architecture  the  world  has 
produced  and  cast  upon  it  the  stigma  of 
Gothic  caused  them  also  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  old  furniture  of  their  churches, 
palaces  and  castles.  It  was  cast  out  and 
soon  succumbed  to  vandalism  and  ne- 
glect. 

If  we  regard  the  development  of 
household  furniture  historically  we  may 
perceive  a to-and-fro  movement  between 
color  and  form.  After  color  has  had  its 
day,  form  is  sought  for ; when  form 
runs  into  the  eccentric  and  bizarre  there 
is  a return  to  color.  Early  European 
furniture  of  an  artistic  sort  is  largely 
represented  by  coffers  and  marriage 
chests  to  contain  the  few  but  costly  gar- 
ments, boxes  which  were  so  built  that 
they  could  be  carried  by  sumpter  horses 
or  mules  and  placed  in  the  houses,  which 
were  generally  made  of  wood.  I11  case 
of  fire  these  coffers  might  be  speedily 
removed.  They  were  of  oak,  heavy 
in  outline.  They  obtained  preciousness 
through  painting,  gilding  and  some 
modest  carving.  Armchairs  and  fold- 
ing stools  were  much  less  decorated. 
From  the  early  Irish  literature  just  men- 
tioned, that  which  runs  from  the  tenth 
to  fourteenth  centuries,  we  get  some  idea 
of  the  household  objects  common  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  before  the  Crusades. 
Among  them  are  mounted  cows’  horns 
and  beakers  carved  out  of  yew,  box- 
wood and  holly  for  drinking  ale,  mead 
and  milk,  ornamented  bags  of  leather, 
bronze  caldrons  built  of  riveted  sheets 
of  metal,  and  boxes  of  silver  for  holding 
precious  objects  of  personal  decoration 
or  Christian  missals — to  which  last  the 
most  extraordinary  superstitions  at- 
tached— and  state  couches  encrusted 
with  bronze  fronts  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  central  fire  in 
the  chimneyless  round  houses. 

Household  furniture  naturally  occu- 
pied a very  small  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  of  literary  men 
whose  verses  and  prose  tales  have  sur- 
vived. namely,  the  bards  or  files  who 


chanted  deeds  of  war  or  recited  magical 
or  satirical  incantations,  and  the  monks 
who  have  left  legends  of  saints  deeply 
tinged  with  the  old  pagan  myths. 
Neither  cleric  nor  layman  cared  for 
family  life,  being  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively with  military  affairs  or  the 
deeds  of  a parcel  of  saints  to  whom 
their  biographers  attribute  deeds  of  un- 
common ruthlessness  and  ferocity.  Evi- 
dently, in  the  ages  between  Roman  rule 
and  the  crusades,  there  was  little  room 
in  Europe  for  the  development  of  com- 
forts and  the  household  arts. 

Nevertheless,  from  descriptions  in  the 
old  prose  tales  and  ballads  we  perceive 
that  while  modern  comforts  were  lack- 
ing certain  objects  of  importance,  such 
as  weapons,  hair  ornaments  and  other 
personal  jewelry  for  men,  drinking 
goblets  and  couches  or  thrones  were 
carried  to  a very  high  degree  of  splen- 
dor, and  we  meet  the  objection  that 
those  descriptions  were  vain  imagina- 
tions of  the  poets  by  pointing  to  the  par- 
allel in  Oriental  life  and  to  remains  of 
these  old  splendors  preserved  in  mu- 
seums. The  gold  room  in  the  Dublin 
Museum  and  the  galleries  for  bronze  ob- 
jects in  that  of  Copenhagen,  containing 
finds  in  two  of  the  outlying  parts  of 
Europe  less  subject  than  other  portions 
to  devastation  by  war,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  state  of  artistic  culture 
before  the  crusades,  even  if  the  objects 
that  we  usually  include  in  the  word 
“furniture”  be  few  and  mostly  of  the 
portable  sort. 

In  countries  where  wardrobes  and 
bureaus  and  commodes  and  what-nots 
were  represented  by  holes  in  the  wall, 
where  the  bedstead  was  often  an  alcove 
.and  where  only  rich  men  had  arrange- 
ments to  permit  the  smoke  to  escape 
from  the  dwelling,  there  could  be  small 
demand  on  the  services  of  master  car- 
penters, master  smiths  and  the  early 
artisans  of  merit  to  carry  out  works  of 
craft  for  lay  households.  But  the  clergy, 
having  cleverly  emancipated  itself  from 
the  obligations  of  military  service,  of 
paying  taxes,  of  raising  families  and 
other  things  which  retard  the  ordinary 
man  and  use  up  his  strength  and  means, 
acquired  great  wealth  and  soon  outshone 
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princes  in  comforts  and  luxuries.  As 
we  see  it  in  the  church  at  the  opening 
of  the  Gothic  period,  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  crusades,  a period  of 
abnormal  activity  of  brain  and  of  in- 
crease in  taste,  the  great  bulk  of  the  art 
shown  in  objects  of  use  belongs  to  the 
sacred  edifice  or  the  dwellings  of 
churchmen.  It  was  only  after  most  of 
the  available  wealth  of  the  country  had 
been  fixed  in  cathedral  and  chapel, 
monastery  and  nunnery,  and  the  best 
farms  had  been  set  aside  to  support  the 
sterile  portion  of  the  community,  that 
members  of  the  laity  had  a chance  to 
develop  the  arts  and  crafts  for  their  own 
household.  After  a while  the  inevitable 
reaction  set  in  and  burgesses  without 
so  much  as  a title  were  even  more  sump- 
tuously housed  than  minor  nobles  or 
prelates  of  a haughty  vein.  This  was 
particularly  common  in  parts  of  Europe 
favored  by  commerce  like  Venice,  Bel- 
gium and  the  Baltic  islands. 

If  we  see  the  early  painters  on  canvas 
in  Western  Europe  coming  up  from 
painters  of  images  of  wood  and  stone, 
learning  the  use  of  the  brush  from  the 
treatment  in  color  of  carving,  as  we  see 
in  the  retables  and  figurines  for  early 
altarpieces,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
at  a liberal  use  of  colors  for  domestic 
furniture.  Some  of  the  oldest  pieces 
retain  more  or  less  of  color  and  gilding. 
At  the  same  time  we  see  that  furniture 
became  more  and  more  notable  for  form, 
and  under  the  influence  especially  of 
Gothic  architecture  tended  always  to 
become  more  architectural  in  design. 
Painting  of  furniture  waned  under  this 
larger  view  of  a harmony  between  the 
objects  within  and  the  building  for 
which  they  were  intended.  This  archi- 
tectural view  of  furniture  continued  un- 
der the  Renaissance;  then  color  reas- 
serted itself  in  the  shape  of  inlays  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  and  decorative  bronzes 
applied  to  the  wood. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  consider 
the  Byzantine  art,  as  expressed  by  its 
mosaics,  the  art  of  an  epoch  devoted  to 
color,  while  the  Romanesque  shows  a 
leaning  to  form,  as  does  also  earlier 
Gothic  architecture.  Soon,  however,  we 
see  in  the  later  Gothic  a sacrifice  of  pure 


form  for  color,  as,  for  example,  little 
Saint  Maclou  in  Rouen.  When  we 
come  to  the  centuries  famous  for  varied 
and  artistic  domestic  furniture,  viz.,  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth — 
centuries  during  which  neither  Church 
nor  court  had  a monopoly,  but  while  the 
court  generally  led  the  fashions  the  peo- 
ple in  general  rose  more  and  more  to 
wealth  and  assumed  the  luxuries  of  the 
privileged  classes — domestic  life  becomes 
so  complex  that  we  feel  that  modern 
times  have  arrived.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
what  life  must  have  been  in  winter,  for 
example,  when,  with  few  exceptions, 
people  had  to  exist  higgledy-piggledy 
in  cabins  of  one  room  in  the  country,  or 
in  small  castles  and  town  houses  amid 
surroundings  of  the  most  primitive,  un- 
hygienic kind.  Compared  with  such  con- 
ditions the  monastery  and  nunnery  may 
well  have  presented  to  lazy  men  and 
women,  more  or  less  concerned  with 
their  own  souls,  a rather  comfortable 
abode,  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  a convent  should  demand  from 
those  who  entered  its  ranks  either  a 
sum  down  or  the  certainty  of  services  of 
some  value  to  the  religious  community. 
Princes  of  France  and  Belgium  not  only 
encouraged  painters  and  sculptors,  but 
furniture  makers,  potters,  weavers  of 
tapestry  and  cloth,  ivory  carvers  and 
goldsmiths,  as  well  as  the  makers  of 
armor  and  weapons.  Prelates  and  rich 
abbots  followed  suit,  so  that  there  was 
rivalry  between  lay  and  clerical  nobility 
as  to  which  should  exhibit  the  greater 
sumptuousness  and  taste.  Though  the 
common  people  suffered,  art  bloomed — 
now  up,  now  down,  now  rising  to  ex- 
quisite forms  and  then  flattening  out  into 
absurdities  which  still  amuse  and  in- 
terest us  in  their  surviving  fragments. 

We  see  the  changes  of  fashion  espe- 
cially in  chairs,  a form  of  luxury  in  the 
Orient  reserved  to  chiefs  and  grandees, 
as  it  was  in  the  West  until  the  crusades. 
There  is  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  chairs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Under  the  French  Lewises 
for  nearly  two  centuries  fashions  ever 
changed,  until  the  Revolution  broke 
with  all  the  old  traditions  and  cleared 
the  ground  for  a violent  reversion  to 
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extreme  antiquity  under  Napoleon.  This 
had  a very  brief  existence  in  France,  but 
did  not  fail  to  spread  to  other  countries, 
not  excluding  America  and  Asia,  so  that 
those  purists  who  despise  the  Empire 
style  and  seek  to  minimize  its  influence 
do  so  in  the  face  of  patent  facts.  To 
the  present  day  large  quantities  of  fur- 
niture in  the  Empire  style  are  called  for 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  there 
are  collectors  who  make  a specialty  of 
this  revival  of  one  of  the  domestic  styles 
that  existed  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  modern 
European  imitations  of  antique  Egyp- 
tian furniture,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Egyptians  carried  comforts  to 
the  point  of  luxury.  They  seem  to  have 
given  Asia  and  Europe  the  fashion  of 
war  chariots  at  an  early  epoch.  Recent 
discoveries  in  Crete  make  it  probable 
that  the  very  modern  arrangements  of  a 
king’s  palace  found  at  Knossos  and 
Phaistos — drains,  bathrooms,  many  su- 
perimposed stories,  gala  stairways, 
open-air  theatre  for  bull-baiting  and  cir- 
cus performances — warrant  us  in  the 
belief  that  this  early  island  civilization, 
far  earlier  than  the  dates  possible  to 
Greek  culture,  was  due  to  Egyptian  ex- 
ample. And  the  discovery  in  Egypt  of 
wall  paintings  and  pieces  of  miniature 
or  toy  furniture  of  baked  clay,  not  to 
speak  of  the  actual  pieces  fortunately 
saved  from  destruction  in  the  dry  soil 
of  ancient  tombs,  reveals  the  fact  that 
from  very  early  epochs  the  Egyptians 
used  beds,  armchairs  and  stools  of  a 
great  many  forms,  chests  or  cabinets  for 
keeping  valuables  and  a variety  of 
tables.  Their  houses  were  often  two  or 
three  stories  high,  had  elaborate  doors 
and  latticed  windows,  and  must  have 
had  adjacent  flower  and  fruit  gardens, 
such  as  we  find  at  a much  later  epoch 
in  Syria,  Persia  and  the  southern  edge 
of  Europe.  The  glimpses  we  get  of  do- 
mestic life  in  Egypt  and  Crete,  several 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  astonish 
us  by  their  modern  touches  in  dress, 
amusements  and  furniture.  So  that  it  is 
not  so  very  surprising  that  styles  of 
furniture  of  this  remote  epoch  should 
meet  perfectly  modern  requirements. 
Only  one  feels  that  as  it  is  with  the 


architecture  of  Egypt,  so  with  the  fur- 
niture: neither  belongs  to  our  climate 
or  really  suits  us.  London,  Munich  and, 
till  lately,  New  York  have  seen  these 
attempts  to  copy  buildings  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  are  grotesque. 

But  very  naturally  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  furniture  that  can  be  placed 
in  our  own  houses.  If  we  have  one 
good  piece  of  the  Dutch  period,  say  a 
Dutch  kas  with  flaring  top,  or  a fine 
Chippendale  chair,  or  a delicate  table  in 
mahogany  by  Sheraton,  or  a sumptuous 
cabinet  by  Boule,  we  can  use  this  piece 
as  the  center  round  which  to  furnish 
a room,  not  necessarily  in  strict  accord 
with  the  period,  but  in  such  a way  that 
harmony  results,  even  if  the  other  pieces 
are  not  exactly  by  the  same  maker.  The 
Metropolitan  has  some  tables  and  chairs 
from  this  Clarke  Collection  which  are 
worth  examining,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations.  One  should  remember, 
however,  that  while  in  these  cases  form 
is  the  prime  quality,  color  is  also  impor- 
tant. The  color  and  grain  of  the  wood, 
which  the  illustration  does  not  repro- 
duce, are  only  second  to  the  shape  in 
the  pleasure  one  gets  from  them. 

Furniture  of  this  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  in  England  and 
America  has  its  own  stamp  upon  it. 
Collectors  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  eager  to  get  examples,  and  in  Ger- 
many one  finds  that  English  furniture 
of  this  period  has  been  imitated  in  mod- 
ern times  with  adaptations  to  more 
modern  needs.  British  workmen  have 
devised  new  ideas  for  sideboards,  and 
the  common  sense  of  Colonial  America 
has  invented  the  rocking  chair  and  other 
Yankee  notions.  But  when  one  studies 
the  much-prized  British  furniture  one 
finds  it  following  two  main  sources 
of  inspiration — the  Netherlands  and 
France.  After  the  Elizabethan,  which 
is  marked  by  a style  that  is  Flemish, 
comes  a Carolean  epoch,  followed  close- 
ly by  that  of  William  of  Orange,  which 
are  Dutch,  so  that  most  of  the  furniture 
in  the  seventeenth  century  produced  for 
the  nobility  and  rich  traders  had  work 
by  Holland  masters  for  its  antecedents. 
Indeed,  just  as  Dutch,  Flemish  and,  oc- 
casionally, Rhenish  masters  of  painting 
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supplied  the  British  demand  for  por- 
traits and  pictures,  so  the  same  section 
of  Europe  supplied  cabinetmakers,  en- 
gravers of  mortuary  brasses,  goldsmiths, 
etc.  With  the  increasing  power  and 
political  weight  of  the  French  Lewises, 
however,  fashion  leaned  during  the  next 
century  toward  French  furniture.  The 
greatest  names  in  British  cabinetmaking 
are  those  who,  copying  the  more  grace- 
ful and  sumptuous  ideas  of  the  Louis 
XV.  period,  adapted  them  to  the  cooler 
taste  of  the  British.  Take  Hepplewhite, 
for  example,  who  refined  the  forms  un- 
til they  appear  almost  alarmingly  weak, 
his  tables  having  very  thin  straight  un- 
braced legs  that  look  too  fragile  for 
“common  nature’s  daily  food.’’  His 
chairs  appear  proper  only  to  ladies  who 
physically  are  of  the  lightest.  The  backs 
of  his  chairs,  delightfully  sketched  in 
heart  or  shield  shape  by  the  use  of  deli- 
cate woods,  are  scarcely  capable  of  sus- 
taining Dr.  Johnson  Or  any  other  person 
who  might  be  fit  to  “laugh  and  roll  in 
Rabelais’  easy  chair.”  Neatly  clad,  mod- 
ish dames  and  male  lightweights  are  the 
only  persons  who  can  use  Hepplewhite 


chairs  with  safety.  The  Adam  brothers, 
architects  who  studied  in  Italy,  brought 
into  furniture  a refined  taste.  One  of 
the  illustrations  is  after  a sideboard  of 
their  period,  which  shows  the  impress 
of  their  example  on  interior  decoration. 
The  comfortable  and  practical  wooden 
chair  of  the  simple  design  called  the 
Windsor  reverts  occasionally  in  the  out- 
line of  its  central  splat  to  wheel  forms 
which  are  prehistoric,  for  we  find  them  in 
the  heads  of  pins  of  the  bronze  age.  The 
grandfather’s  clock  is  also  a product  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  we  often 
are  disposed  to  give  it  much  greater 
antiquity  than  it  can  boast.  Corner  cup- 
boards and  knee-hole  bookcases  of  ma- 
hogany are  rarely  more  than  a hundred 
years  old.  In  a New  York  collec- 
tion there  is  an  oak  table  with  a clever 
arrangement  for  lengthening  at  both 
ends  by  means  of  concealed  extensions 
which  bears  evidence  of  real  antiquity, 
not  only  in  the  wear  shown  by  the  foot 
rails  that  unite  its  massive  legs,  but  by 
the  marks  of  knives  on  its  top.  Such 
furniture  belongs  to  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare and  good  Queen  Bess. 

Charles  de  Kay. 


OAK  STANDING  BUFFET  OF  ABOUT  1625. 

Standing-buffets  differed  from  the  court  cupboards  iu  that  the  latter  were  seldom  under  5 feet  in 
height  and  the  lower  portion  was  nearly  always  enclosed  by  two  doors.  The  top  portion  of  this  piece 
is  supported  by  two  figures  of  women  treated  as  caryatides;  this  feature  is  repeated  in  the  lower 
portion.  The  cupboard  is  of  triangular  form,  having  three  panels,  the  center  one  opening  as  a door. 


General  Contracts  Versus  Individual 

Contracts 


The  very  thoughful  article  by  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Nimmons  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Architectural  Record  is  but 
one  of  many  indications  pointing  to  a 
very  general  disposition  to  question  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  current  meth- 
ods of  management  and  of  letting  con- 
tracts in  the  building  trades. 

So  far,  however,  I think  no  practical 
suggestion  has  been  made  of  anything 
better,  at  least  in  the  way  of  general 
methods.  As  to  a complete  abolish- 
ment of  competitive  tenders,  I think  dis- 
cussion is  altogether  an  idle  one.  As 
long  as  men  are  willing  to  estimate  and 
offer  proposals  in  competition,  this  com- 
petitive feature  will  surely  exist.  And 
what  is  more,  if  properly  managed  and 
safeguarded,  that  feature  would  seem 
both  satisfactory  and  unavoidable,  ihe 
competitive  system  certainly  has  been 
productive  of  a great  many  re- 
forms and  economies  in  the  building 
trades  by  putting  a premium  on  ef- 
ficient management  and  improved  meth- 
ods in  manufacturing  and  handling  labor 
and  materials,  and,  as  a general  prop- 
osition, work  by  the  day  is  not  as  cheap 
as  work  by  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  better  meth- 
ods of  management,  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  details,  certain  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  manner  of  invit- 
ing tenders,  very  materially  reducing  the 
waste  of  labor  now  imposed  on  con- 
tractors. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

As  building  construction  was  for- 
merly carried  on,  each  set  of  mechanics 
took' hold  when  the  building  seemed 
ready  for  their  particular  work,  under 
the  management  of  the  architect,  and 
speed  of  construction  was  not  required, 
as  a rule.  But,  nowadays,  a building  is 
expected  to  be  finished  in  a certain  space 
of  time,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  a certain 
limit,  and  the  building  must  be  equipped 
for  its  uses  with  a great  many  conveni- 
ences and  appliances  formerly  unknown 


and  unheard  of.  The  popular  idea  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  work  is  now  much 
higher  than  formerly,  requiring  a much 
closer  supervision  and  expert  guidance, 
and  constructions  and  appliances  have 
become  complicated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  an  old-time  building  plan  com- 
pare to  a modern  one  much  as  the  draw- 
ing of  an  old-fashioned  horse-power 
threshing  machine  would  to  a modern 
newspaper  printing  press. 

THE  PROBLEM. 

A building  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, a number  of  mechanics  of  different 
trades  are  at  work  shaping  and  setting 
materials  which  have  been  prepared, 
more  or  less,  in  different  shops,  often 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  all  sets  of  me- 
chanics and  all  shops  being  provided 
with  scale  drawings,  full  size  details  and 
specifications,  all  being  subject  to  shop 
and  field  superintendence  and  accept- 
ance or  rejection  as  to  materials  and 
workmanship  by  the  architect  or  who- 
ever may  have  been  vested  with  that  au- 
thority. ' When  we  stop  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  individual  con- 
tractors and  purveyors  of  materials  of  a 
building  of  no  uncommon  size,  usually 
run  into  the  scores,  then  some  idea  may 
be  gathered  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

t&Add  to  this  the  fact  that  New  York 
possesses  the  world’s  greatest  market 
for  building  materials,  every  race  and 
every  clime  seeking  in  it  an  outlet  for 
its  products,  and  we  realize  at  once 
the  importance  of  expert  selection  and 
skillful  purchasing  of  materials  of  every 
kind. 

NEED  OF  ORGANIZED  MANAGEMENT. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  de- 
scribed there  is  need  of  complete  and 
efficient  organized  management.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  building  trades  of  New 
York  possess  facilities  of  such  excel- 
lence and  magnitude  as  to  rendei  the 
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task  of  organized  management  of  build- 
ing construction  much  simpler  and 
easier  than  would  appear  possible  at  first 
sight. 

The  individual  organizations  existing 
for  doing  any  kind  of  work,  from  ex- 
cavating, caisson  and  foundation  work 
the  finest  of  decorative  work  are  so  nu- 
merous and  the  army  of  men  engaged  in 
the  building  trades  is  so  enormous  as  to 
far  out  strip  anything  of  its  kind  ever 
dreamed  of  anywhere,  and  it  is  led  by 
engineers,  experts  and  men  of  business 
who  stand  as  high  in  their  professions 
and  in  the  community  as  those  of  any 
other  branch  of  business. 

This  points  to  a system  of  individ- 
ual contracts,  upon  competition  or  with- 
out, as  feasible  and  economical,  dividing 
the  work  so  as  to  entirely  avoid  sublet- 
ting, and  as,  in  the  building  trades,  the 
recognized  terms  are  cash  each  month, 
leaving  only  the  expected  profit  for  the 
last  payment,  and  as,  in  any  event,  the 
individual  contractors  must  find  the 
money  for  carrying  on  the  work,  no 
financial  organization  is  needed  to  speak 
of. 

The  management  needed,  therefore, 
consists  of  the  following  units: 

1.  A draughting  office  for  laying  out, 
setting  and  anchoring  plans,  working 
and  shop  outlays,  for  doing  measuring 
and  checking,  taking  off  quantities  and 
doing  quantity  surveying  generally,  list- 
ing orders  for  the  material  yards,  mills, 
shops,  etc.,  estimating  and  generally  all 
technical  work  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  work,  including  also  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  checking  the 
work  of  the  foremen  or  superintendents 
in  the  shops  and  on  the  works  and  fur- 
nishing data  for  certification  of  pay- 
ments. 

2.  A general  business  office  for  book- 
ing all  contracts  and  orders,  inviting 
tenders,  certifying  payments,  attending 
to  correspondence,  payrolls,  time  sheets, 
etc. 

THE  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  natural  historic  and  logical  ar- 
rangement would  seem,  at  least  for 
buildings  of  average  size,  to  suggest 
leaving  the  entire  management  with  the 


architect,  making  him  solely  responsi- 
ble to  the  owner  for  results. 

This  would  be  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment by^  so  extending  the  staffs  of  archi- 
tects offices  as  to  include  the  necessary 
office  forces  for  managing  the  individual 
contracts.  As  a matter  of  economy  in- 
dividual firms  organized  permanently  for 
any  special  kind  of  work  and  possessing 
the  experience  and  facilities  accumulated 
from  year  to  year  certainly  must  be  as- 
sumed to  work  more  cheaply  and  better 
than  gangs  of  men  picked  up  for  the 
occasion. 

I believe  this  is  also  the  safest  method 
because,  the  owner  is  dealing  direct  with 
the  individual  contractor  in  each  case. 
I believe  it  is  the  quickest  and  most  di- 
rect because  it  is  a single-headed  man- 
agement. 

I believe  it  is  the  only  one  by  which 
the  owner  can  be  sure,  in  all  cases,  to 
obtain  the  terms  of  a cash  purchase  for 
his  cash. 

I further  believe  it  is,  in  the  last  ana- 
lysis, the  only  system  in  line  with  gen- 
eral experience  and  policy  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  management  of  contracts 
on  behalf  of  an  owner  is  a fiduciary  act 
of  a professional  nature.  For  that  rea- 
son the  protection  of  professional  stand- 
ards, professional  penalties,  professional 
conscience  and  honor  should  be  thrown 
around  it. 

This  is  not  a question  of  honesty  or 
whether  architects  are  more  or  less  hon- 
orable in  their  dealings  than  contractors. 
It:  is  purely  a question  of  method  and  of 
contract.  A contractor  as  a man  of  busi- 
ness may  accept  and  even  demand  dis- 
counts and  “rake-offs”  which  an  archi- 
tect cannot  retain. 

In  the  case  of  a lump  sum  contract 
the  contractor  may,  if  he  chooses,  sublet 
to  an  inferior  set  of  sub-contractors  and 
pocket  the  difference.  It  is  his  legal 
right  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  an  arrangement  of  cost 
and  a profit  he  may  add  the  trade  dis- 
counts and  rake  offs  to  that  profit  with- 
out the  owner’s  knowledge  and  without 
loss  of  standing.  Now,  a contract  in 
which  one  contracting  party  is  thus  at 
the  other  party’s  mercy  is  surely  not  a 
fair  contract. 
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COST  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

As  a rough  figure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  usual  ten  per  cent,  now  paid  to  gen- 
eral contractors,  probably  represents  a 
fair  average  on  work  of  average  size, 
but  it  varies  very  largely.  Probably 
most  of  our  work,  so  far,  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  organized  management, 
lack  of  complete  shop  details  and  ample 
shop  and  field  superintendence. 

It  will  pay  in  buildings  of  any  consid- 
erable size  to  have  a complete  manage- 
ment and  I believe  it  would  stop  much 
waste  now  unavoidable,  an  item  which 
alone  might  pay  for  the  management, 
and  in  cases  certainly  would. 

The  practice  of  subletting  is  due  to 
lack  of  management  at  the  fountain 
head,  and  certainly  has  proven  both  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome. 

At  an  arbitration  proceeding  for  cab- 
inet work  in  an  uptown  hotel,  some  parts 
of  it  were  found  to  have  been  sublet  six 
deep  and  to  carry  a profit  of  60  to  70  per 
cent.,  and  subletting,  three,  four  and  five 
deep  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
and  means,  of  course,  accumulated 
profits. 

I said  subletting  was  due  to  lack  ot 
management  at  the  fountain  head  be- 
cause this  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subcontractors  to  be  man- 
aged, which  again  practically  divides  the 
work  into  a certain  number  of  minor 
general  contracts.  It  must  be  evident,  at 
a glance,  that  in  this  respect  also  very 
real  and  important  benefits  can  be  de- 
rived from  a management  equipped  for 
dealing  directly  with  every  individual 
manufacturer  or  contractor  doing  work 
with  his  own  men  in  any  special,  line. 
There  is,  of  course,  a limit  to  this,  as 
every  manufacturer  must  purchase  some 
parts  of  his  work  from  other  manufac- 
turers. However,  there  certainly  would 
be  a decided  saving  in  cost  on  this  head 
also,  and,  what  is  more  important  still, 
a management  dealing  with  all  shops 
direct,  promptly  furnishing  them  with 
working  outlays  and  looking  after  the 
work,  would  in  itself  be  conducive  to 
economy,  efficiency  and  speed  without 
regard  to  the  saving  of  accumulated 
profits  referred  to.  That  the  manage- 
ment must  avoid  the  fault  of  being  too 


costly  and  cumbersome  for  its  purpose, 
goes  without  saying.  The  aim  must  al- 
ways be  the  simplest  and  cheapest  man- 
agement capable  of  yielding  results. 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  position  of  the  Institute  on  this 
question  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Starting 
from  the  fundamental  assumption  that 
its  members  are  acting  in  a purely  con- 
sulting capacity,  it  would  appear  that 
so  far  the  management  of  building  con- 
struction has  not  formed  a theme  for 
discussion  at  any  of  the  annual  conven- 
tions. , . 

The  policy  of  most  prominent  archi- 
tects, however,  seems  to  have  been  in  fa- 
vor of  doing  work  by  general  contract. 
The  only  important  exception  I have 
been  able  to  find  refers  to  the  annual 
convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
iqo6,  when  a committee  report  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  system  of  General 
Contracts  was  adopted— however  with- 
out suggesting  any  substitute  for  the 

method  condemned.  . ..  T 

At  the  Chicago  convention  last  No- 
vember the  question  was  not  touched 


Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  Insti- 
ite  would  thresh  out  the  matter,  and 
jgretted  the  action  taken  at  Washmg- 
Jii  because  it  condemned  the  only  meth- 
d generally  practiced  without  suggest- 
10-  anything  better.  At  the  same  sime 
le  conventions  of  the  American  Insti- 
ite  of  Architects  consisting,  as  they  do, 
f delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
rv  with  rather  varied  interests  and 
/orking  under  different,  conditions  are 
•reatly  hampered  in  dealing  with  such  a 
ubiect,  and  it  is  probably  no  more  than 
air  to  treat  the  subject  as  one.  yet  to  be 
aken  up  for  discussion  m spite  of.  the 
Vashington  resolution.  It  is  also  fair  to 
dd  that  there  exists  no  rule  of  the  In- 
titute  which  would  stand  m the  way  of 
nanaging  work  executed  by  individual 
:ontracts.  That  the  Washington  resolu- 
ion  was  otherwise,  justifiable  in  every 
vay,  I think  few  will  question. 

PRESENT  METHODS. 

Essentially  there  are  really  but  two 
developed  methods  of  organized  man- 
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agement  of  building  construction  in  ex- 
istence, namely: 

1.  The  method  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper  as  the  Method  of  In- 
dividual Contracts,  being  the  historic 
one  and  still  in  use  in  parts  of  Europe, 
and,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  a 
few  architects  and  most  of  the  Building 
Operators,  who  sometimes  are  architects 
themselves,  sometimes  purchase  plans 
and  do  their  own  managing. 

2.  The  Method  of  General  Contracts 
with  which  the  Construction  Company  is 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  and  the  same 
firm  frequently  operates  in  both  capac- 
ities. 

The  method  of  General  Contract  has 
now  been  in  use  for  perhaps  50  years 
or  more  and  has,  therefore,  received  a 
thorough  test, 

At  the  end  of  that  period  it  stands 
condemned  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  a tribunal  the  competence  and 
character  of  which  surely  no  one  will 
question.  It  is  also  condemned  no  less 
severely  by  individual  contractors  who 
have  executed  the  sub-contracts  under 
the  general  contractors,  and  who  lately, 
in  cases,  have  carried  their  disapproval 
to  the  length  of  organized  opposition, 
mainly,  as  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, on  account  of  complaints  as  to 
promptness  of  transmitting  payments 
received  from  owners  for  sub-contrac- 
tors’ work,  and  on  account  of  alleged 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  such  practices 
have  been  only  too  common  and  that 
owners  have  suffered  through  the  fact 
that,  through  the  operation  of  general 
contracts,  the  credit  of  a contractor, 
sometimes  none  too  good,  has  been  vir- 
tually substituted  for  the  owner’s  cash, 
or,  in  a word,  the  owner  paid  the  cash 
but  received  the  terms  of  “slow  pay” 
by  ordering  through  the  general  con- 
tractor. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  A.  I.  A. : 

“This  setting  up  of  the  general  con- 
tractor has  resulted  in  the  great  build- 
ing corporations  of  the  present  time. 
They  have  been  able  to  force  the  sub- 
contractors to  a lower  price,  conse- 


quently, they  have  introduced  a lower 
grade  of  work,  and  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  architects  at  arm’s  length 
from  the  man  who  does  the  work. 

And  whereas  the  former  sub-con- 
tractors were  of  considerable  impor- 
tance they  are  now  crowded  out,  their 
output  is  modified,  the  standard  of  their 
work  is  lowered  by  price  competition, 
pride  of  workmanship  must  give  place 
to  a commercial  fight  for  existence,  and 
they  are  reduced  to  a condition  of  de- 
spair. They  must  employ  cheaper  la- 
bor, so  they  fight  with  the  unions  upon 
issues  which  they  could  otherwise  easily 
adjust.  Sympathetic  strikes  occur  all 
along  the  line  where  strikes  might  be 
confined  to  one  particular  trade  and  the 
whole  matter  grows  more  complex  and 
difficult  as  we  proceed. 

W e see  no  reason  for  supporting  a 
system  which  is  uneconomical,  which  is 
disastrous  to  our  business  interests,  de- 
structive to  our  professional  relations 
with  our  clients,  and  absolutely  damn- 
ing to  our  art.” 

The  chief  objections  to  the  system  of 
general  contract,  viewed  as  a method, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  On  legal  grounds:  Undue  power 
acquired  by  the  contractor  to  injure  the 
owner’s  credit.  In  the  event  of  the 
financial  embarrassment  or  death  of  the 
general  contractor  or  disagreements  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  or  architect, 
the  contractor  controls  the  sub-con- 
tractors, who,  however,  possess  lienable 
rights  in  the  property,  and  through  this 
fact  acquire  a power  which  might  put 
the  owner  in  a position  of  having  to  face 
the  alternative  of  exactions  or  an  assault 
on  his  credit  by  the  filing  of  liens,  and 
organized  tie-ups  of  the  operation. 

2.  On  account  of  loss  of  control  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  acting  for  the 
owner. 

In  the  case  of  individual  contractors, 
a name  stands  for  a certain  quality  and 
standard  of  dealings.  The  price  and 
value  of  contractors’  work  must  there- 
fore vary  according  to  the  individual 
firms  or  sub-contractors  whom  the  gen- 
eral contractor  may  see  fit  to  employ. 
In  choosing  such,  he  is  practically  un- 
hampered and  enjoys  a freedom  pro- 
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tectecl  by  law.  Now,  a system  which 
enables  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  render  to  the  other  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure, work  inferior  to  that  contracted  for, 
or  fails  to  provide  easy  and  effective 
means  for  enforcing  a contract  for  a cer- 
tain definite  quantity  and  quality  of 
work,  that  surely  is  neither  a good  nor  a 
safe  system  to  adopt. 

Now,  I do  not  say  this  is  done,  as  a 
rule.  There  are,  of  course,  as  many  men 
with  consciences  in  general  contracting, 
as  in  any  other  business.  I say  it  can 
be  done  and  it  is  done ; the  great  lack  of 
recognized  standards  of  quality  in  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  enforce  specifications  by 
legal  means  and  juries  are  supposed  to 
stand  uniformly  on  the  contractor’s  side. 
By  individual  contracts,  however,  the 
owner  is  able  to  weigh  the  difference  in 
price  against  the  difference  in  quality 
and  make  a choice  accordingly. 

3.  On  account  of  the  implied  dual  na- 
ture of  management. 

The  architect  representing  the  owner 
and  the  contractor,  on  a business  ven- 
ture, are  managing  the  building  con- 
struction, or  rather  the  contractor  is 
managing  it,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  architect,  who  is  also  to  interpret 
plans  and  specifications  and  decide  in 
constructive  emergencies. 

In  cases  of  mistake,  misunderstand- 
ings, accidents  and  any  of  the  varied 
“troubles”  of  which  building  construc- 
tion, at  least  under  present  conditions, 
seems  to  be  rather  prolific,  the  routine  is 
from  the  foreman  to  the  sub-contractor, 
to  the  general  contractor,  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  back  through  the  same  course 
reversed.  In  the  meanwhile,  water  is 
running  through  the  Danube.  The  dual 
management  cannot  appeal  to  anyone  as 
productive  of  speed,  economy,  good 
work,  or  smooth  running  and  even 
where  it  works  fairly  well,  a better  sys- 
tem should  work  better. 

To  these  three  points  I might  add  a 
fourth,  and  no  unimportant  one  at  that 
— that  of  the  relation  to  the  labor  unions. 
General  contractors  and  construction 
companies  are  big  targets,  and  all  the 
disturbances  of  late  years  have  centered 
mainly  around  them.  Yet  it  is  generally 


understood  that  they,  as  a rule,  have  to 
be  extra  lenient  and  generous,  for 
which,  if  true,  the  owner  pays  as  a mat- 
ter of  course. 

At  any  rate,  the  individual  contractor 
certainly  is  in  a far  better  position  to 
deal  with  them,  and,  I think,  really  does 
get  along  with  less  friction  and  trouble. 

Finally,  as  a general  thing,  I do  not 
believe  any  system  will  appeal  to  all  men 
and  all  circumstances.  Personal  rela- 
tions play  a part,  and  almost  every  case 
is  in  a measure  a different  one. 

However,  what  I am  mainly  contend- 
ing for  is  the  importance  of  ample  and 
well-organized  management  by  compe- 
tent men.  The  ideal  management  being 
that  headed  by  the  man  who  invents  the 
plan,  and,  therefore,  should  know  all 
governing  conditions  best.  But  in  any 
event,  a complete  management , a single- 
headed  management  and  one  working 
on  professional  lines. 

I have  omitted  the  question  of  esti- 
mates and  of  keeping  within  the  same, 
as  they  apply  to  all  methods  alike,  with 
this  difference  in  favor  of  an  organiza- 
tion headed  by  the  architect,  that  reli- 
able preliminary  estimates  would  then 
become  a real  possibility.  There  will,  of 
course,  always  exist  gambling  on  re- 
sults, charges  and  fees  contingent  upon 
keeping  within  certain  limits,  etc.,  but 
owners  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  other  side  frequently  is  in  a 
position  to  “play  with  loaded  dice,”  or 
“betting  on  a certainty.” 

Finally,  a last  word  on  another  phase 
of  subletting.  If,  in  the  building  trades, 
as  elsewhere,  a name  stands  for  quality, 
no  contract  is  definite  which  does  not,  in 
addition  to  specifications  and  drawings, 
specify  the  contractor. 

In  general  letting  of  competitive  con- 
tracts such  a thing  is  practically  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as 
a general  thing,  good  workmanship  and 
good  individual  contractors  suffer  un- 
der the  general  contracting  system,  al- 
though some  general  contractors  con- 
tend for  prices  which  enables  them  to 
employ  the  best,  just  as  some  maintain 
very  excellent  organizations  and  do  the 
best  kind  of  work. 

The  general  contractor,  when  his  con- 
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tract  has  been  signed,  may  do  the  work 
as  he  chooses  by  any  method  or  sub- 
contractor he  may  select,  no  matter  what 
the  contract  or  specifications  may  sav 
on  that  point.  I understand  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  passed  on  this  point. 

There  lies  in  this,  of  course,  a temp- 
tation to  some  and  a loophole  for  those 
who  have  bid  too  low.  However,  indi- 
vidual contractors  also  practice  sublet- 


ting as  a general  contracting  proposi- 
tion in  their  particular  lines.  This  is 
most  objectionable  when  firms  of  stand- 
ing do  so  as  a means  of  exploiting  their 
names. 

It  constitutes,  of  course,  a gross 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  such  firms 
to  charge  at  the  rate  of  their  own  make 
and  deliver  an  article  of  inferior  make. 

Arne  Delhi. 


View  north  along  Madison  avenue  from  the  New  Weston  Hotel  at  49th  street,  with  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  the  foreground.  Three  of  New  York's  famous  hotels  appear 
grouped  beyond  the  chapel;  on  the  left  the  Gotham,  on  the  right  the  St.  Regis,  and  between 
the  two  the  white  shaft  of  the  Plaza. 


Compressions  of  New  York 

Sketches  by  Frederic  B.  Warren 


To  a friend  who 
watched  the  making 
of  many  of  these 
sketches  is  to  be 
credited  their  rather 
ingenious  title.  It 
fits.  The  drawings 
are  both  incidental 
and  accidental,  as  on 
the  one  hand  they 
are  but  interruptions  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  tasks ; on  the  other,  pictorial  im- 
pression, born  of  a Sunday  curiosity, 
from  some  office  window,  resting-place 
or  high  structure.  They  are  drawn 
without  a purpose  other  than  to  put  on 
paper  something  that  satisfies  the  eye — 
to  make  a hasty  note  of  just  that  part 
of  the  passing  architectural  show  the 
ordinary  man  sees  about  him  while  do- 
ing his  work  in  the  every-day  ordinary 
way.  They  suggest  neither  the  best  nor 
the  worst  that  the  city  offers  as  ma- 
terial for  sketching;  nor  are  they  “typi- 
cal” of  New  York,  except  that,  varied 
as  they  are,  a certain  bigness  of  action, 
apart  from  the  subject  themselves,  some- 
where touches  them  all.  Even  in  the 
headpiece,  sketched  from  beneath  the 
Ionic  columns  of  an  old  mansion  on 
the  North  River,  there  appears  through 
the  peaceful,  almost  Virginian  atmos- 
phere of  the  Colonial  porch  the  penalty 
— or  reward— of  a New  York  back- 
ground. And  of  all  sights  hereabouts 
that  appeal  to  the  imagination  a New 
York  background  would  seem  the  most 
powerful.  Often  superb,  always  varied, 
though  at  times  unpleasantly  so,  it  pre- 
sents a skyline  nowhere  else  believable. 
No  one  could  possibly  have  viewed  the 
“cliffs”  of  lower  Manhattan  from  the 
East  River  or  the  bay  on  a misty  morn- 
ing and  wished  the  picture  changed,  or 
have  crossed  the  Hudson  at  early  win- 
ter twilight,  when  the  sky  was  cold 
greenish-gray,  without  some  inward  re- 
sponse to  the  sight  of  those  light-dotted 


monuments  to  colossal  enterprise.  Crit- 
ics have  often  proclaimed  the  city  less 
terrifying  without  its  color.  To  this 
conviction  one  may  find  grounds  for  at 
least  partial  exception.  If  harmony  in 
line  or  color  is  the  result  of  either  lack 
of  imagination,  of  sheer  repetition,  or  of 
careful  thought  and  study,  New  York 
can  lay  no  claim  to  harmony.  Fortu- 
nately, there  exists  a third  circumstance 
of  nature,  universal  and  unalterable,  so 
far  as  concerns  ingenious  man,  that  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a harmonious  whole 
from  conflicting  parts.  In  the  very 
vastness  of  such  a view  as  that  from 
the  “Singerhorn,”  the  individual  build- 
ing, or  block  of  buildings,  and  therefore 
its  individual  color  is  lost.  At  that 
height  no  eye  cares  to  separate  the  gild- 
ed cornice  of  the  newest  loft  building 
from  the  rotting  tin  gutters  of  its  two- 
story-and-a-half  neighbors.  The  pluto- 
crat’s red  motor  car  and  the  panhand- 
ler’s fruit-filled  push-carts  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  city  is  a vast  monotone, 
varying  with  the  day;  only  the  sky  and 
water  present  a slightly  different  hue. 
It  is  the  old  experiment  with  the  many- 
colored  disk  whose  colors  blend  to  one 
when  the  disk  is  spun.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions — a park,  the  tall  white 
shafts  of  fifty-story  rivals  or  the  sealing- 
wax  red  of  a new  steel  bridge  pier;  but 
these  exceptions  make  the  rule  more 
apparent.  Above  all,  there  is  the  smoky 
haze’s  healing  influence  that  comes  with 
the  afternoon  and  like  a blue  wash  sub- 
dues the  picture  with  its  “settle.”  Of 
course  this  is  not  to  be  credited  to  the 
color  scheme  itself.  It  is  only  a reflec- 
tion and  not  a lame  attempt  at  apology 
where  none  is  necessary.  Still  it  is  a 
wise  city  that  shows  itself  through  a 
mist.  But  all  this,  however  true,  N a 
worn  and  threadbare  theme  and  quite 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  work  at 
hand.  Such  sights  are  for  the  painter 
and  his  colors,  and  not  for  the  pencil 
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Early  morning  sketch  from  the  Singer  Building,  looking  northeast.  Three  View  from  the  Singer  Building,  looking  west  over  the  North  River  and  Jer- 
of  the  East  River  bridges  are  seen,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  near  at  hand,  the  in-  sey  City,  with  the  City  Investing  Building  in  the  immediate  foreground.  The 
complete  steel  piers  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  further  north,  and  in  the  dis-  Jersey  river  front  is  shown  from  the  long,  dark  Pennsylvania  train  shed  on 
tance  the  eastern  pier  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge.  the  left  to  the  station  tower  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  Railroad  on  the  right. 
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or  fountain-pen  on  improvised  sketching 
pads. 

To  return  to  “compressions,”  obvi- 
ously what  is  most  striking  about  the 


generous  compositions  of  single  struc- 
tures, often  fall  within  a modest  frame. 
Hence  such  pictures  as  those  here  pre- 
sented, seen  on  every  hand  by  everyone, 


View  looking  eastward  into  the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  build- 
ing. The  great  arch  is  one  of  four  that  will  finally  carry  the  tower  over  the  crossing.  The  scaf- 


folding shown  on  the  left  carries  the  derrick 
will  be  built. 

city  is  the  massing  of  its  buildings.  The 
tremendous  surfaces  of  light  and  shade, 
broken  by  some  architectural  treatment 
on  one  or  more  street  fagades,  or  the 


booms,  by  means  of  which  the  other  three  arches 

are  guiltless  of  all  pretense.  Collectively 
they  receed  from  rather  than  pursue  any 
one  idea.  In  fact,  to  say  that  they  ad- 
mit of  no  guidance  whatsoever  would  be 
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more  just.  Individually  they  begin  and 
end  simple  stories  in  themselves,  with- 
out claim  beyond  their  all  too  evident 


limits.  They  are  not  presented  for  judg- 
ment. If  they  merit  some  interest  the 
purpose  is  well  served. 


View  westward  from  inside  the  Cathedral  apse,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of 
opposite  page.  Here  the  completed  arch  is  shown  against  the  sky,  and  the  southwest  pier  (one  of 
the  four  on  each  corner  of  the  square  crossing)  appears  in  the  distance  beneath  the  arch. 
Through  the  scaffolding  may  be  seen  the  in  side  stone  facing  of  the  chancel. 

The  crypt,  in  which  service  is  now  held,  is  directly  beneath  this  chancel  floor. 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR — PHI  DELTA  THETA  FRATERNITY  HOUSE,  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE'. 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Squires  & Wynkoop,  Architects, 


NOTES  ©COMMENTS 


THE 

DECORATIVE 
USE  OF 
BRICK 


called  for  and 
preservation  of 


The  value  of  brick  as 
a structural  material 
and  as  a fire-resistant 
has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  its  exten- 
sive use  in  places 
where  difficult  and 
heavy  construction  is 
by  the  excellent  state  of 
many  brick  buildings  in 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  after  the  recent 
disastrous  fires.  It  would  be  difficult  in  fact 
to  name  a better  structural  and  protective 
building  material  which  presents,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  advantages  to  the  deco- 
rative artist.  A people  as  old  as  the  Assy- 
rians showed,  in  their  architectural  monu- 
ments, a fine  appreciation  of  burnt  clay 
blocks  for  structure  as  well  as  decoration. 
The  mediaeval  builders  of  Europe  showed 
their  paedilection  for  the  architectonic  use 
of  brick  in  their  public  buildings  and 
churches,  while  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England  and  the 
Low  Countries  made  an  extensive  use  *f 
brick  in  a decorative  way.  Nor  are  good  ex- 
amples wanting  of  the  artistic  use  of  brick- 
work in  American  architecture.  American 
buildings  in  which  there  is  such  a use  of 
brick  are,  however,  not  as  numerous  as  one 
might  wish,  nor  is  such  use  of  brick  as  com- 
mon with  us  for  structures  of  importance. 
Occasionally  one  does  encounter  a design 
which  shows  a noteworthy  development  of 
a brick  theme.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind, 
for  instance,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  among  the  eccle- 
siastical buildings  or  an  older  mercantile 
structure,  the  De  Vinne  Building,  also  in 
New  York.  How  admirable,  each  in  its  class, 
is  the  effect  here  achieved  by  a compara- 
tively inexpensive  material,  an  effect  which 
could  not  be  of  greater  architectural  con- 
sequence if  done  in  a more  costly  material. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  building  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  house  at 
Williams  College  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 
which  is  illustrated  herewith. 

The  characteristics  and  limitations  of  brick 
are  in  this  design  recognized  and  respected, 
modeling  and  composition  being  subordi- 
nated to  textural  effect.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  projection  of  cornices  and  mould- 
ings is  slight,  while  much  attention  is  paid 


to  the  decorative  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent shapes  and  colors  of  brick  and  tile.  The 
result  is  a building  that  is  significant  of  its 
use,  too  dignified  for  a domestic  dwelling  or 
a social  club.  Although  just  finished,  it  does 
not  look  new.  The  materials  are  a rosy  red 
brick,  a slate  roof,  some  limestone  bands 
and  colored  tile.  The  color  combinations  are 
daring  as  is  the  brick  design.  Many  of  the 
club’s  symbols  have  been  executed  in  col- 
ored tile  and  inserted  into  the  brickwork. 
The  Swastika,  emblem  of  mystery,  shows 
between  the  first  story  windows  surrounded 
by  a brick  pattern  which  is  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  aprons  each  show  a 
significant  diamond  design.  Under  the  band 
of  tile  at  the  third  story  is  a monogram  in 
hammered  iron.  In  the  brick  porch  is  a band 
of  tile  showing  a grape  pattern.  There  are, 
in  fact,  so  many  features  in  trick  and  tile 
that  the  danger  is  a l#ss  of  dignity,  but  ^.11 
this  has  been  done  with  such  delicacy  that 
the  result  is  interesting,  revealing  possi- 
bilities in  a material  which  is  destined  to  bfe 
a consequential  element  in  the  America® 
architecture  of  the  future. 


The  president  of  the 
powerful  Civic  League 
of  St.  Louis,  in  his  an- 
nual address,  suggest- 
ed that  there  be  or- 
ganized one  of  the 

features  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one-hun- 

dredth anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
St.  Louis  as  a town,  a national  City  Plan 
Conference.  His  suggestion  is  that  “the 

civic  organizations  of  all  the  cities  in 

America”  be  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  the  congress;  and  that  there  be  con- 

sideration at  the  conference  of  “those  prob- 
lems which  relate  particularly  to  a city’s 
physical  growth,  such  as  street  plans  and 
improvements,  street  transportation,  the  de- 
velopment of  suburban  areas,  grouping  of 
public  buildings,  extension  of  park  and 

boulevard  systems,  and  such  other  mu- 

nicipal questions  as  enter  into  the  physical 
expansion  of  the  average  American  city.” 
As  his  suggestion  was  not  publicly  made 
until  it  had  been  approved  by  the  League’s 
executive  committee,  which  had  resolved  to 
take  definite  steps  to  promote  the  suggested 


AN 

INVITATION 
FROM 
ST.  LOUIS 
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meeting,  as  the  anniversary  does  not  occur 
until  November,  1909;  and  as  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis  has  shown  ability  to  do 
exceptionally  well  whatever  it  undertakes, 
it  would  appear  that  America  is  in  a fair 
way  to  have  a very  interesting  civic  con- 
ference. 


A commission  for  a 
town  planning  report 
that  was  given  in  the 
early  summer  by  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  is  of  in- 
terest as  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  given  by 
one  of  the  new  Com- 
mission-governments. For  Cedar  Rapids  is 
now  operating  under  what  is  called  the  Des 
Moines  plan — a commission  of  five  men,  com- 
prising the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  four 
main  departments  of  municipal  activity, 
elected  at  large  and  untrammelled  by  a coun- 
cil. The  Cedar  Rapids  commissioners,  who 
are  said  to  be  men  of  unusual  ability — 
coupling  high  civic  ideals  with  much  of 
practical  experience — had  not  been  in  office 
two  months  when  they  sent  for  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  to  make  a report  and 
comprehensive  plan  toward  which  they  could 
work  in  the  city’s  development.  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s report,  which  has  just  been  submitted, 
considers  changes  in  the  street  plan,  park 
and  parkway  additions,  and  local  improve- 
ments and  additions.  It  proposes  the  ac- 
quirement of  one  of  the  river  islands,  which 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  its  park- 
ing and  the  location  thereon  of  a new  city 
hall  and  court  house.  A beautiful  bridge  of 
concrete  arches  already  connects  the  island 
with  either  shore. 


The  removal  of  the 
sidewalk  encroachments 
WIDENING  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
FIFTH  York,  below  the  Park 

AVENUE  iS  fr°m  many  P°ints  of 

view  an  interesting 

piece  of  business.  It 
is  interesting  that  so 
many  years  of  agitation  and  legal  effort 
should  have  been  a necessary  precedent; 
the  cause  of  the  change,  in  the  marvelous 
growth  of  traffic,  is  interesting;  it  is  in- 
teresting that  the  encroachments  should 
ever  have  become  so  many,  substantial  and 
costly;  and  the  ingenuity  to  which  builders 
and  architects  will  have  to  go  in  effecting 
the  removals  is  to  be  entertaining  at  least. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  a hundred-foot  thorough- 
fare, from  property  line  to  property  line. 
As  originally  laid  out,  the  roadway  was 


PLANS 

FOR 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 


made  forty  feet  wide,  and  each  sidewalk 
thirty  feet,  for  it  was  believed  that  the 
avenue,  becoming  an  overflow  for  the  fine 
houses  that  could  not  crowd  about  Madison 
Square,  these  walks  would  be  fashionable 
promenades.  The  predictions  came  true; 
but  things  did  not  stop  happening  as  soon 
as  the  prophesies  had  been  fulfilled.  With 
amazing  rapidity,  business  has  flowed  into 
the  avenue,  sending  the  fashionable  folk 
with  their  dignified  houses  scampering  be- 
fore it;  and  business  has  filled  the  roadway 
so  that  it  has  become  practically  impos- 
sible for  vehicles  that  are  in  the  middle 
lines  to  get  to  the  curb,  however  much 
their  occupants  may  wish  to  stop  at  shop, 
hotel,  or  club.  And  that  is  a serious  thing 
for  business.  So,  of  course,  the  road  had 
to  be  widened,  and  the  walks— the  theo- 
retical thirty  foot  walks — cut  down.  The 
thirty  additional  feet  of  roadway  secured 
by  adding  fifteen  feet  on  a side,  will  per- 
mit four  more  lines  of  vehicles — two  going 
each  way. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  rearrangement 
has  become  necessary  at  a time  when  the 
science  of  modern  town  and  city  building 
is  laying  its  stress  on  narrow  roadways  and 
broad  sidewalks.  But  the  facts  still  favor 
the  theory.  If  great  Fifth  Avenue’s  enor- 
mous stream  of  traffic  is  going  to  be  com- 
fortably cared  for  on  a seventy  foot  road- 
way, why  should  little  Squepunk  pave  a 
full  width  of  sixty  to  eighty  feet  between 
curbs — to  the  impoverishment  of  property 
owners,  to  the  creation  of  heavy  mainten- 
ance charges,  and  to  the  serious  menace  to 
life  of  the  fine  trees?  And  yet  little  Sque- 
punk does  this,  on  streets  that  are  two 
blocks  long  and  that  terminate  in  a hill- 
side or  at  the  ocean.  Squepunk  likes  to  be 
able  to  turn  its  automobile — for  it  has  not 
time  to  go  around  the  block,  or  to  back  it — 
and,  especially,  the  flattery  of  the  paving 
contractor  has  been  as  music  in  its  ear. 
But  poor,  foolish,  Squepunk!  It  is  trying 
to  be  like  papa  by  wearing  clothes  that  are 
bigger  even  than  his.  No  town  ever  looked 
busy,  however,  with  wide  empty  streets. 


There  has  been  an 
interesting  contest  in 

Rochester  over  a pro- 

MISGUIDED  ...  ,. 

jecting  sign  ordinance 

MERCHANTS  that  may  have  its  sug- 

gestion for  other  com- 
munities. The  lighting 
company  took  into  its 
employ  from  another  city  a 'man  who  had 
specialized  on  illuminated  signs.  He  very 
properly,  to  earn  his  salt,  went  quietly 
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among  the  merchants  and  interested  sev- 
eral to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  make 
elaborate  signs  for  such  advertisements. 
I’luminated  signs  were  already  projecting 
over  the  Rochester  sidewalks  all  sorts  of 
distances  without  molestation;  but  when  it 
came  to  making  contracts  for  new  signs, 
that  were  to  cost  large  sums  of  money,  there 
was  naturally  inquiry  as  to  the  ordinance. 
The  discovery  then  was  made  that  the  pro- 
jection of  illuminated  signs  more  than  two 
feet  from  a building  was  prohibited.  Mayor 
and  council  were  promptly  appealed  to,  and 
persuaded.  There  was  talk  of  making 
Rochester  the  city  of  light;  the  splendid 
brillancy  of  the  downtown  streets  was 
pictured;  and  an  ordinance  was  introduced 
to  extend  the  limit  of  such  projecting  signs 
to  five  feet.  There  was  a good  deal  of  local 
interest  in  Rochester  in  the  beautifying  of 
the  city,  a movement  that  had  the  mayor’s 
sympathy,  and  there  was  appeal  even  to 
that  sentiment.  The  mayor  announced  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  proposed  ordinance;  and 
a petition,  largely  signed  by  merchants,  was 
presented  to  the  councilmanic  committee  to 
whom  the  ordinance  had  been  in  regular 
course  referred.  But  it  happened  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a City  Beautiful 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  a man 
who  could  do  his  own  thinking.  The  sub- 
ject came  to  his  notice  only  twenty-four 
hours  before  action  was  to  be  taken;  but 
he  summoned  his  committee.  He  explained 
to  them  that  he  was  embarrassingly  placed, 
for  the  City  Beautiful  committee  ought  to 
disapprove  of  such  an  ordinance;  but  that, 
as  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whose  members  had  largely  signed 
the  petition  for  it,  opposing  action  could  not 
be  taken  consistently.  He  accordingly  sub- 
mitted a resolution,  which  the  committee 
adopted,  “respectfully  calling  the  attention” 
of  the  council  to  certain  facts.  There  then 
followed  seven  arguments,  succinctly  and 
strongly  put,  against  the  disfigurement  of 
streets  and  buildings  with  large  projecting 
illuminated  signs — breaking  perspectives, 
destroying  vistas,  injurious  to  architectural 
effect,  ugly  by  day  and  commonplace  by 
night.  The  resolution  was  published  next 
morning  in  the  newspapers  and  was  sent 
to  mayor  and  council.  At  once  a leading 
merchant— the  head  of  the  largest  book- 
store— who  had  personally  appeared  before 
the  councilmanic  committee  in  favor  of  the 
signs  sent  word  that  since  reading  the 
resolutions  he  desired  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port, and  the  name  of  his  firm  from  the  pe- 
tition. Other  similar  action  followed.  The 
mayor  very  honorably  announced  that  he 


had  himself  become  doubtful,  and  the  as- 
tonished council  postponed  action  for  two 
weeks.  They  were  busy  weeks  for  the 
lighting  company.  Canvassers  were  put  out 
to  get  a big  petition,  and  hearing  followed 
hearing.  At  last  the  council  enacted  an  or- 
dinance allowing  a four-foot  projection,  in- 
stead of  the  five  requested,  and  requiring  a 
$4,000  indemnity  bond  for  each  such  con- 
struction—a requirement  that  took  the  snap 
out  of  the  projectors’  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  much  of  a victory  for  either  side.  But 
it  showed  what  could  be  done  by  a plain 
statement  of  all  the  facts,  and  suggests  that 
unwise  civic  action  is  taken  more  often 
through  lack  of  thought  than  through  de- 
liberate choice. 


Two  positive  sug- 
gestions that  were 
NIGHT  made  in  the  recent 

ILLUMINA=  fi£ht  over  the  Project- 

ing  illuminated  sign 

TIONS  ,.  t,  . , 

ordinance  in  Rochester 

indicate  that,  in  fail- 
ing to  stand  by  the  op- 
ponents to  the  larger  license,  the  city  lost 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  interesting 
and  individual.  One  was  that  if  larger  pro- 
jecting signs  were  to  be  allowed,  they  should 
be  subject  on  artistic  grounds  to  the  criti- 
cism of  a commission,  of  which  at  least  one 
member  should  be  an  architect.  To  make  its 
criticisms  effective,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  commission  be  officially  appointed 
and  paid — the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  made  the  suggestion  stating  that  he 
would  decline  appointment.  The  other  sug- 
gestion was  that  a complete  prohibition  of 
illuminated  projecting  signs  need  result,  and 
would  result,  in  no  lessening  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  business  streets  at  night;  as  there 
were  other  beautiful  ways  of  advertising 
by  electric  lights — ways  of  which  there  were 
already  examp'es  in  Rochester,  where  build- 
ings or  cornice  lines,  or  first  story  lines  are 
outlined  with  beads  of  light  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  expositions.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a little  co-operation  among  the  mer- 
chants in  this  sort  of  advertising  would,  at 
no  greater  individual  expense,  produce  in 
the  aggregate  an  effect  that  would  be  de- 
lightful and  unique  among  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Rochester  lighting  company 
was  short-sighted  in  not  throwing  its  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  such  a plan.  Some  city 
is  going  to  make  a reputation  by  such  action, 
and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  setting  an 
example  that  for  its  merit  will  be  widely 
followed.  The  projected  illuminated  sign  is 
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not  only  commonplace,  but  a very  crude  and 
bizarre  device,  costly,  as  all  such  individual 
action  is  as  compared  to  collective  action, 
and  it  is  relatively  ineffective.  When  once 
we  have  outgrown  it,  and  have  learned  to 
create  on  business  fagades  a harmonious 
night  beauty,  we  shall  doubtless  wonder  at 
our  present  stupidity. 


It  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  subway 
and  river  tunnels  on 
civic  spirit.  They  of 
course  are  only  the 
agents.  The  thing  that 
is  to  have  an  effect  is 
the  underground  travel,  the  daily  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  of  business  through  a dark 
hole  beneath  the  great  city  which  its  people 
are  supposed  to  love,  but  of  which  they  who 
use  the  subways  must  know  less  and  less. 
Will  the  city  be  loved  and  sacrificed  for  by 
those  who  do  not  know  it? 

For  years  it  has  been  a trite  saying  that 
New  Yorkers  do  not  know  New  York.  In 
the  strain  and  rush  of  life  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  go  by  the  shortest  way  from  home 
to  shop  or  office  and  back  again.  They  know 
well  a little  region  at  either  terminus;  they 
have  had  hitherto  a smattering,  superficial 
knowledge  of  a thin  strip  along  the  route 
of  their  journey — as  the  eye  wandered  now 
and  then  from  the  newspaper  or  caught 
glimpses  between  obtruding  shoulders  on 
elevated  train  or  surface  car;  but  there  has 
been  no  general  sight  seeing  of  their  own 
city  by  New  Yorkers.  New  buildings,  in- 
stitutions, parks,  have  been  read  of  in  the 
newspaper  but  not  hunted  out  and  person- 
ally visited.  If  this  has  been  so  while  travel 
was  above  ground,  what  will  be  the  event 
now,  and  in  the  coming  years  with  the  travel 
underground?  From  the  ferryboats  one 
could  get  a good  bird’s  eye  view  of  a large 
section  of  the  city — and  one  did  get  it,  too. 
But  now  not  the  Bronx  alone  but  New  Jer- 
sey and  Long  Island  as  well  will  daily  be 
pouring  into  Manhattan  by  underground 
tube,  and  similarly  drawing  out  of  it,  mul- 
titudes of  pepole  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  city  will  certainly  be  limited  to  a block 
or  two.  For,  given  a holiday,  New  Yorkers 
do  not  spend  it  going  about  town.  They 
seek  shore  or  country,  and  again  they  go 
sightless,  through  burrowed  ways. 

The  loss  is  to  be  public  rather  than  pri- 
vate. There  is  no  danger  that  architecture, 
for  example,  will  lack  the  inspiration  of  a 
crowd  of  appreciative  witnesses  of  its 
achievement.  Whatever  the  subterranean 


TUNNELS 

AND 

CIVIC  SPIRIT 


and  subaqueous  passages,  New  York  streets 
are  going  to  remain  full  of  people.  But  the 
crowd  will  be  composed  in  part  of  strangers, 
and  in  part  of  what  may  be  called  local 
traffic,  worth  building  well  for,  but  not  in- 
viting great  civic  achievement  because  not 
furnishing  the  means  for  it.  As  far  as  the 
crowd  is  composed  of  strangers,  they  can- 
not be  taxed  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city; 
as  far  as  it  is  composed  of  the  local  traffic, 
it  is  made  up  in  each  locality  of  the  same 
persons  over  and  over  again,  and  persons 
with  as  little  appreciation  of  the  mightiness 
of  the  whole  city  and  the  splendor  of  its 
obligation  as  are  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
They  are  not  a people  likely  to  be  stirred 
by  appeals  for  great  civic  achievement,  not 
likely  to  lend  the  support  of  public  opinion 
to  the  assumption  of  heavy  financial  ob- 
ligations for  the  improvement  of  any  other 
section  of  the  town  than  their  own.  More 
and  more  will  be  emphasized  a provincialism 
within  New  York  itself,  a lack  of  civic  con- 
sciousness in  so  far  as  this  is  based  on  true 
appreciation.  If  the  tunnels  do  produce  this 
effect,  the  loss  of  the  city  will  be,  indeed,  a 


The  elaborate  town- 
planning  bill  which 
John  Burns  presented 
to  Parliament  in  the 
early  spring  suffered, 
with  other  Parliamen- 
tary business,  unex- 
pected delays  through 
the  death  of  the  premier,  and  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  government.  Thanks  to  that 
delay,  it  has  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  discussion.  Not  a little  of  this  is  illumi- 
nating to  America.  To  architects  the  most 
interesting  criticisms — it  should  be  said  that 
as  a whole  the  bill  has  been  cordially  ap- 
proved with  a rare  unanimity — are  those 
that  deal  with  the  provisions  on  which  are 
dependent  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  town 
planning. 

The  bill  as  drawn  provides  that  a town 
planning  scheme  may  be  made  as  respects 
any  land  which  appears  likely  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes,  with  the  general  object 
of  securing  proper  sanitary  conditions, 
amenity,  and  convenience  in  its  platting. 
The  Local  Government  Board,  of  which  Mr. 
Burns  is  at  this  time  the  president,  may 
authorize  the  local  authority,  which  is  to 
mean  the  council  of  any  borough,  urban 
area  or  rural  district,  to  prepare  such  a 
town  planning  scheme  with  reference  to 
any  land  within,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of, 


very  great  one. 


CRITICISMS 
OF  THE 
ENGLISH 
TOWN- 
PLANNING 
BILL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  LEOPOLD  EIDLITZ  (1851-189  <)• 
86th  and  87th  Streets  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


authority  on  the  subject,  urges  that  there 
be  created  “some  special  body,  possibly 
forming  a definite  department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,”  which  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  this  town  planning  work. 
He  says:  “The  Local  Government  Board 


power  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  to  secure  that  proper  advice 
is  obtained  by  the  local  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  aesthetics.  It  seems  a thousand 
pities  that  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained  in  other  countries,  both  on  the  prac- 


their  area.  Such  scheme,  before  it  becomes 
effective,  must  be  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Raymond  Unwin,  who  as  architect  to  the 
First  Garden  City;  Limited,  and  to  the 
Hampstead  Suburb  Trust,  is  a foremost 


by  this  bill  is  undertaking  wide,  novel,  and 
important  functions,  and  such  as  should 
hardly  be  merged  in  the  general  work  of  the 
department,  but  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
specially  created  and  specially  qualified 
body.  ...  I think  also  that  additional 
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tical  and  artistic  side  of  town  planning, 
should  have  to  be  re-learnt  experimentally 
in  our  own  country.  . . . The  central  au- 

thority might  easily  command  the  services 
of  men  who  from  previous  knowledge  and 
experience  are  able  to  sum  up  to  some  ex- 
tent the  experience  of  other  countries  in 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  who  could 
give  invaluable  suggestions,  both  practical 
and  artistic.”  Walter  Crane,  approaching 
the  same  conclusion  from  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  expresses  a fear  that 
the  bill’s  proposed  “centralization  and  of- 
ficialism would  probably  lead  to  a certain 
uniformity  in  the  plans  for  town  improve- 
ment and  extension”  and  notes  that  as  the 
bill  is  drawn  “there  appears  to  be  no  se- 
curity that  the  plans,  even  if  approved  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  would  be  really 
comprehensive  and  on  the  best  lines,  or  that 
the  Board  would  command  the  best  archi- 
tectural advice.”  “This,”  he  says,  “is  a 
most  important  point.  In  fact,  the  whole 
question  of  design  in  its  highest  sense  has 
been  left  out.  . . . Without  some  first- 

rate  architectural  advice— and  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  be  able  to  refer 
to  experts  on  this  matter,  either  to  named 
individuals  of  accepted  standing,  or  to  a 
permanent  council  of  advice — we  might  have 
just  as  hideous  towns  as  before,  although 
possibly  more  sanitary  in  the  engineering 
sense.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  probably  be  on  the 


side  of  uniformity  in  design  and  construc- 
tion of  dwellings  and  streets;  and  the  tend- 
ency would  be,  I fear,  towards  a stereotyped 
kind  of  Government  pattern  all  over  the 
country,  which  would  be  a blow  at  that  de- 
velopment of  characteristic  local  style  and 
treatment  and  the  use  of  local  materials, 
that  have  done  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  give  delightful  variety  and  historic  in- 
terest to  our  English  towns  and  villages.” 
He  notes  further  that  “no  protection  is 
mentioned  in  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  in  any  town  planning  or 
extension.”  Professor  Geddes,  whose  word 
on  this  subject  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
has  a similar  fear.  He  anticipates  little  of 
artistic  merit  in  plans  to  be  brought  forward 
by  local  authorities— “prepared  in  the  very 
offices  wrhich  have  hitherto  produced  too 
much  the  present  confusion  and  ugliness  of 
our  cities” — and  yet  he  fears  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  shirk  “the  un- 
gracious task”  of  disapproval  save  “in  the 
gravest  cases”  involving  “obvious  breaches 
of  hygiene  or  gross  failures  in  economy  or 
utility.”  He  would  have  the  subject  gone 
into  in  each  locality  much  more  thoroughly 
and  slowly  than  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  town-planning  bill. 

In  the  chorus  of  praise  that  greeted  the 
bill  these  interesting  suggestions  stand  out, 
commanding  attention  and  opening  a fruit- 
ful field  for  thought  of  which  the  pertinence 
is  certainly  not  for  England  only. 
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The  National  Farmers’  Bank  of  Owatonna, 

Minn. 

Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect 


No  architectural  work  can  seriously 
be  analyzed  without  quickly  leading  us 
into  the  field  of  philosophical  conjecture 
— the  why  and  the  wherefore  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  fitness  to  the  purpose. 
The  study  of  the  surroundings,  physical 
and  moral  and  of  other  perhaps  more 
material  considerations  are  quickly 
brought  into  play  before  an  intelligent 
understanding  can  be  had  of  the  opus. 

Mr.  Sullivan  stated  a great  theory  of 
architecture  when  he  framed  the  terse 
sentence  “Form  follows  Function.”  But 
this  means  that  a quick  appreciation  of 
the  form  can  follow  only  upon  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  functions.  It  means 
that  the  word,  function,  expands  as  we 
touch  it,  becoming  continually  more 
delicate  and  far-reaching — embracing 
not  only  things  readily  seen,  but  as  well 
influence  and  demands — yes — cravings 
not  so  readily  seen. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  at  once 
plunging  into  a philosophic  commentary 
upon  an  art  so  philosophic  as  is  that  of 
Mr.  Sullivan.  But  certainly  it  is  not  a 
far  cry  from  the  architect  to  the  public 
that  approves  and  thence  to  the  client 
who  makes  the  erection  of  such  an  edi- 
fice possible. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  in  the 
case  of  any  structure,  that  the  building, 
as  a standing  physical  fact,  is  a genuine 
statement  of  an  intellectual  and  temper- 
amental sympathy — difficult  to  describe 
briefly,  but  always  existent— between 


client  and  architect.  The  structure  is  in 
fact  the  product  not  of  one  but  of  both. 
And  this  is  the  key  which  quickly  un- 
locks the  at-first-glance  baffling  psychol- 
ogy of  our  modern  American  architec- 
ture. It  secures  vividness  of  view  con- 
cerning that  which  is  weak  in  it  as  well 
as  that  which  is  strong.  To  be  sure, 
back  of  both  client  and  architect  are  the 
members  of  the  community  and  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  exerting,  on 
them  both,  a mental  and  moral  influence 
now  faint,  now  strong.  To  this  influ- 
ence they  sometimes  yield  unquestion- 
ably, sometimes  they  react  to  them  with 
increased  individuality  and  confidence. 
It  depends  upon  character.  Thus  any 
building  is  an  expression  of  the  charac- 
ter of  both  client  and  architect.  More 
than  this — it  is  an  expression  of  the 
average  prevailing  popular  thought,  or 
of  a new  and  perhaps  powerful  current 
of  thought  forming  within  it. 

To  make  this  general  statement  spe- 
cific : Why  should  Owatonna,  a Minne- 
sota farm  and  dairy  center,  its  name  un- 
familiar to  most  of  us — a small  town 
scarcely  six  thousand  strong — why 

should  Owatonna  want  this  Bank  Build- 
ing with  its  new  forms  telling  of  new 
thoughts  ? 

The  owners  of  the  institution  certain- 
ly are  not  professional  dreamers  or  art- 
reformers.  They  are  common  sense 
business  men  dealing  in  facts  and  fig- 
ures with  a farmer  clientage.  Still  it 
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appears  that  they  elected  after  exhaus- 
tive investigation,  that  they  would  not 
have  the  conventional  building  with  its 
Doric  or  Corinthian  order,  but  went  far 
out  of  their  way  instead  to  erect  a build- 
ing in  which  a certain  architect  should 
be  allowed,  nay  encouraged,  to  follow 


classic  orders  in  response  to  a decadent 
public  demand? 

Is  it  one  of  the  straws  that  tell  of  the 
arising  wind? 

May  we  hope  that  the  day  is  drawing 
near  when  the  public  and  the  individual 
client  will  demand  of  the  architect  that 


NATIONAL  FARMERS’  BANK  OF  OWATONNA,  MINN.— CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  BANKING 

ROOM. 

Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


the  tenets  of  his  well-known  individual- 
istic art. 

Can  this  be  a forerunner  of  a return 
to  that  independence  of  spirit,  that  de- 
sire for  something  close  and  real  which 
American  clients  and  architects  once 
possessed,  even  if  in  a crude  way,  be- 
fore the  American  translation  of  Vig- 
nola was  spread  upon  our  every 
draughtsman’s  table,  and  before  the 
architectural  hopper  began  to  pour  out 


he  seek  and  find  his  inspiration  nearer 
home  and  close  to  our  lives  as  we  live 
them  ? 

Shall  the  new  building  materials, 
many  of  beautiful  texture  and  color, 
which  we  are  constantly  evolving,  be 
used  freely  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
possibilities  ? 

May  we  seriously  hope  that  we  are 
slowly  but  surel'v  turning  away  from  an 
artificial  futility  and  toward  a sane  and 
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Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 
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idealistic  realism  such  as  befits  our  bet- 
ter qualities — that  we  are  turning  from 
the  negative  and  unproductive  in  us  to 
what  is  positive  and  wholly  bound  up 
with  our  well-being  and  our  true  de- 
sires ? 

In  our  larger  cities  our  lives  accord- 
ing to  our  station  are  run  more  or  less 
by  rule  and  rate.  Too  often  we  grow 
to  think  and  live  by  recipe.  Are  we  to 
be  taught  a lesson  by  those  of  simpler, 
less  intricate  ways  ? Shall  they  point 
out  the  new  path?  Is  it  from  them  that 
we  are  to  receive  our  lesson  in  simplicity 
and  directness? 

And  so  goes  query  upon  query. 
Where  are  we?  Do  we  really  know? 
Have  we  found  ourselves  ? Are  we 
seeking  to  find  ourselves?  Are  we  seek- 
ing a way  out  ? Are  we  or  are  we  not 
serious  ? Do  we  or  do  we  not  wish  to 
find  a solution? 

It  needs  but  a brief  description  of  the 
building.  To  say  that  it  is  “up-to-date” 
is  all  that  need  be  said  in  a practical 
way. 

What  the  photographs  do  not  convev 
is  the  exquisite  impression  of  its  color 
scheme. 

The  exterior  is  of  brownstone,  rough 
shale  brick  of  varied  but  soft,  coloring, 
brown  terra  cotta,  green  enameled  terra 
cotta,  and  a band  of  glass  mosaic  in  high 
color. 

Within,  the  floor  is  of  plain  green  tile, 
the  low  walls  and  wainscoting  of  red 
roman  brick  capped  with  green  enam- 
eled terra  cotta.  Above  this  is  carried 
out  a consistent  scheme  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  in  which  the  colors  of 


early  spring  and  autumn  are  used.  A 
steadying  note  of  green  runs  throughout. 
Two  mural  paintings  will  be  installed  in 
the  blank  spaces  under  the  arches,  one 
a dairy  scene,  the  other  a harvest  scene. 

The  plan  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  a farmers’  bank.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a “psychological”  plan.  An  inter- 
esting practical  feature  is  the  provision 
made  in  the  great  windows  to  resist  the 
low  winter  temperature  and  the  hot 
summer  sun.  The  glass  is  double-plate 
glass  outside,  opalescent  leaded  glass  in- 
side— with  a hermetically  sealed  air- 
space between.  The  banking  room  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  physical  im- 
pression it  makes  on  one  is  truly  inspir- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  art  is  indeed  the  result 
of  a philosophy — a philosophy  thought 
out  years  ago  and  worked  out  in  his  de- 
signs and  in  his  writings  year  by  year 
ever  since,  until  he  has  actually  created 
what  we  call  a style  for  lack  of  a better 
or  broader  word. 

None  of  the  mental  unrest  which 
brought  into  existence  all  the  procession 
of  resuscitated  architectural  forms,  or 
had  I better  say  mannerisms,  which  we 
have  watched  for  the  past  twenty  years 
or  more,  seems  to  be  have  caused  him 
to  deviate  a hair’s  breadth  from  his  first 
ideals.  The  revival  of  Gothic,  the  Rich- 
ardsonian, Romanesque,  the  Italian  and 
Colonial,  the  Classic  and  the  French  arts 
have  not  deflected  him  in  his  course. 
The  bank  at  Owatonna  is  his  latest 
work.  In  it  he  has  given  Us  a concen- 
trated expression. 

Louis  J.  Millett. 
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CONSULTATION  ROOM. 


The  Telephone  Exchange 


This  is,  possibly,  the  first  general 
word  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
telephone  exchange  buildings  to  appear 
in  an  architectural  journal.  The  special 
nature  of  the  problem  is  such  as  not  to 
awaken  more  than  general  interest 
either  in  the  public  or  in  the  architec- 
tural fraternity.  But  few  architects  are 
called  upon  to  consider  the  problem,  and 
while  a great  public  is  served  from 
within  these  structures  this  public  does 
not  make  that  direct  personal  use  of 
the  telephone  exchange  that  it  does  of 
the  office  building,  the  church,  the  peni- 
tentiary or  the  theatre.  In  fact,  the  tele- 
phone exchange  bears  about  the  same 
relationship  to  the  generality  of  public 
buildings  as  does  the  stage  of  the  the- 
atre to  the  auditorium,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, as  the  mysterious  portion  back 
of  the  footlights,  with  its  traps,  its  gal- 
leries, its  bridges,  its  gridiron  and  rig- 
ging, its  dressing  rooms,  property  and 
scene  rooms,  bears  to  the  front,  with 
its  gay  proscenium,  its  sumptuous 
loges,  broad  foyers  and  stairways  and 
its  resplendent  decorations.  The  nerve 
center  of  the  telephone  life  is  in  the 
exchanges,  where  a mysterious  mass 
of  complex  ganglea  gathers  the  plans 
and  desires  of  one-half  of  the  commu- 
nity and  spreads  them  to  the  other  half. 
So  flexible  in  its  operation  is  this  net- 
work of  wire  nerves  and  withal  so 
potent,  that  one  may  sit  in  the  security 
of  his  own  room  the  while  he  tells  his 
neighbor  just  beyond  the  party  wall 
exactly  what  he  thinks  of  him;  or  one 
may  appeal  directly  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy over  the  wide  space  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  the  tone  and  inflection  of 
the  voice  is  carried  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  word.  Na- 
ture has  been  some  little  time  in  per- 
fecting through  evolutionary  processes 
the  nervous  system  of  the  human  being, 
which  now,  to  all  appearances,  has 
reached  che  final  state.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  church  and  the  theatre  have 
been  shaping  the  forms  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  special  requirements, 


and  from  now  on  nothing  in  these  can 
be  more  perfect  or  beautiful  than  has 
been,  excepting  only  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  physical  stage.  But 
it  was  only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  that 
a personal  friend,  who  has  detailed  the 
experience  to  me,  heard  the  first  word 
spoken  through  the  telephone.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  telephone  exchange  is  not 
absolutely  perfect  and  final  in  its  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  exchange  build- 
ing has  not  been  “standardized.”  Not 
only  does  the  mechanics  of  the  system 
alter  and  improve,  but  the  clientele  in 
a certain  district  enlarges  and  changes 
in  character,  so  that  a building  and 
equipment  deemed  perfect  and  entirely 
adequate  a few  months  ago  now  pre- 
sents a vexing  problem  to  the  telephone 
engineers.  A building  impossible  or 
impracticable  of  enlargement  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  a district  which 
it  is  inadequate  to  serve  is  a very 
vexing  and  economic  engineering  prop- 
osition. Five  years  ago,  or  less, 
even,  the  present  extent  of  telephone 
service  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  but 
slight  opportunity  for  growth  was  pro- 
vided in  the  exchange.  To-day  but  a 
fraction  of  the  ultimate  is  developed  in 
the  newer  buildings.  The  economics  of 
the  situation  is  studied  by  the  engineer, 
and — “to  a required  degree  of  approxi- 
mate accuracy” — the  ultimate  being 
determined  upon,  the  structure  is 
planned  and  designed  with  that  in  view. 
The  possibilities  of  growth  with  the 
least  disturbance  to  existing  conditions 
of  service  and  mechanics  are  most  care- 
fully considered.  The  “frame”  rooms 
are  made  capable  of  consistent  enlarge- 
ment; in  the  “operating”  rooms  the 
switchboards  may  be  extended  in  line, 
or  switchboard  space  may  be  augmented 
by  the  introduction  of  galleries.  Not 
one  of  the  exchanges  illustrated  here- 
with exhibits  a completed  design.  The 
new  eight-story  “Toll  and  Long  Dis- 
tance” exchange  is  susceptible  of  a 
seven-story  enlargement  to  an  alley  on 
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the  north,  the  basement  and  first  story 
of  this  addition  being'  already  com- 
pleted. Again,  the  building  is  capable 
of  an  almost  unlimited  extension  across 
the  court  to  the  south.  “Humboldt” 
exchange  may  be  enlarged  by  a three- 


of  five  stories,  and  the  fagades,  as  shown 
in  the  photographs  from  each  build- 
ing, are  but  a fragment  of  the 
design.  “Irving  Park”  exchange  is  to 
be  enlarged  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  rear  and  have  a second  story  over 
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story  extension  to  the  rear  and  a third 
story  over  the  present  building,  for 
which  the  steel  structure  and  the  ex- 
terior design  are  adapted.  The  “Lin- 
coln,” “Edgewater”  and  “Kedzie” 
structures  are  designed  for  an  ultimate 


Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 

the  entire  augmented  ground  area.  In 
all  cases  it  has  been  the  endeavor  so  to 
design  the  structure  that  addition  and 
enlargement  may  be  made  with  the  least 
amount  of  alteration  in  or  destruction 
of  the  existing  portion,  and  to  the  end 
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that  the  building  may  not  present  too 
unfinished  an  appearance  in  its  tem- 
porary condition.  The  ultimate  oper- 
ating room  in  which  are  the  switch- 
boards determines  the  character  of  the 
plan.  The  long  room,  with  a line  of 


haps  the  ideal  form  for  city  exchanges, 
and  has  been  developed  to  a point  of 
perfection  in  such  exchanges  as  “Edge- 
water,”  “Kedzie,”  “Lincoln,”  etc.,  and 
has  been  suggested  in  “Toll  and  Long 
Distance,”  where,  however,  conditions 


boards  at  either  side,  with  ample  space 
between,  free  of  columns,  for  the  chief 
operator’s  desk  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment for  the  supervisors,  lighted  and 
ventilated  fore  and  aft,  with  light  also 
on  one  or  both  of  the  long  sides,  is  per- 


did  not  warrant  the  fuller  development 
of  the  scheme.  The  absolute  accuracy 
of  space  measurement  required  for  the 
installation  of  the  inflexible  apparatus 
of  the  telephone  service,  the  almost  ab- 
solute lack  of  any  leeway  in  the  location 
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of  cable  wells,  slots,  etc.,  make  the 
structural  planning,  and  especially  the 
supervision,  matters  of  extreme  delicacy. 
The  telephone  engineers  locate  cable 
wells,  for  instance,  to  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch.  Sometimes,  possibly,  the 
builder,  in  heavy  fireproof  construction, 
shades  that  one-sixteenth  a trifle,  but  no 


of  the  floor  section  a matter  of  ut- 
most importance ; not  infrequently  fuel 
and  illuminating  gas  pipes  and  tubes 
for  pneumatic  service  thread  this  maze 
of  electric  conduits  and  tax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  designer  who  is  figuring 
close  on  weight  and  material  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy.  The  city  exchanges 


“KEDZIE”  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 
Spencer  & Powers,  Associated. 


well-trained  telephone  engineer  will  ad- 
mit that  he  is  justified  in  so  doing!  The 
multiplicity  of  raceways,  conduits  and 
ducts  for  lighting,  house  telephones  and 
signals,  for  the  special  wiring  in  con- 
nection with  mechanical  and  telephone 
systems,  threading  the  floor  construc- 
tion in  all  directions,  make  close  study 


are  substantially  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, and  in  exposed  localities  are  care- 
fully guarded  from  attack  of  fire  from 
without  by  metal  window  frames  and 
sash  and  wire  glass.  Fireproof  shutters 
are  also  installed  as  a further  protection 
against  undue  heat,  which  may  ruin  the 
sensitive  apparatus. 
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In  general,  the  layout  of  the  plant  in 
a three-story  exchange  is  as  follows : 
In  the  basement  are  the  heating  plant, 
the  engineer’s  room  and  the  men’s  toi- 
let, the  storeroom  for  district  and  line 
supplies,  the  battery  room,  the  pot-head 
room — the  pot-heads  being  the  terminals 
of  the  cable  ducts  which  enter  from 
without.  In  the  first  story  are  the  dis- 
trict manager’s  offices ; the  frame  room, 
in  which  are  the  intricately  wired 
“frames”  on  which  are  separated  and 
distributed  to  the  switchboards  the  mul- 
titudes of  wires  branching  from  the 
cables  at  the  pot-heads.  A portion  of 
the  first  floor  is  used  for  a store  and 
work  room,  and  in  the  vestibule  gener- 
ally is  placed  the  public  telephone.  Out- 
side of  necessary  hallways,  stair  and 
elevator  wells,  the  second  story  is  de- 
voted to  the  switchboards  at  which  the 
operators  make  the  connections.  In 
the  third  story  are  the  rest  and  recrea- 
tion rooms  for  the  girls  who  remain  in 
the  building  during  the  off-period  (for 
the  girls  have  a period  of  rest  after 
two  hours’  service  at  the  board).  The 
rest  room  is  equipped  with  easy  furni- 
ture, books  and  papers,  and  in  the  recre- 
ation room  are  provided  games.  Ad- 
joining these  rooms  is  the  lunch  room, 
where  luncheon  is  served  free  to  the 
operators,  and  beyond  are  the  locker 
and  the  toilet  rooms,  each  up  to  date 
in  its  furniture  and  fixtures.  In  the  rear 
of  the  third  story  at  “Lincoln”  is  a 
men’s  club  room,  with  toilet  room,  a 
fireplace  and  a platform  for  lectures  and 
talks.  Where  space  permits,  a flower 
garden  is  laid  out  upon  the  lot  and  care- 
fully tended  in  a measure  by  the  girls 
themselves.  The  garden  is  a feature, 
and  when  it  cannot  be  accommodated  at 
ground  level  it  is  placed  upon  the  roof. 
“Toll  and  Long  Distance”  and  “Lin- 
coln” are  to  have  extensive  roof  gar- 
dens. “Humboldt”  has  a beautiful  gar- 
den spot  at  the  operators’  entrance. 
Window  boxes,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
illustrations,  are  a common,  almost  gen- 
eral, feature  of  the  buildings.  An  emi- 
nent critic,  writing  not  so  long  since  in 
this  magazine,*  arbitrarily  placed  the 
telephone  exchange  in  the  factory  and 
warehouse  class,  and  severely  criticised 


the  slight  architectural  embellishment 
of  the  “Humboldt”  exchange  as  out  of 
place  in  a utilitarian  structure.  It  is 
easy  to  set  up  a dummy  of  straw  and 
then  knock  it  down.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
tell  just  how  far  to  carry  ornamentation 
in  any  kind  of  a structure,  utilitarian 
or  otherwise.  But  the  telephone  ex- 
change partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
office  (in  no  sense  a shop  or  factory) 
building  and  of  a club  of  girls,  and  such 
being  the  case  I do  not  believe  orna- 
ment or  the  element  of  beauty  and  do- 
mesticity are  liked  to  be  carried  to  a 
fatal  extreme.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  play  of  color  or  of  the  bits  of  carv- 
ing about  the  entrances  or  of  the  bright 
flowers  on  the  window  ledges  to  com- 
mand “Abandon  hope  all  who  enter 
here” ; but  rather  the  function  is  to  in- 
vite to  labor : “Come,  work,  rest,  rec- 
reate and  work  again  amid  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  enjoy  at  least  a bit  of 
the  beauty  to  which  your  work  entitles 
you.”  From  what  we  know  of  the 
highly  wrought  nerves  of  many  of  the 
telephone  users,  and  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  the  telephone 
system,  we  must  feel  that  there  is  wis- 
dom in  providing  for  the  operators  these 
havens  of  rest  in  its  telephone  ex- 
changes. 

Irving  K.  Pond. 


♦Russell  Sturgis  in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
May,  1906. 

Mr.  Sturgis’  criticism  was  interesting  as  showing, 
how  wide  of  the  mark  a critic  can  shoot  when  once 
he  has  missed  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a design  and 
knows,  or  has  seen,  the  object  only  in  a photograph. 

First,  and  in  a merely  material  aspect,  Mr.  Stur- 
gis sees  but  seven  vertical  lines  of  emphasis.  The 
building  in  plan  is  rectangular  not  triangular  and  at 
another  angle  with  the  front  he  would  see  but  five, 
so  there  are  at  least  eight  (in  the  completed  build- 
ing ten)  of  these  lines.  The  critic  counts  (wrongly) 
certain  projecting  courses  and  attributes  to  them 
(again  wrongly)  a certain  projection.  He  pounces- 
upon  certain  “stone  bands”  and,  that  they  may  not 
fail  to  injure  elbows  or  knees,  gives  them  a pro- 
trusion which  they  have  not. 

Second,  on  the  aesthetic  side,  the  critic  fails  tm 
see  that  certain  features  about  the  entrances  are 
made  heavy  in  mass  and  brilliant  in  light  and 
shade  and  in  color  contrast,  to  serve  a definite 
purpose  in  the  design  (which  purpose  was  in  a 
measure  served  even  in  his  case,  for  his  eye  fell 
immediately  upon  them).  The  critic  evidently  does 
not  understand  mass  as  mass,  but  simply  as  an 
exposition  of  strength  or  of  brute  force.  The  door 
head  is  too  light  for  the  supports!  A man  is  not 
made  strong  and  rugged  to  support  the  weight  of 
a thatch  of  hair.  The  hair  is  there  to  crown  the 
man.  The  man  who  lifts  and  caresses  a child  does 
not  use  all  his  great  strength,  but  exhibits  a ten- 
derness which  is  beautiful  when  seen  against  his- 
great  strength  and  virility.  The  contrast  gives; 
character. — [I.  K.  P. 
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“LINCOLN”  EXCHANGE’,  CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
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‘TOLL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE”  EXCHANGE  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
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REST  ROOM  AT  EDGEWATER  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 
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OPERATING  ROOM  AT  “KEDZIE”  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 
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Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 


The  College  Theatre  in  Chicago 


A theatre  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Chicago,  which  claims  attention  from 
many  different  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  built,  not  by  a 
theatrical  syndicate,  but  by  a religious 
and  educational  society.  Its  owners  are 
the  Faculty  of  St.  Vincent’s  College, 
and  their  object  in  building  it  was  pri- 
marily to  provide  an  auditorium  for 
various  college  functions.  Thus  in  its 
origin  it  differed  absolutely  from  the 
ordinary  theatre.  The  Faculty  were  not 
wealthy  enough  to  lavish  quantities  of 
money  on  the  building,  but  they  wanted 
it  to  be  well  constructed,  absolutely  safe, 
and  as  good-looking  as  their  means 
would  permit.  The  design  of  the  thea- 
tre was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  O.  Prid- 
more,  an  architect  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  problem  of 
planning  a safe  and  a convenient  au- 
ditorium, and  the  result  has  been  a thea- 
tre which  is  in  some  essential  respects 
superior  to  any  playhouse  in  the  country. 

The  architect  was  certainly  favored 
by  many  rare  advantages.  The  site 
of  the  building  possessed  an  altogether 
unusual  amount  of  frontage  on  the 
street  and  a total  area  which  could  hard- 
ly be  afforded  in  a more  expensive  part 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Pridmore  was  not  ob- 
liged to  combine  his  theatre  with  an  of- 
fice-building, or  to  find  room  on  the 
street  frontage  for  shops,  or  even  to 
plan  his  auditorium  so  that  every  inch 
could  be  stuffed  as  full  of  people  as  the 
law  allows.  He  was  able,  consequently, 
to  work  out  his  plan  and  his  design 
under  conditions  which  gave  him  a com- 
paratively free  hand.  Fie  believed  that 
the  ideal  plan  for  a theatre  consisted 
in  an  adaptation  to  modern  conditions 
of  the  semi-circular  plan  of  the  ancients, 
and  that  both  for  convenience,  safety 
and  good  looks,  a wide  and  shallow  au- 
ditorium was  necessary.  He  planned 
the  theatre  consequently  with  a greater 
width  than  that  of  any  other  play-house 
in  Chicago,  and  in  this  way  he  obtained 
a correspondingly  wide  stage  and  an 
unusually  large  seating  capacity  on  the 


ground  floor.  Practically  everybody  oc- 
cupying a seat  is  near  the  stage  and  ob- 
tains a good  view  thereof,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  seats  are  easily  accessible 
and  easily  emptied. 

The  question  of  the  aisles  and  the 
exits  received  a great  deal  of  attention. 
Every  one  of  the  aisles  radiates  from  a 
common  centre  to  an  individual  exit.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  individual  exits, 
the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  auditor- 
ium are  pierced  with  openings  leading 
directly  to  the  street  or  alleys,  and  the 
capacity  of  these  openings  is  more  than 
double  that  required  by  the  building  or- 
dinance of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Fur- 
thermore the  aisles  have  been  arranged 
to  constitute  a perfectly  safe  method  of 
reaching  the  exits.  They  have  been 
made  wider  as  they  approach  their  out- 
let. Under  such  a plan  congestion  in 
the  rear  of  the  theatre  becomes  im- 
possible. The  deadly  emergency  exit, 
forbidden  in  Europe,  but  permitted  in 
this  country,  is  done  away  with.  All 
the  exists  are  used  all  the  time,  so 
that  negligence  and  disuse  of  the 
special  precautions  taken  against  emerg- 
ency can  never  cause  the  death  of  any 
visitor  to  the  theatre. 

The  fundamental  idea  behind  a plan 
of  this  kind  is  not  the  impossible  one  of 
preventing  a fire,  but  of  making  its  con- 
sequences harmless,  if  it  occur.  Never- 
theless the  architect  has  not  neglected 
the  use  of  minor  expedients  looking  to- 
wards the  increased  safety  of  the  thea- 
tre. An  auxiliary  system  of  lighting 
has,  for  instance,  been  installed,  and  this 
supplementary  system  must  always  be  in 
working  order.  It  cannot  be  discon- 
tinued. Another  innovation  is  a system 
of  ventilation,  designed  particularly  for 
safety.  The  currents  of  air  move  from 
the  auditorium  towards  the  stage,  so 
that  in  case  of  fire  on  the  stage,  the 
flames  and  the  smoke  would  be  deflected 
in  a direction  away  from  the  audience. 

The  College  Theatre  may  be  pro- 
nounced emphatically  to  be  the  safest 
theatre  in  the  country;  and  it  would  be 
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almost  as  safe,  even  if  it  were  not  con- 
structed of  comparatively  incombustible 
materials.  Its  safety  depends  not  upon 
its  structure,  but  on  its  plan — on  the 
celerity  with  which  it  can  be  emptied ; 


good-looking-  design.  The  shape  of  the 
ordinary  theatre  is  such  as  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  skill  of  its  architect.  It  con- 
sists practically  of  a deep  well,  broken 
by  the  lines  of  the  balcony  and  the  gal- 
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THEATRE  FOR  ST.  VINCENT’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  E.  O.  Pridmore,  Architect. 


and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a thea- 
tre can  be  made  really  safe. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  Mr. 
Pridmore’s  excellent  plan  has  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  for  an  unusually 


lery.  The  well  is  so  deep  that  the  ceil- 
ing cannot  be  seen  without  a stretching 
and  a craning  of  the  neck,  and  most  of 
the  elaborate  decoration  which  the  archi- 
tect devotes  to  that  member  of  his  com- 
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position  remains  practically  unseen. 
Then  the  balconies  are  necessarily  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view  an  excres- 
cence, which  interferes  with  any  really 
coherent  and  complete  interior  design. 
Mr.  Pridmore  has  been  able  to  avoid 
all  these  difficulties.  The  auditorium 
of  the  College  Theatre  is  simply  a large 
domed  room.  The  dome  springs  from 
a height  adapted  to  the  scale  of  the 
whole  composition — a height  which  en- 
ables him  to  get  both  a sufficiently  large 
proscenium  opening  and  a row  of  boxes 
between  the  columns,  which  encircle  the 
auditorium.  The  domed  ceiling,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  inaccessible  to  the 


eye,  is  easily  visible ; and  the  mural 
decorations,  with  which  it  has  been  em- 
bellished, contribute  effectively  to  the 
appearance  of  the  apartment.  They  can 
be  enjoyed  without  any  effort,  because 
they  can  be  seen  from  a proper  dis- 
tance ; and  they  constitute  so  far  as  we 
know  almost  the  only  example  of  ap- 
propriate mural  decoration  in  any  thea- 
tre in  any  American  city.  Mr.  Prid- 
more is  to  be  congratulated  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  some  other  architect  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

William  Herbert. 


THE  COLLEGE  GRILL  IS  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  THEATRE  AND  CONFORMS  IN  ITS  GENERAL 

EXTERIOR  DESIGN  TO  IT. 


J.  E.  O.  Pridmore,  Architect. 


The  Work  of  Leopold  Eidlitz 

II— Commercial  and  Public 


That  synagogue  in  Fifth  Avenue,  of 
which  we  have  just  been  talking,  is 
especially  memorable  to  the  present 
chronicler,  because  it  led  to  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  author, 
about  the  most  interesting  acquaintance 
he  has  made  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  I was  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  synagogue,  just  forty  years  ago. 
And  I made  it  the  occasion  of  my  debut 
in  architectural  criticism  for  the 
“World,”  with  which  I was  connected; 
Manton  Marble’s  “World,”  the  Pre- 
Pulitizerian  “World,”  “The  World  Be- 
fore the  Deluge.”  “Ne  pas  confondre.” 
It  was  not  a very  good  specimen  of 
architectural  criticism,  I have  to  own, 
having  just  now  read  it  over,  but  I can 
by  no  means  regret  it,  since  it  led  to 
a meeting,  and  that  began  in  an  alterca- 
tion which  became  a friendship,  and  on 
my  side  a pupilage. 

My  obvious  point  of  attack  was  the 
solecism  of  the  cruciform  plan  for  a 
synagogue,  and  I worked  that  for  much 
more  than  it  was  worth.  But  I am  glad 
to  observe  that  the  “effort”  attested  the 
hearty  admiration  for  other  and  earlier 
works  by  the  same  author  which  the 
jaunty  young  critic  felt.  For  the 
American  Exchange  Bank  and  the  Con- 
tinental Bank  and  the  Produce  Ex- 
change and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  were  already  standing,  though 
they  are  all  gone  now ; had  been  stand- 
ing when  he  arrived  from  “up  the  State,” 
prepared  to  be  astonished  and  ravished 
by  the  architectural  glories  of  New 
York,  and  found  that  for  the  most  part 
they  left  him  cold ; that  it  seemed  to 
him,  though  the  phrase  cannot  have 
come  in  for  a generation,  that  they  were 
one  and  all  “putting  up  a front.”  Even 
Trinity,  which,  as  a youth  of  “Anglican” 
upbringing  he  was  prepared  unreserved- 
ly to  admire,  he  found  essentially  in 
the  same  class  with  the  Ionic  colon- 
nade of  the  Custom  House  further 
down  Wall  Street,  a harmonious  assem- 


blage of  forms  which  had  been  har- 
monized by  secular  association,  a form 
language  which  was  capable  of  being 
grammaticised  bv  the  very  fact  of 
being  dead,  an  architecture  of  the 
past  which  bore  no  earnest  of  be- 
coming an  architecture  of  the  future. 
But  these  few  exceptional  works  at- 
tracted the  novice  “addicted  to  swear- 
ing to  the  words  of  no  master,” 
by  the  fact  of  reality  and  life.  They 
seemed  not  to  be  historical  evocations, 
but  solutions  of  the  present  building 
problems  in  terms  of  the  present,  things 
made  out  of  their  own  elements  and  for 
their  own  purposes,  really  bank,  ex- 
change or  theatre,  as  the  case  might 
be,  works  that  were  of  no  style  and  that 
yet  had  style.  “A  thing  has  style,”  says 
Viollet-le-Duc,  “when  it  has  the  expres- 
sion appropriate  to  its  uses.”  And,  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  was  much  in  favor 
of  these  things  that  they  were  not  “ex- 
amples,” like  Trinity  and  like  the  Cus- 
tom Houses.  Be  it  remembered  that 
they  antedated,  sometimes  by  a decade, 
sometimes  by  two  decades,  the  few  sub- 
sequent successes  of  secular  Gothic,  Mr. 
Wight’s  Academy  of  Design  and  Brook- 
lyn Mercantile  Library,  Mr.  Cady’s 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design,  and,  if 
you  can  call  collegiate  architecture  secu- 
lar, Mr.  Haight’s  buildings  for  Columbia, 
and  for  the  General  Theological  Semin- 
ary and  Mr.  Potter’s  for  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary.  For,  long  before  the 
series  of  his  ecclesiastical  works  were 
concluded,  in  fact,  not  very  long  after  it 
was  begun,  the  author  of  them  had  a 
chance  to  try  his  hand  on  secular  build- 
ings. Probably  these  problems  were 
more  welcome  to  him  than  the  churches, 
in  which,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
tradition  governed,  even  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prevailing  Anglican  tra- 
dition did  not  govern  him,  and  he  neither 
inherited  nor  really  assimilated  it.  Rea- 
son was  to  him  the  guide  of  life,  the 
guide  in  art.  He  knew  no  other.  And 
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AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  BANK  (1857-99). 

(The  first  fireproof  commercial  building  in  New  York.) 

Broadway,  Now  York.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


THE  WORK  OF  LEOPOLD  EIDL1TZ. 


the  logical  shortcomings  of  English 
Gothic,  in  comparison  with  “Continen- 
tal,” shortcomings  which  he  took  an  un- 
sparing pleasure  in  pointing  out  and 


which  he  himself  did  not  partake.  “By- 
all  means  an  architect  ought  to  read 
Ruskin,”  he  said  once;  “it  helps  him 
keep  his  enthusiasm.”  That  was  the 


analyzing,  would  have  prevented  him 
from  taking  that  as  a standard,  espe- 
cially from  substituting  for  reason  a 
traditional  and  hereditary  “feeling”  of 


value  he  set  on  “the  most  analytic  mind 
in  Europe.”  One  sees  why  he  should 
have  worked  more  freely  upon  secular 
than  upon  ecclesiastical  problems,  nec- 


WAREHOUSE  IN  CINCINNATI  (1859). 

James  K.  Wilson,  Architect. 
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essarily  of  tradition  as  the  latter  so 
largely  are.  His  whole  lifework  was 
devoted  to  what  seemed  to  his  mind  the 
rationalization  of  architecture,  and  it 
was  a remarkably  clear  and  vigorous 
mind.  He  would  perfectly  have  agreed 
with  that  bold  literary  reformer  of  arch- 
itecture, Viollet-le-Duc,  whom,  charac- 


THE'  CONTINENTAL  BANK. 
(1859-1901.) 

Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

teristically,  he  found  “too  timid,”  that 
“we  can  bring  the  taste  of  this  genera- 
tion to  perfection  by  making  it  reason.” 

* * * 

His  first  essay  in  secular  work,  the 
American  Exchange  Bank,  was  contem- 
poraneous, or  almost  so,  with  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  since  destroyed.  As 


might  be  expected  from  what  we  have 
said,  it  is  a far  more  important  and 
pregnant  work.  It  also  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  fireproof  building 
erected  for  commercial  purposes  in  New 
York,  unless  an  exception  be  made  of 
the  then  new  and  now  doubly  old 
and  demolished  Times  Building.  The 
problem  of  the  commercial  building 
was  so  different  then  and  now  that 
the  two  things  are  incommensurable. 
Then  the  limit  of  ascension  of  the  un- 
assisted human  leg  fixed  the  height  of 
a commercial  building  at  five  stories. 
An  attical  sixth,  lighted  from  holes  in 
the  cornices,  might  be  added  for  the  so- 
called  “accommodation”  of  the  janitor’s 
family,  assumed  to  be  immune  from  leg- 
weariness  and  incurious  of  the  outer 
world.  But  then,  as  now,  “the  prayer 
of  Ajax  was  for  light,”  Ajax  being  the 
hypothetical  tenant.  Ajax  wanted  all 
the  light  there  was,  and  more  than  could 
decently  be  afforded,  compatibly  with 
the  aspect  or  the  reality  of  solidity  in 
the  walls.  His  requirement  , can  plainly 
be  more  easily  fulfilled  in  a steel-framed 
building  than  in  a building  with  real 
walls  of  masonry.  The  problem  of  the 
old-fashioned  commercial  architect,  if 
he  happened  to  be  an  artist,  was  to  make 
his  building  look  solid,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Ajax. 
Nobody  who  saw  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  in  course  of  demolition 
but  will  agree  that  its  construction  was 
characterized  by  great  massiveness  in 
fact.  Its  ruins  looked  Roman.  Nobody 
who  remembers  its  aspect  “in  life”  will 
deny  that  it  was  characterized  by  great 
massiveness  in  appearance ; yet,  its  archi- 
tect used  to  point  out,  the  proportion  of 
voids  to  solids  in  its  facades  was  greater 
than  in  the  adjoining  building  on 
Broadway,  the  then  abode  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  an  effusion  from  the  muse,  per- 
haps of  Kellum,  at  any  rate  a perfectly 
commonplace  front  which  looked  like  a 
pasteboard  screen,  whereas  the  bank  was 
an  unmistakable  mass  of  masonry.  So 
far,  the  bank  was  a great  success.  But 
it  was  still  more  a success  by  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  detail  of  its  fenes- 
tration, which  made  it  an  architectural 
composition,  and  more  yet  by  its  crown- 
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ing  member,  the  beetling  cornice  in  solid 
stone  which  would  have  seemed  exces- 
sive at  that  time  even  in  a sham  of 
sheet  metal.  A visible  roof  the  architect 
always  insisted  upon  where  he  could  get 
it.  But  where,  as  in  these  banks,  it  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question,  he  strove  to 
compensate  its  absence  by  the  most  em- 
phatic cornice  he  could  contrive.  “Rich- 
ardson,” he  exclaimed  long  afterwards, 


ous  and  sensitive  pilgrim  from  Cincin- 
nati, Mr.  James  K.  Wilson,  who  two 
years  or  so  later  reproduced  its  essen- 
tial qualities  in  a warehouse  in  that 
city,  reproduced  them  with  improve- 
ments. The  cornice  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  identical  in  the  two,  but 
that  is  not  quite  the  case.  It  is  in- 
telligently modified  by  the  light  furnish- 
ed from  studying  the  prototype  in  actual 


INTERIOR  OF  ADDITION  TO  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 
City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 


in  the  collaboration  of  the  Capitol, 
“what  that  cornice  of  yours  needs  is  not 
more  height,  but  more  projection  and 
greater  vigor  of  modeling.”  Projection 
and  vigor  of  modeling  were  certainly 
not  wanting  to  the  cornice  of  these  two 
banks. 

Compared  with  anything  that  then 
stood  on  Broadway,  the  American 
Exchange  Bank  was  a great  advance. 
It  so  impressed  itself  on  an  ingenu- 


execution.  The  architect  of  the  later 
building  had  a larger  area  than  the 
earlier  at  his  disposition,  and  employed 
it  effectively  in  giving  greater  detach- 
ment and  relief  to  his  corner  pavilions, 
while  his  ground  floor,  being  that  of  a 
warehouse  and  not  a bank,  owes  nothing 
to  the  prototype,  and  is  as  original  as  it 
is  effective.  Indeed,  at  every  point  he 
seems  to  have  bettered  his  instruction. 
The  later  building  has  shared  the  fate 
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of  the  earlier  in  being  demolished,  or  at 
least  altered  beyond  recognition,  and 
survives  now  only  in  this  photograph 
sent  to  the  architect  of  the  earlier  as  an 
act  of  homage. 

The  Continental  Bank  was  its  author’s 
second  essay  in  commercial  build- 
ing. There  could  be  no  question 
that,  architecturally,  the  second  showed 
a very  great  advance.  The  appearance 
of  massiveness  and  solidity  is  common 


spective  kinds.  The  effect  was  as  satis- 
factory as  it  was  novel  and  striking.  It 
may  still  be  seen,  in  spite  of  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  which  it  first  ap- 
peared, in  the  interior  of  Mr.  Eidlitz’s 
addition  to  the  Tweed  court  house,  al- 
though here  the  supports  and  frames  as 
well  as  the  panels  are  of  stonework. 
Gaertner’s  Bavarian  revival  of  the 
Romanesque  was,  in  some  ways,  the 
starting  point  of  Eidlitz’s  architec- 


THE  OLD  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  (1860-85). 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 


to  both.  And  indeed  the  reality  of  those 
qualities  everybody  will  agree.  Mr. 
Sturgis  not  long  ago  in  these  pages  gave 
a very  interesting  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interior  detail,  and  of  the 
devices  to  which  the  architect  resorted 
in  a task  in  some  respects  unprecedent- 
ed. The  outcome  was  a framework  of 
iron  supports  carrying  ceilings  of  stone 
slabs,  the  supports  and  the  soffits  of  the 
ceiling  being  decorated  after  their  re- 


ture.  New  York  contains  a tolerable 
specimen  of  it  in  the  Astor  Library  of 
Alexander  Saeltzer,  which  dates  from 
1850.  Fergusson  has  criticised  Gaert- 
ner’s version  of  it,  fairly  enough,  as 
“wanting  eyebrows.”  Nobody  could 
criticise  either  of  these  buildings  on  that 
ground.  Contrariwise  they  show  what 
Ruskin,  speaking  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
in  Florence  calls  “a  solemn  frown  of 
projection.”  “A  mere  projecting  shelf,” 
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adds  Ruskin,  “is  not  enough,  the  whole 
wall  must,  Jupiter-like,  nod  as  well  as 
frown.’’  The  whole  wall  of  the  Con- 
tinental Bank  did,  even  in  those  days, 
when,  although  by  no  means  the  slit  of 
a canyon  it.  has  since  become,  Nassau 
Street  was  already  a lane,  visibly  inade- 
quate to  the  traffic  that  traversed  it  and 
the  mere  five-story  buildings  that  bor- 
dered it,  “nod  as  well  as  frown’’  across 
the  lane,  from  the  opposite  side  of  which 


ander  Saeltzer,  who,  for  this  occasion, 
dropped  in  a friendly  way  into  Renais- 
sance, producing  a florid  front,  loaded 
with  projecting  bad  carving  in  brown- 
stone,  of  garlands,  cornucopias  and  so 
forth.  The  building  committee  of  the 
Continental  Bank  had  solemnly  warned 
their  young  architect  not  to  attempt  to 
outrival  these  things  by  still  more  pro- 
nounced projections  of  mechanical  ir- 
relevancies,  and  had  been  comforted  by 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
(Erected  18G0,  destroyed  by  fire  1903.) 


the  crowning  and  frowning  cornice 
could  not  be  viewed  but  at  a very  steep 
angle.  And  the  effect  of  massiveness 
and  solidity  was  attained,  virtually, 
by  the  employment  and  exploitation 
of  one  dimension,  the  dimension  of 
thickness.  The  front,  next  adjoining 
on  the  north,  was  possibly  built  for, 
and,  at  any  rate,  was  long  occupied  by 
the  banking  house  of  Duncan,  Sherman 
& Company,  and  was  designed  by  Alex- 


ius assurance  that  he  would  project 
nothing  beyond  the  plane  of  the  wall. 
So,  indeed,  he  did  not,  barring  the 
string  courses  between  the  stories,  and, 
barring  the  cornice,  respecting  which 
he  had  some  trouble  with  the  “Fire 
Warden,”  who  was  the  “Building  De- 
partment” of  the  period,  who  had  his 
doubts  about  that  cornice,  and  whom 
the  architect  was  forced  to  placate  by 
the  only  method  by  which  he  was  plac- 
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able.  The  architect  merely  modeled 
the  depth  of  the  walls,  modelled  it  into 
what  is  so  happily  called  in  technical 
language  the  “reveals.”  But  how  hap- 
pily it  was  modelled.  I wish  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  or 
have  forgotten,  the  front  as  it  was,  that 
there  were  a better  and  more  “revealing” 
photograph  to  show  them.  But  it 
“jumped  to  the  eyes”  in  the  actual  struc- 
ture, what  they  have  painfully  to  infer 
from  the  imperfect  photograph,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  was  not  only  ad- 
mirably and  rationally  modelled,  with 
detail  multiplied  and  enriched  as  it  rose, 
but  that  the  main  vertical  lines  of  the 
front  were  developed  and  ramified  from 
bottom  to  top,  until  they  were  merged 
in  the  attic  and  the  cornice,  which  con- 
stituted a single  feature.  And  all  this 
in  a front  which,  in  mere  elevation,  was 
“skeletonized”  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  masonry.  I am  afraid  that  the 
janitor’s  family,  which  occupied  the  at- 
tic— cum — cornice,  and  looked  out  on 
life  through  mere  slits  of  lancet  in  each 
bay,  had  reason  to  complain  that  they 
were  sacrified  to  architecture.  At  any 
rate,  when  this  upper  story,  in  the  late 
seventies  or  early  eighties,  became 
available  for  tenantry,  the  triplets  of 
lancets,  like  the  poor  wreathed  bullseyes 
of  the  poor  old  Astor  House,  had  to  be 
“reamed  out”  to  more  available  square 
windows,  and  a seventh  story  was  super- 
added,  to  the  entire  artistic  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  front,  with  incongruous 
superadditions  which,  no  doubt,  the  su- 
peradder held  to  be  “pure  Gothic.” 

* * * 

Almost  or  quite  concurrently  with 
these  banks  their  architect  was  doing 
more  ambitious  and  more  “institutional” 
structures.  It  is  a great  architectural 
pity  that  the  old  Produce  Exchange 
should  have  been  outgrown.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Exchange  room  it- 
self with  subordinate  rooms  underneath 
at  first  rented  out  for  offices,  but  after- 
wards knocked  into  one  to  meet  the  need 
of  additional  room  for  the  Exchange, 
with  the  result,  in  the  way  of  intolerably 
bad  ventilation,  that  was  to  be  expected 
and  that  formed  one  of  the  most  co- 
gent motives  for  the  abandonment  of 


the  building.  That  the  building  was 
“Gothic”  hardly  occurred  to  the  un- 
tutored observer,  and  certainly  he  was 
unaware  that  it  was  “German  Gothic.” 
In  fact,  the  only  badges  of  the  style  were 
the  entrances,  the  cappings  and  corbels 
of  the  projections  by  which  the  piers 
were  carried  past  the  main  cornice,  and 
the  detail  of  the  arcades  above.  For 
the  rest,  and  inside  as  well  as  out,  the 
building  seemed  to  have  made  itself  out 
of  the  materials  and  the  conditions.  The 
interior  was  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
exterior.  I wish  a photograph  of  this 
interior  were  extant.  It  was  one  of  his 
best.  The  great  hall,  abundantly  lighted 
from  the  sides  and  the  transeptual  clere- 
stories, was  entirely  unobstructed  ex- 
cept for  the  four  brownstone  piers  at 
the  inner  angles,  sustaining  the  open- 
timber  roof,  and  modelled  with  refer- 
ence to  its  framing.  The  clerestory 
walls  were  carried  upon  iron  bowstring 
girders  introduced  and  shown  with  per- 
fect frankness.  There  was  a sparing, 
simple  and  expressive  decoration  in 
color,  and  inside  and  out,  the  building 
gave,  in  a higher  degree  than  any  other 
then  extant  in  New  York,  except  of  the 
same  authorship,  the  sense  of  life  and 
individuality  and  reality  which  are 
among  the  most  desirable  as  certainly 
they  are  among  the  rarest  of  architec- 
tural qualities.  One  essential  point  of 
the  design  the  cursory  observer  is  apt 
to  miss — that  it  could  be  easily  over- 
looked attested  the  completeness  of 
its  success.  The  site  is  not  a rectangle 
but  a trapezoid,  and  the  double  transep- 
tual arrangement  is  simply  a device  to 
dissemble  the  irregularity.  Thereby 
hangs  a little  tale  of  architecture  as  it 
was  practised  in  New  York  in  the  late 
50’s.  The  plans  were  obtained  by  com- 
petition. Only  a day  or  two  before  they 
were  to  be  handed  in  one  of  the  com- 
petitors called  on  Mr.  Eidlitz  and  asked 
to  see  his  design,  since  it  could  then 
“make  no  difference.”  When  it  was 
shown  to  him  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  device  for  dis- 
sembling the  irregularity  of  the  ground 
plan  that  he  straightway  set  his  office 
force  to  work  at  a plan  in  which  that 
device  reappeared,  but  bearing,  natural- 
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ly,  such  marks  of  haste  and  crudity  as 
to  put  it  out  of  consideration. 

The  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn 
was  its  author’s  most  important 
secular  work  up  to  that  time.  Con- 
fined to  a single  street  front,  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  interior,  it  was  an 
attempt,  then  novel  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  and  not  common  on  the  other, 
to  express  a theatre  in  its  exterior. 
There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  suc- 
cess, even  from  the  inadequate  photo- 


street front  is  relieved  of  monotony  by 
the  expression  of  each  of  its  component 
parts,  the  green-room,  the  stage,  the  au- 
ditorium, the  foyer,  and  it  is  full  of  char- 
acter. That  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
the  special  character  of  a theatre  was 
an  early  criticism.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  severe  and  almost  mo- 
nastic about  the  long  front,  with  such 
sparing  decoration  as  could  be  afforded 
under  the  conditions,  at  the  ends  and 
especially  at  the  entrance,  the  further 
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graph,  taken  from  the  wrong  end  of  the 
front,  which  is  all  I have  been  able  to 
procure.  (The  intrusive  fire  escape  is, 
of  course,  a subsequent  addition.)  The 
popular  success  was  immediate  and  de- 
cisive and  the  people  of  Brooklyn  be- 
came and  remained  very  proud  of  the 
place  which  for  a generation  was  the 
centre  and  focus  of  their  civic  life,  a 
function  for  which  the  very  successful 
accoustics  of  the  interior  especially  fit- 
ted it.  The  unusual  expanse  of  the 


end  of  the  photograph,  where  the  orna- 
ment, admirable  in  its  kind  and  unfail- 
ingly placed  and  “scaled”  was  wisely 
concentrated.  But  blank  wall,  after  all, 
is  that  of  which  the  exterior  of  an  audi- 
torium must  largely  and  the  exterior  of 
a stage  almost  exclusively  consist,  and 
blank  wall,  with  even  a minimum  of  ar- 
chitectural “treatment,”  is  sure  of  mak- 
ing its  impression.  Observe,  in  a more 
modern  instance,  the  impressiveness  of 
the  buttressed  blank  wall  at  the  rear  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  the  impressiveness  of  the 
unbroken  cliff  of  blank  stage  wall  at  the 
rear  of  the  Hippodrome  on  Forty-third 
Street,  and  note  how,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  it  upon  the  beholder’s  apathy, 
these  outweight  all  the  “architecture” 
elsewhere  applied  with  such  excellent 
intentions  and  to  so  little  effect.  The 
interior,  in  which  the  timber  construc- 
tion was  exhibited  throughout,  in  spite 
of  the  very  pretty  and  rather  festal  and 
rather  elaborate  design  and  decoration 
of  the  proscenium,  with  its  open  gal- 
lery above,  lighted  from  the  ends,  was 
also  found  by  many  observers  archi- 
tecturally too  “strenuous”  for  a theatre, 
if  not  for  an  “Academy  of  Music.” 
"These  Brooklyn  people,”  said  a ribald 
Manhattanese  who  had  been  allured 
over  to  the  City  of  Churches  by  some 
special  attraction  at  the  Academy, 
“wanted  a theatre  which  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  a church — where 
they  could  hold  a religious  revival  if 
they  wanted  to  and  a Shakespearean 
revival  if  they  had  to.”  The  gibe  had 
its  point.  But  it  would  ;be  hard  to 
point  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  in  either  city  or  in 
any  line,  and  quite  hopeless  to  designate 
any  successor  in  its  own  line  which 
shows  greater  architectural  individual- 
ity, or  as  great  a power  of  robust,  vig- 
orous and  masculine  architectural  ex- 
pression. 

'k  d' 

The  next  work  of  any  importance 
after  the  very  unconventional  and  nec- 
essarily “unchurchly”  Church  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  the 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  which,  after 
a full  generation  remains  so  unques- 
tionably the  chief  architectural  orna- 
ment of  the  Bowery.  It  differed  from 
its  predecessors  bv  the  same  author  in 
being  unmistakably  and,  as  one  may 
say,  aggressively  Gothic.  It  took 
an  academic  classifier  to  assign  the 
earlier  secular  works  to  a style.  In- 
deed they  were  not  of  a style,  or,  if  of 
any,  rather  classifiable  as  Romanesque 
than  Gothic.  True,  the  motive  of 
any  one  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  old 
Produce  Exchange  might  have  been, 


whether  it  was  or  not,  suggested  by  the 
front  of  the  well  known  Romanesque 
church  at  Minden.  True,  both  that  edi- 
fice and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  bore  evidence  of  their  author’s 
admiration  of  the  monuments  of  the 
secular  German  Romanesque,  of  the 
Wartburg  and  of  the  palace  at  Geln- 
hausen.  And  the  banks  also  could 
be  traced  to  their  originals  by  a tech- 
nical expert.  One  may  suppose  that 


THE  OLD  DECKER  BUILDING. 
(1870-91.) 

Union  Square,  New  York. 

these  things  had  their  influence  upon 
that  architectural  expert  and  “Teutonic” 
zealot,  Professor  Freeman,  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  Broadway  which  had 
convinced  him  that  the  proper  prototype 
of  modern  commercial  building  was  to 
be  sought  in  the  Romanesque.  It  re- 
mained true  for  the  general  sensitive  but 
unlearned  beholder  that  these  things 
were  not  “examples”  of  anything  but 
free  architecture,  and  that  although  they 
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possessed  “style,”  the  style  was  intrinsic 
and  not  historical.  But  the  wayfaring 
man  could  not  be  prevented  from  per- 
ceiving that  the  Dry  Dock  Bank  was 
“high  Gothic,”  and  the  ready  nomen- 
clator  found  it  quite  feasible  to  dismiss 


tian  look  to  a front  of  which  the  detail 
owed  nothing  to  North  Italy.  There  is 
doubtless  an  infelicity  in  the  superposi- 
tion of  the  Mansard  over  the  arcade. 
There  is  doubtless  another  in  what  the 
author,  even  while  protesting  that  the 


THE  BROOKLYN -UNION  BUILDING  (1869). 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


it  with  the  ready  criticism  that  it  “look- 
ed like  a church.” 

It  had  had  a partial  predecessor,  five 
years  before,  in  that  sparkling  little  Ve- 
netian front  of  the  old  Decker  Building 
in  Union  Square,  though,  in  fact 
it  was  only  the  combination  of  brick 
and  stone  and  the  mild  polychromy 
of  the  stonework  that  gave  the  Vene- 


front  was  not  worth  talking  about,  ex- 
plained to  have  been  to  himself  its  most 
interesting  peculiarity,  and  that  was  the 
attempt  to  make  a cornice  all  of  brick- 
work hold  its  own  above  a front  in  the 
less  conspicuous  members  of  which 
hewn  stone  was  rather  freely  employed. 
Evidently  the  attempt  was  not  successful. 
Excepting  these  infelicities,  it  may  be 
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said  the  front  was  very  nearly  a model 
shop  front  for  its  own  restricted  dimen- 
sions and  in  its  own  kind,  the  kind  of 
course  belonging-  to  the  pre-elevator 
era.  How  one  would  like  to  see  a row 
of  such  in  the  commercial  quarter  of  a 
town,  say,  of  30,000  people,  and  how 
such  a row  would  put  to  shame  the  ac- 
tual commercial  building,  as,  in  truth, 
this  little  front  did  put  to  shame  the 
Western  front  of  the  Union  Square  of 
1870. 

Equally  Gothic,  evidently,  and  as 
equally  evidently  far  more  elaborate  and 
important  than  this  opouscule  is  the 
bank  in  the  Bowery,  which  is  so  far 
from  being  a mere  “front”  that  it  was 
evidently  composed  for  the  perspective 
view  and  that  either  elevation  by  itself 
not  only  does  not  do  the  design  justice 
but  does  not  disclose  its  motive.  This 
motive  is  the  pyramidization  of  both 
fronts  to  the  tower  at  the  corner.  Some 
years  afterwards  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt  em- 
ployed the  same  motive,  with  such  in- 
genuity and  success,  in  the  Gerry  house, 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Six- 
tieth. But  in  the  later  case,  the  assumed 
point  of  view,  being  on  the  park  side  of 
the  avenue,  and  much  to  the  northward 
of  the  building,  is  liable  to  be  missed 
by  the  wayfarer  who  is  not  especially 
looking  for  it,  where  as  nobody  walking 
up  or  down  the  Bowery,  on  either  side, 
can  miss  the  point  of  the  Dry  Dock 
Bank.  His  particular  attention  is  in 
fact  called  to  it  by  the  lie  of  the  site, 
which  has  an  acute  angle  at  the  corner 
whereas  the  corner  of  the  building  is 
rectangular,  and  the  interval  between 
the  building  and  the  building  line  is  filled 
in  part  by  the  two-storied  porch,  with 
much  addition  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  pyramidizing  mass.  When  the 
bank  was  new  a humorous  architectural 
teleologist  was  demanded  the  “function” 
of  a balcony  in  a savings  bank,  and  made 
prompt  answer,  “Oh,  that  is  the  place 
where  the  president  comes  out  to  ad- 
dress the  depositors  when  the  bank 
breaks.”  All  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 
picturesque  success,  there  is,  one  sees  on 
reconsidering  the  building  after  so  long, 
a distinct  failure  of  expression.  Con- 
versely to  the  case  of  St.  George’s,  where 


the  gallery  which  is  a main  feature  of 
the  interior,  is  not  expressed  exteriorly 
at  all,  a light  gallery  which  is  but  a mere 
passageway  around  the  banking  room  is 
here  made  the  pretext  of  a division  into 
two  unmistakably  divided  stories.  It 
remains  true  that  the  large  and  lofty 
banking  room  which,  with  its  lower  ap- 
pendages, in  effect  constitutes  the  build- 
ing, does  not  sufficiently  appear.  But 
the  pyramidal  mass  is  so  impressive, 
the  relation  of  voids  to  solids  so  effec- 
tive, the  detail  so  well  studied  and  so 
well  adjusted  that  the  exterior  of  the 
bank  remains  one  of  the  best  things  in 
our  street  architecture.  The  interior 
has  a still  higher  interest  as  the  only 
example  on  a large  scale  of  groin- 
ed vaulting  in  New  York,  and  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  in 
Albany  which  was  on  so  much  larger  a 
scale  and  so  far  more  lavishly  carried 
out.  Here  a Spartan  building  commit- 
tee prevented  the  architect,  to  his  cha- 
grin, from  filling  in  the  panels  of  the 
vaulting  even  with  buff  brick,  and  they 
remain  in  inexpressive  plaster,  though 
the  vaulted  ceiling  nevertheless  makes 
its  effect  of  reality  through  sheer  force 
of  design. 

^ 

The  late  6o’s  and  early  70’s  beheld 
our  architect  diverted  into  a phase  of 
“artistic  engineering,”  in  which  the  sub- 
stantive was  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  adjective.  The  avocation  lasted 
from  just  after  the  completion  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Tammany  Ring.  How  he  came  to  en- 
counter Peter  B.  Sweeny  I do  not  know. 
But,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  one  risks 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  “brains”  of 
the  Tweed  Ring  had  an  ambition  much 
higher  than  that  of  most  of  his  associ- 
ates. He  regarded  power,  however  got- 
ten, as  a means  to  other  ends  than  that 
of  gathering  dollars  without  any  olfac- 
tory investigation  of  their  origin.  He 
had  an  ambition  to  leave  monuments  of 
public  utility  behind  him  and  to  “plant 
things  that  were  like  to  last,”  And,  in 
this  ambition,  when  he  met  Leopold 
Eidlitz,  he  met  a man  after  his  own 
heart.  Then,  as  ever  since,  perhaps 
more  acutely  than  ever  since,  “rapid 
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transit”  was  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  expansion  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Sweeny  had  the  honorable  desire  to  as- 
sociate his  name  and  memory  with  the 
satisfaction  of  that  crying  need.  There 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Eidlitz  another 
engineer,  General  Serrell,  of  more  ex- 
perience in  railroad  building.  I have 
always  supposed  that  the  monumental 
scheme  of  buying  a right  of  way 
through  blocks,  asking  the  public  ojnly 
to  grant  the  right  of  crossing  the  streets, 
and  thus  of  constructing  the  road  at  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  grades, 
instead  of  following  the  casual  undula- 
tions of  the  terrain,  was  Mr.  Eidlitz’s 
own.  At  any  rate,  he  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work,  and  was  ready  to 
point  out  to  the  frequent  objector  to  his 
scheme  upon  the  ground  of  its  inordi- 
nate cost  that  the  longer  the  city  waited 
the  costlier  it  would  be,  while  some  such 
scheme  was  the  only  real  and  permanent 
solution  of  the  question  of  rapid  transit. 
It  was,  in  fact,  according  to  him,  a sort 


of  Sybilline  proposition  that  the  city, 
as  an  aggregation  of  landholders,  was 
making  to  the  city,  as  a municipality,  a 
proposition  becoming  more  “prohibi- 
tive” as  the  acceptance  of  it  was  de- 
layed. To  quite  another  class  of  ob- 
jectors, represented,  so  far  as  I know, 
by  the  present  writer  exclusively,  who 
reproached  him  for  abandoning  archi- 
tecture for  this  lucrative  and  utilitarian 
employment,  he  triumphantly  rejoined 
by  enumerating  the  architectural  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  bridges  and  sta- 
tions which  the  Viaduct  would  afford. 
The  only  one  of  these  opportunities  that 
took  shape,  even  in  drawings,  before  the 
fall  of  the  Ring  submerged  the  whole 
project  in  its  ruins,  was  a sketch  for  a 
huge  steep-roofed  station  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Brooklyn-East  River  Bridge, 
then  already  projected,  and  the  southern 
terminal  of  the  Viaduct  or  of  one 
of  its  branches,  which  sketch  got  the 
length  of  publication  in  the  illustrated 
papers. 
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Architectural  Ethics 


The  Case  of  the  Ottawa  Terminal  Station  and  Hotel 


An  interesting  and  peculiar  situation 
has  arisen  out  of  the  laudable  purpose  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  in- 
stigated by  the  Canadian  Premier,  to 
provide  for  the  Capital  of  Canada  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  terminal  facilities. 
These  were  intended  to  consist  of  a 
Union  Station  and  of  a Station  Hotel. 
In  the  course  of  execution,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  it  has  not  yet  nearly  ap- 
proached, this  project  has  furnished 
questions  of  interest  and  concern  for  the 
Architectural  profession  in  the  Domin- 
ion, in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Ottawa,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  To  present  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  unnecessary  to  characterize. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  describe.  As  a 
great  Englishman  has  said:  “Strong 

facts  do  not  need  strong  language.”  As 
a great  American  has  said : “Let  facts 

be  submitted  to  a candid  world.” 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  the  new  terminal 
buildings  at  the  Canadian  Capital,  the 
“Ottawa  Terminals  Company”  was 
formed  “ad  hoc.”  But  the  presiding 
genius  of  both  companies  was  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hays,  Second  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
The  selection  of  an  architect  seems  to 
have  been  a simple  matter.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Lee  Gilbert,  by  reason  of  an  un- 
usual, if  not  unequalled,  experience  in 
railroad  work,  as  the  author  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  Terminal  in  Chicago,  as 
the  reconstructor  of  the  Grand  Central 
in  New  York,  according  to  the  scheme 
as  now  executed  (although  under  a suc- 
ceeding administration  the  details  of  the 
waiting  room  were  altered  from  those  of 
his  design)  and  as  the  architect  of  the 
terminals  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at 
Atlanta  and  Concord  in  the  States,  and 
at  Halifax  in  the  Dominion,  appeared 
to  “impose  himself”  for  this  particular 
work.  He  was  accordingly  engaged  as 
architect,  to  design  and  superintend 


the  erection  of  the  Terminal  Station 
and  its  appurtenances  and  of  the  Ter- 
minal Hotel,  the  “Chateau  Laurier.” 
The  Station  was  at  first  intended  for  a 
different  site,  and  was  acordingly  de- 
signed in  classic  architecture.  But  it 
was  all  along  recognized  that  the  ideally 
desirable  site  for  both  Station  and  Ho- 
tel was  the  plateau  along  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  affording  an 
outlook  northwesterly,  down  the  ravine 
of  the  canal,  more  westerly  and  more 
nearly  opposite  over  the  Ottawa  River, 
and,  closer  at  hand,  a view  upward  to 
the  Parliament  Buildings  on  a higher 
plateau.  That  was  the  site  in  fact  which, 
more  than  a generation  ago,  when  the 
Pederation  of  Canada  had  just  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  selection 
of  Ottawa  as  the  Capital  had  just  been 
made  sure,  had  been  reserved  for  the 
Capitoline  Buildings  of  the  new  Domin- 
ion, as  the  most  commanding  that  the 
Capital  afforded.  But  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  site  there  were  obstacles  ap- 
parently insuperable.  Tire  reservation 
for  the  public  buddings  had  been  wisely 
extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  lower 
plateau  and  to  preserve  it  from  private 
and  possibly  unsightly  occupation,  se- 
curing the  predominance  and  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  Government  Buildings.  These 
were,  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  their 
eminence,  their  conspicuousness  and 
their  isolation,  a commanding  and  pic- 
turesque group.  It  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  Dominion’s  authorities  not  to 
brook  any  competing  or  conflicting  oc- 
cupation of  the  “Ordnance  Land”  re- 
served expressly  to  prevent  such  a con- 
flict. The  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal  had  in  fact  been  laid  out  as  a pub- 
lic park,  “Major’s  Hill  Park,”  from  the 
walks  of  which  the  visitor  could  get  con- 
tinual glimpses,  across  the  ravine  and 
above  the  scarp  of  the  bluff,  of  the  pic- 
turesque group  of  buildings  “set  on  a 
hill,”  and  of  a projected  range  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  park.  It  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a crime  to  mar  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement, little  less  than  a crime  on 
the  part  of  its  official  custodians  to  con- 
sent to  the  disfigurement  of  it.  The 


ing  the  hotel  in  the  park  itself  were  so 
manifest  that  Mr.  Gilbert  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  making  of 
the  two  great  buildings  of  his  project 
what  may  be  called  the  “Propylaea”  of 


ORIGINAL  DESIGN  FOR  STATION  HOTEL,  “CHATEAU  LAURIER.” 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  Architect. 


ORIGINAL  BLOCK  PLAN  FOR  TERMINAL  STATION  AND  HOTEL. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  Architect. 


railroad  people  had  in  fact  given  up 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  occupy  any 
portion  of  this  park.  But  the  advantage 
of  placing  the  Station  on  the  site  orig- 
inally chosen  for  the  hotel,  and  of  build- 


the  Canadian  Capital  and  of  harmoniz- 
ing them  with  the  buildings  of  what  may 
be  called  its  “Acropolis.”  To  this  end 
he  discarded  the  classic  design  devised 
for  the  Station,  as  originally  intended 
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“NEW”  DESIGN  FOR  STATION  HOTEL,  “CHATEAU  LAURIER.” 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Ross  & Macfarlane,  Architects. 


“NEW”  BLOCK  PLAN  FOR  TERMINAL  STATION  AND  HOTEL. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Ross  & Macfarlane,  Architects. 
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for  a site  around  the  corner  and  outside 
of  the  great  group.  Associating  with 
himself,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  design- 
ers of  Gothic  detail,  he  produced  designs 
for  the  two  buildings  in  harmony  with 
the  buildings  that  were  to  be  seen  above 
and  opposite,  and  arranged  to  sink  the 
tracks  out  of  sight,  and  also  to  screen 
with  his  Station  the  rather  unsightly 
buildings  of  private  ownership  and  oc- 
cupation that  w.ere  already  in  view  and 


yond  the  hope  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, gave  consent  to  the  erection  of  the 
hotel  in  the  park,  and  thus  enabled  the 
construction  of  the  Station  on  the  site 
originally  chosen  for  the  hotel. 

Why  the  corporation  whose  architect 
had  obtained  for  it  this  unhoped  for 
success  should  do  anything  but  vote  him 
thanks  and  tell  him  to  go  on  with  the 
good  work  does  not  at  first  glance  at  all 
appear.  As  Thackeray  remarks,  “The 
milk  of  the  cocoanut  has  often  refreshed 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  OTTAWA,  CANADA  (1865).— GENERAL  VIEW7  FROM 

MAJOR’S  HILL  PARK. 


the  still  more  unsightly  ones  that  might 
be  apprehended  in  the  future.  No  arch- 
itect needs  to  be  told  that  this  layout  on 
an  irregular  site  and  on  uneven  ground 
was  the  gist  of  the  design,  the  thing 
over  which  the  designer  must  “sweat 
blood;”  that  if  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  his  design  was  successful, 
and  that  the  architect  who  did  this  was 
the  real  author  of  the  design,  whatever 
subsequent  changes  of  detail  might  be 
made  in  his  work. 

The  design  was  so  successful  that  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion,  quite  be- 


Thomas  Fuller,  Architect. 

the  traveler  and  perplexed  the  natural 
philosopher.”  But  the  presence  of  the 
milk  in  this  particular  cocoanut  is  easily 
explicable.  The  Terminals  Company 
had  asked  the  city  of  Ottawa  for  a “fixed 
assessment”  on  their  new  buildings,  to 
obtain  which  they  were  obliged  to  guar- 
antee a certain  value.  Moreover,  there 
was  local  opposition  to  placing  the  hotel 
in  the  park.  To  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements and  to  conciliate  the  opposi- 
tion, Vice-President  Hays  assured  a 
deputation  from  the  City  Council  which 
met  him  in  the  office  of  the  Premier,  Sir 
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Wilfred  Laurier,  that  the  Station  was  to 
cost  a million  and  the  hotel  a million  and 
a half,  that  these  two  millions  and  a 
half  had  been  appropriated  by  the  direc- 
tors, and  that  the  decision  to  spend  this 
amount  on  the  improvement  was  “final 
and  irrevocable.”  This  announcement 
conciliated  the  opposition  and  produced 
a ratification  by  the  municipality  of  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Terminals 
Company.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  estimates  had 
in  fact  footed  up  $2,370,000.  “But,” 
and  this  is  a most  pregnant  “but,”  after 
Mr.  Hays  had  secured  the  agreement  of 
the  Governor-in-Council  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans,  and  that  of  the  City 
Council  of  Ottawa  on  the  score  of  the 
“final  and  irrevocable  decision”  of  his 
company  to  spend  $2,500,000  on  the  im- 
provement of  Ottawa  to  the  “fixed  as- 
sessment”— after  these  things  were  se- 
cured, and  six  days  before  the  plans 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council 
for  final  adoption,  he  instructed  his 
architect  by  telegraph,  to  cut  down  the 
plans  so  as  to  save  a million  dollars. 
This  was  done,  as  it  had  to  be,  by  such 
drastic  measures  as  the  omission  of  en- 
tire stories  from  each  of  the  buildings, 
to  their  grievous  injury,  practical  and 
architectural.  When  the  revised  plans 
were  submitted  to  the  City  Council,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1908,  the  change  did  not  es- 
cape notice,  and  an  observant  Council- 
man inquired  whether  these  plans  would 
cost  $2,500,000  to  execute.  Mr.  Kelley, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  road,  who  had 
them  in  charge,  admitted  that  they  would 
not,  but  explained  the  discrepancy  by 
saying  that  the  Architect  had  “exceeded 
his  instructions,”  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  undertook  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  the  million  and  a 
half  plans  and  the  two  million  and  a half 
“final  and  irrevocable  decision.”  But 
the  architect,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, promptly  resented  and  exposed  the 
misstatement  regarding  himself.  The 
occurrence  of  the  lacteal  fluid  in  the 
nuclear  cavity  is  thus  not  only  explica- 
ble. It  is  explained.  The  presentation 
of  plans  which  would  cost  but  a million 
and  half,  by  a corporation  which  had 
announced  its  “final  and  irrevocable” 
purpose  to  spend  two  millions  and  a half 


was  a circumstance  which,  when  once 
noted,  required  explanation.  It  was  the 
pliant  architect  who  was  relied  upon  to 
furnish  this  difficult  explanation.  When 
he  declined  to  certify  that  plans  out  of 
which  he  had  just  cut  a million  dollars 
would  cost  the  amount  of  his  original 
estimate,  and  when  he  showed  hesitation 
about  galloping  into  the  wilderness  as  a 
scapegoat,  laden  with  all  the  incompati- 
bilities of  statement  of  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Ottawa  Ter- 
minals, then  these  august  corporations 
had  no  further  use  for  so  unpliant  a de- 
signer. Exit,  accordingly,  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Bradford  Lee  Gilbert.  Enter,  ac- 
cordingly, only  a little  later,  that  egre- 
gious Canadian  architectural  firm, 
Messrs.  Ross  & Macfarlane. 

Only  a little  later.  For  the  hearing 
before  the  City  Council  at  Ottawa  at 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  had  displayed  his  in- 
compatibility with  the  requirements  of 
the  projectors,  his  employers,  was  on 
February  14,  1908.  And  it  was  on  May 
15th  that  the  elastic  and  undiscouraged 
Vice-President  Hays  re-bobbed  up  se- 
renely before  the  City  Council  of  Ottawa 
with  a “new”  set  of  plans,  estimated  to 
cost  “for  the  hotel  and  appurtenances 
something  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,”  and 
for  the  station,  “about  $525,000.”  “The 
plans,”  he  gracefully  adds,  “are  presented 
by  our  architects,  Messrs.  Ross  & Mac- 
farlane, of  Montreal.” 

Remarkable  “new”  plans  they  are. 
What  is  most  remarkable  about  them  is 
that,  in  the  intervals  between  February 
14th  and  May  15th  the  lightning-like  in- 
tuition of  these  British  architects  had 
not  only  traversed  the  entire  field  over 
which  the  slower-witted  American 
Architect  had  been  painfully  plodding 
for  the  better  part  of  two  years,  but  in 
the  briefer  space  they  had  reached  iden- 
tically the  same  conclusion  as  his ! As 
to  the  hotel,  indeed,  the  cheerful  Hays 
set  forth,  “it  is  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  models  which 
have  been  heretofore  presented  and 
which  I understand  were  satisfactory.” 
Not  quite  identical,  for  our  “new”  archi- 
tects have  had  the  happy  thought,  for 
example,  of  turning  all  the  bathrooms 
inward  upon  a dark  corridor  instead  of 
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giving  them  outside  light  and  air.  Not 
quite  identical  exteriorly,  for  they  have 
here  had  the  happy  thought  of  cheap- 
ening the  execution  at  the  trifling  sacri- 
fice of  the  artistic  character  of  the  detail. 
As  to  the  plans  for  the  station,  which, 
the  Vice-President  sets  forth  “are  more 
appropriate  in  their  design  and  appear- 
ance than  those  heretofore  produced,” 
the  appropriateness  is  far  less  clear  than 
the  appropriation.  For  in  effect,  the 
“new”  station  is  an  amalgam  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  ground  plan  and  arrangement 
with  the  “classic”  mask  which  he  had 
originally  intended  for  the  station  on 
another  site,  but  had  found  himself 
forced  to  discard  when  the  station  was 
to  become  a member  of  an  architectural 
group  already  committed  to  Gothic. 

There  is  no  use  in  quibbling  about  de- 
tails. We  have  said  that  no  architect 
could  fail  to  see  that  the  general  lay-out, 
on  so  irregular  a terrain,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  new  build- 
ings with  previous  erections,  was  the 
gist  of  the  design.  No  layman,  with 
the  photograph  of  the  Government 
Buildings  before  him,  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  block-plan  is  in  fact  the  design,  that 
the  block-plans  are  identical,  that  the 
author  of  the  earlier  is  unquestionably 
the  architect  of  the  work  and  that  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  later,  the  “new” 
architects,  are — what  shall  we  say? 
What  can  we  say,  seeing  we  have  prom- 
ised not  to  use  “language”?  Ancient 
Pistol  may  help  us  out : 

“Convey,”  the  wise  it  call  “steal,”  foh,  a 
fico  for  the  phrase. 

Marry,  we  have  fallen  in  with  an 
egregious  firm  of  Canadian  convey- 
ancers. They  have  not  added  to  what 
they  found  the  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
an  architectural  idea.  If  this  be  “archi- 
tecture” a supply  of  tracing  paper  and  a 
brazen  front  are  the  main  requisites  for 
the  practice  of  that  noble  art. 

Readers  of  Charles  Reade’s  “Hard 
Cash”  will  remember  how  the  American 
inventor,  Joshua  Fullalove,  got  justice 
in  a British  court,  according  to  his  own 
account  “against  a varmint  that  was 
breaking  the  seventh  and  eighth  Com- 
mandments over  me,  adulterating  my 


patent  and  then  stealing  it.  Blast  him !” 
Here  is  another  American  inventor  who 
it  seems  must  appeal  to  British  justice 
from  a similar  injury,  though  he  would 
probably  not  express  himself  in  similar 
language.  Doubtless  the  Canadian  courts 
will  do  him  justice  upon  the  officials  who 
seem  quite  shamelessly  to  have  broken 
their  contract  with  him.  But  how  about 
the  Canadian  architects  who  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  these  offi- 
cials and  put  their  own  names  to  plans 
with  the  authorship  of  which  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  of  the  real 
authorship  of  which  they  were  fully  ap- 
prised by  stamps  upon  the  plans  that 
they  were — well,  “conveyancing?”  The 
senior  member  of  the  conveyancing  firm 
is,  it  appears,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  which 
undertakes  to  discipline  any  member 
“contravening  the  Declaration  signed  by 
him  or  conducting  himself  in  a manner, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  is 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  an 
Architect.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  act  of  signing  an- 
other architect’s  plans  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  “consistent  with  the  pro- 
fession of  an  Architect”  and  altogether 
amazing  to  learn  that  it  is  so.  The 
junior  conveyancer  is,  it  seems,  at  least 
responsible  to  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Association  of  Architects.  Paragraph 
No.  5 of  “The  Professional  Duties  of  the 
Architect  toward  his  Fellow  Members” 
of  that  Association  says : “An  architect 

shall  abstain  from  plagiarism  from  his 
fellow  member.  * * * He  must  not 

seek  to  acquire  the  position  or  patronage 
enjoyed  by  a brother  architect.  So  it 
seems  that  the  case  of  the  conveyancers 
may  be  intrusted  to  the  professional  tri- 
bunals, British  and  Canadian,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  that  of  the  muborn- 
ers  of  conveyancing  to  the  Canadian 
courts  of  justice. 

It  is  but  fair  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  “international”  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  story.  While  it  is  true  that 
Messrs.  Ross  & MacFarlane  are  orna- 
ments to  the  British  Empire,  it  is  equally 
true  that  Vice-President  Hays  and  Vice- 
President  Fitzhugh  and  Chief  Engineer 
Kelley,  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
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these  transactions,  decorate  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Internation- 
ally speaking,  dishonors  appear  to  be 
fairly  divided. 

It  is  fair  also  to  suppose  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  municipal  government  of 
Ottawa  and  of  the  general  Government 
of  Canada  will  be  drawn  to  the  present 
phase  of  the  matter.  The  former  would 
be  apt  to  resent  the  attempt  to  trick 
it  into  granting  a “fixed  assessment” 


to  a project  so  far  cheapened  from 
that  to  which  it  gave  assent.  The  latter 
will  be  apt  to  enquire  very  curiously 
whether  the  consent  which  it  gave  for  a 
noble  group  harmonizing  with  its  own 
buildings  shall  stand  when  the  buildings 
for  which  it  gave  consent  to  the  erection 
in  a public  park  has  been  cheapened  to 
the  extent  of  being  architecturally  de- 
graded, and  when  the  “group”  has  be- 
come a higgledy-piggledy. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS’  BANK  OF  OWATONNA,  MINN.— ELECTROLIER. 

Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


To  Curb  the  Skyscraper 


It  is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the 
architects  that  while  as  individuals  they 
may  seem  to  have  almost  the  most  direct 
interest  in  the  failure  to  restrict  the 
height  of  buildings,  as  a body  they  are 
the  only  source  from  which  have  pro- 
ceeded any  practical  measures  for  re- 
striction. The  plan  which  Mr.  Ernest 
Flagg  has  worked  out  in  detail,  and  to 
which  the  adhesion  has  been  secured  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  has  been  out- 
lined in  the  daily  press.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  proceeds,  that  of  penal- 
izing the  carrying  beyond  a certain 
height  of  the  whole  bulk  of  a building, 
or  of  premiating  by  an  allowance  of 
increased  height  its  recession  as  it  rises, 
is  simple  enough  and  was  first,  we  be- 
lieve, proposed  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Post.  But  it  has  not  before 
been  worked  out  in  the  same  way,  or 
in  such  detail.  Mr.  Flagg  proposes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  building  which 
covers  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  plot  on  which  it  stands  shall  be 
allowed  to  exceed  ioo  feet  in  height. 
For  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  plot 
he  would  impose  no  restriction  in  height, 
excepting  that  the  height  mentioned 
shall  not  be  exceeded  within  a distance 
from  the  front  equal  to  that  from  the 
building  line  to  the  curb  line;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  width  of  the  sidewalk.  Third 
(we  quote  from  a published  summary 
of  his  proposal),  “he  would  allow  the 
purchase  and  sale  between  adjoining 
owners  of  the  right  to  build  high  within 
the  limit  stated.”  Finally,  he  would  re- 
quire absolute  incombustibility  in  all  the 
material  and  equipment  of  buildings  that 
went  above  the  first  limit,  and  that  all 
their  visible  sides  should  be  “treated 
architecturally.” 

Without  doubt  the  result  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  New 
York.  The  limitation  to  ioo  feet,  or 
eight  stories,  say,  would  automatically 
restore  to  our  business  streets  the  cor- 
nice line  which  in  old  times,  before  the 


passenger  elevator,  was  automatically 
imposed  by  the  five  stories  which  were 
the  maximum  that  a visitor  or  tenant 
could  be  expected  to  climb.  And  the 
new  cornice  line  would  be  only  half  as 
high  again  as  the  old.  For  the  rest,  as 
has  been  promptly  foreseen,  the  regula- 
tion would  make  New  York  “A  City  of 
Towers.”  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  “a  tiara  of  proud  towers.” 
You  may  prescribe  that  all  the  sides  of 
your  tall  building  shall  be  “treated 
architecturally,”  and  the  prescription  is 
reasonable.  But  to  make  your  tall 
building  a sightly  or  attractive  object, 
this  superficial  treatment  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  aspiring  dollar-hunter  would 
continue  to  protrude  stark  parallelepi- 
peds into  the  empyrean,  just  as  he  does 
now.  If  you  were  to  veneer  these  with 
mosaics  the  amorphous  thing  would  still 
be  amorphous.  A collection  of  these 
shapelessnesses  would  not  be  as  sightly ; 
would,  in  fact,  be  far  less  sightly  than  a 
grove  of  factory  chimneys,  which  al- 
ready taper  and  have  form  and  so  far 
comeliness.  And,  although  it  would  be 
a very  good  and  civic  thing  if  the  own- 
ers of  the  parallelopipeds  were  required 
to  give  them  form  and  comeliness,  and 
although  such  a requirement  might  be 
enforced  by  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
it  were  a fond  imagination  that  the  in- 
dividualistic New  Yorker,  whose  ram- 
pant individualism  is,  in  fact,  in  this 
matter,  the  source  of  all  our  woes, 
would  submit  to  such  a limitation  of  his 
right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 
The  parallelopiped  is  the  form  which 
gives  him  most  space  for  rental  and 
which  can  be  most  cheaply  built.  To 
prevent  him  from  building  it  would 
seem  to  him  a great  outrage.  As  the 
American  tourist  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  “Our  people 
wouldn’t  stand  it.”  Possibly  Mr. 
Flagg  has  taken  legal  counsel  about  his 
proposal  that  the  “easements”  of  light 
and  air  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  bar- 
gain between  adjoining  owners.  But  it 
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looks  as  if  he  were  getting  into  deep 
water.  The  owner  who  thinks  his 
neighbor  is  wronging  him  by  overshad- 
owing him  has  the  remedy  of  building  a 
“spite  skyscraper”  to  adjoin  the  other, 
and  making  both  comparatively  unprof- 
itable. The  threat  of  such  a skyscraper 
has  been  effective  in  one  memorable  in- 
stance in  New  York  to  make  the  pro- 
jector come  to  an  understanding  and  to 
pay  for  his  privileges.  But  the  ag- 
grieved owner  has  no  other  remedy  as 
the  law  now  stands.  The  law  does  not 
recognize  property  in  those  easements  of 
light  and  air  which  the  projector  of  a 
skyscraper  threatens  to  monopolize.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  distinctly  set  forth 
that  “the  English  doctrine  of  ‘ancient 
lights’  has  no  application  in  New  York. 
It  cannot  be  applied  in  the  growing 
cities  and  villages  of  this  country  with- 
out working  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences.” So,  if  an  owner  chooses  to 
pay  another  for  the  privilege  of  over- 
shadowing him,  it  is  not  to  extinguish 
the  other’s  right  that  he  does  so,  but  to 
anticipate  his  spite.  Every  civilized  per- 
son must  sympathize  with  Mr.  Flagg’s 
object,  which  is  to  make  a more  con- 
venient and  attractive  city.  But  one 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his 
means  promise  to  attain  his  ends,  so 
counter  does  his  proposal  run  to  the 
popular  way  of  thinking  which  has  pro- 
duced the  evil  which  he  seeks  to  cure,  a 
way  of  thinking,  indeed,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  that  law  which  is  in  the  long 
run,  the  registration  of  custom.  All  the 
same,  the  primary  part  of  the  proposal, 
that  which  establishes  a “cornice  line” 
(since  of  course  almost  everybody  would 
build  to  the  limit)  and  that  which  prom- 
ises, by  encouraging  the  rising  of  a 
building  as  it  recedes,  to  do  something 
towards  converting  the  business  streets 
from  the  gloomy  and  gusty  canyons 
which  they  are  becoming  or  threatening 
to  become,  may  be  as  practicable  as  it  is 
praiseworthy. 

But  now  comes  a Philadelphia  archi- 
tect of  standing  and  repute,  Mr. 
D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  with  a very  different  pro- 
ject. He  starts  with  the  same  notion  of 


penalizing  projection  and  premiating  re- 
cession. But  he  works  it  out  to  an  en- 
tirely different  result.  He  proposes  a 
“norm”  of  once  and  a quarter  the  width 
of  the  street.  But  he  proposes  two  meth- 
ods, varied  according  to  the  character  of 
the  occupation  of  the  street,  by  which 
the  public  easement  in  the  air  and  light 
at  the  street  level  may  be  protected.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  them  if  a builder  de- 
sires to  double  the  height  of  his  per- 
mitted building  he  must  go  back  from 
the  street  for  the  superstructure  by  the 
depth  of  his  substructure,  and  to  triple 
the  height  go  back  again  an  equal  depth 
for  the  second  superstructure,  and  so 
forth,  thus  producing  a series  of  ter- 
races, of  which  the  lower,  and  indeed 
everyone,  would  be  of  the  height  of  the 
old  five-story  building  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elevator.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  terraces,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  steel  frame,  would,  of 
course,  offer  no  special  difficulties.  The 
other  and  supplementary  scheme  aims  to 
secure  a widening  of  the  sidewalk  with 
every  increase  in  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing. The  owner,  according  to  this,  may 
build  his  front  in  one  plane  if  he 
chooses,  instead  of  in  terraces.  But  in 
this  case  he  must  set  back  his  entire 
front  to  a line  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  height  of  the  proposed 
building  and  the  diagonal  from  the  curb 
through  the  end  of  the  norm  “produced” 
and  must  correspondingly  widen  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  building.  But 
let  the  propounder  of  the  schemes  ex- 
plain in  his  own  words : 

“My  scheme  is  in  a sense  automatic,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  uncertainty.  On  a small  or 
medium-sized  lot  it  would  be  impossible  to 
erect  a high  building  or  tower,  and  yet  on  a lot 
of  ample  size  the  height  would  always  be  in 
vertical  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  base  of  the  building.  If  this  scheme,  with 
such  modifications  as  would  develop  when 
more  fully  worked  out,  should  be  adopted  and 
given  legislative  sanction,  the  result  would  not 
be  to  restrict  high  buildings,  but  the  erection 
of  them  would  certainly  be  discouraged. 

“I  would  limit  the  initial  height,  that  is  to 
say,  the  maximum  height  at  the  established 
building  line,  to  one  and  a quarter  times  the 
width  of  the  street.  This  would  give  our  prin- 
cipal north  and  south  streets,  which  are  50 
feet  in  width,  a 62%  feet  high  building  if 
erected  at  the  usual  building  line,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  a six-story  building  used  for 
residential  or  office  purposes,  or  a five-story 
light  manufacturing  establishment.  On  our  east 
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and  west  streets,  such  as  Walnut  and  Chestnut, 
which  are  60  feet  wide,  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing, if  erected  on  the  normal  building  line,  could 
be  75  feet,  or  just  about  one-story  higher. 

“Now,  if  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  from 
the  curb  of  any  of  these  streets  to  the  top  of 
an  imaginary  building,  the  limit  of  height  on 
the  normal  building  line,  and  continued  into 
space  it  becomes  the  line  of  restriction  that 
I have  spoken  of.  The  diagonal  thereby  be- 
comes the  height  line  and  regulates  the  front 
building  line  as  well.  It  thus  becomes  ap- 
parent at  once  that  to  go  up  one  must  go 
back,  and  it  can  roughly  be  figured  upon  for 
each  additional  story  in  height  that  two  feet 
must  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  sidewalk.’’ 

Without  doubt,  either  scheme  has  its 
attractiveness.  By  the  first,  an  “insti- 
tution” which  is  still  not  enough  of  an 
institution  to  build  its  own  abode  by  it- 
self, but  must  perforce  combine  its  own 
requirements  with  those  of  a real  estate 
speculation,  and  house  a numerous  ten- 
antry on  the  same  premises,  can  signal- 
ize itself  by  a street  front  which  would 
about  reach  the  cornice  line  assumed  as 
normal,  while  the  cells  which  lodge  “the 
pig  that  pays  the  rint”  are  withdrawn, 
and  subordinated  accordingly.  In  so 
far,  that  would  be  architecturally  as 
well  as  hygienically  a benefit.  And,  un- 
der the  other  scheme,  an  “important” 
building  of  which  the  importance  is 
manifested  in  its  height  would  automat- 
ically withdraw  itself  to  some  plane  from 
which  it  could  be  better  seen,  would,  in 
fact,  be  forced  to  construct  in  front  of 
itself  the  kind  of  plaza  which  every  such 
building  ought  to  have  and  which  so 
few  do  have. 

But  you  will  observe  a great  differ- 
ence between  the  projects  of  Mr.  Flagg 
and  Mr.  Boyd,  in  their  aesthetic  purpose 
and  their  aesthetic  results.  What  Mr. 
Flagg  has  evidently  in  mind  is  to  “cit- 
ify,” to  regularize,  in  a word,  to  Pa- 
risianize  the  city  to  which  his  plan  is  ap- 
plied. In  spite  of  his  “tiara  of  proud 
towers,”  or  collection  of  blank  stark 
parallelopipeds,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
would  restore  the  skyline  of  the  street 
fronts  of  New  York,  the  city  of  which, 
of  course,  he  is  thinking,  and  he  would 
retain  the  plane  of  that  street  front, 
which  will  automatically  preserve  itself 
by  reason  of  tbe  insistence  of  every 
builder  upon  building  to  the  limit  of  the 
building  line.  Mr.  Boyd,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  apparently  welcome  diver- 


sity and  variegation  in  both  these  mat- 
ters. A skyline  which  is  a sierra  has  no 
terrors  for  him,  neither  has  a street 
front  which  is  a series  of  ins  and  outs. 
He  would  simply  require  that  everv 
builder  should  present  his  “returns”  de- 
cently clothed  and  “treated  architectur- 
ally.” Therein,  one  imagines,  he  would 
encounter  opposition.  The  builder  who, 
on  one  of  the  streets  devoted  not  to  re- 
ceding terraces,  but  to  fronts  in  one 
plane  each,  but  set  back  according  to 
their  respective  heights,  would  appar- 
ently, have  reason  to  complain  if  he 
chose  to  build  only  to  the  assumed 
“norm”  and  his  neighbor  went  back  and 
built  higher.  Why,  he  might  very  plaus- 
ibly ask,  should  he  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  cost  of  decorating  the  return  walls 
of  his  projecting  but  humble  erection 
without  receiving  any  benefit  therefrom, 
but  merely  for  the  adornment  of  the 
court  yard  of  his  neighbor  who  had 
chosen  to  build  further  back  and  cor- 
respondingly higher?  And  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  him  a satisfactory  answer. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  irregularizing  of 
the  public  streets  which  the  adoption  of 
these  two  plans  would  promote  might, 
in  the  hands  of  architects  of  genius, 
working  in  irregularly  picturesque 
styles,  conceivably  result  in  the  beauti- 
fication of  the  city  to  which  the  plans 
were  applied,  and  might  result  in  some- 
thing far  more  attractive  than  the  ac- 
tual Philadelphia  or  the  actual  New 
York.  But,  keeping  in  view  the  actual 
race  of  architectural  practitioners  and 
the  reasonable  probabilities  of  our  street 
architecture,  a regular  cornice  line  and 
a street  front  in  a single  plane  seem  to 
offer  a better  hope  of  a desirable  result 
than  a sawtoothed  skyline  and  a hig- 
gledy  piggledy  of  alignment,  accompa- 
nied by  a frontage  of  sidewalks  of  vary- 
ing width,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the 
convenience  of  passengers,  limited  to  the 
width  of  the  narrowest  of  them. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  sky- 
scrapers if  our  cities  are  to  remain,  or 
to  re-become  habitable.  And  it  is  only 
from  the  body  of  architects  that  we  can 
expect  any  promising  propositions  to 
issue.  Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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The  New  Hoffman  House 


For  these  many  moons  must  passers 
along  Broadway  and  tramps  resting  for 
a space  in  Madison  Square  have  been 
marveling  at  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
new  Hoffman  House,  disjected  by  the 
retention  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
Albemarle  Hotel  standing  between 
them.  Truly  it  has  seemed  to  such  of 
the  passers  and  tramps  as  were  blessed 
with  architectural  sensibility  that  it 
stood  between  them  “that  the  plague 
might  be  stayed”  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  and  formidable  Hoffman  House 
be  delayed. 

Is  there  any  antiquary  to  tell  how  old 
the  Albemarle  really  is?  Those  ancient 
inhabitants  who  have  been  taking  the 
occasion  of  the  threatened  demolition  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  recall  how 
they  had  played  tag  or  attended  circuses 
and  ridden  elephants  on  its  site  might  ad- 
vantageously prod  their  memories  about 
its  humbler  neighbor,  and  tell  us  not 
only  when  it  was  built,  but  who  was  the 
architect  of  it.  For  it  is  manifest  that 
it  had  an  architect.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
by  no  means  made  such  a manifestation. 
There  was  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  de- 
note that  anybody  above  the  pretensions 
of  the  common  builder  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  design.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  had  an  architect,  and 
the  most  fashionable  architect  of  his 
generation  it  was,  Griffith  Thomas,  to 
wit,  the  author  of  the  brownstone  fronts 
on  the  other  side  of  Madison  Square. 
True,  he  did  not  waste  any  of  his  brains, 
such  as  they  were,  on  the  design  of  the 
hotel.  He  simply  adjoined  and  coagu- 
lated a number  of  twenty-five-foot 
brownstone  fronts,  five  stories  high, 
transformed  the  veneer  from  brown- 
stone into  white  marble,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  An  amusing  instance  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  so-called  design 
is  that  after  every  third  window  there 
is  a wider  pier  of  wall  than  the  inter- 
mediate  piers.  In  a row  of  houses  this 
thickening  is  of  course  obligatory,  by 


reason  of  the  party  wall.  In  a hotel  it 
has  no  meaning  at  all.  But  it  is  all  the 
“architecture”  the  Fifth  Avenue  had  to 
show,  excepting  the  detail  of  the  win- 
dow openings,  which  might  have  been 
and  probably  was  taken  bodily  out  of  a 
builder’s  manual  of  the  period,  and  ex- 
cepting the  umbrageous  sheet-metal 
cornice. 

The  Albemarle  may  have  been  a little 
older  or  a little  younger  than  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  Not  much  of  either.  It  was 
certainly  standing  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  as  certainly  was  then  new.  But 
even  now  you  cannot  help  seeing  that 
it  had  an  architect,  and  that  he  was  of 
some  sensibility  and  of  some  cultivation. 
That  was  more  “evidences  of  design” 
than  were  afforded  by  any  other  hotel 
on  Broadway  in  those  days  until  you 
got  two  miles  below  to  the  Astor  House. 
Between  were  the  brownstone  St.  Nich- 
olas and  the  brownstone  Metropolitan, 
each  as  innocent  of  architecture  as  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Prescott  House, 
of  which  the  vulgarity  attested  the  com- 
plicity of  an  outrageous  “artchitect”  in- 
stead of  the  unpretentious  builder. 
Soon  after  came  the  outrageous  cast- 
iron  Gilsey  House,  a few  squares  above 
the  Albemarle,  in  which  the  “artchitect” 
stood  not  only  confessed,  but  pro- 
claimed. Until  the  Hotel  Imperial  was 
built  the  x\lbemarle  had  no  rival  on  what 
then  was  “upper”  and  now  is  “middle” 
Broadway. 

The  architectural  points  of  the  Albe- 
marle, though  few  and  simple,  were  de- 
cisive. It  showed  more  wall  than  any 
other  hotel  since  the  Astor  House. 
Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  wall  was  in 
the  right  places.  Standing  the  whole 
Broadway  front  on  a sheet  of  plate 
glass  is  a subsequent  nuance.  As  built, 
it  showed  the  preference  of  the  designer 
for  a wall  solidest  at  the  ends  and  light- 
est in  the  middle,  as  you  may  still  see 
on  the  Twenty-fourth  Street  front, 
where  the  ground  floor  is  still  architec- 
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turally  reinforced  at  the  ends.  It  is 
true  that,  above  the  ground  floor,  the 
terminal  piers  are  weak  and  ineffectual. 
But  you  also  see  that  the  architect  rec- 
ognized this  as  a misfortune  and  tried 
to  dissemble  it.  And  then,  vertically, 
the  thing  has  a beginning,  a middle  and 
an  end.  The  beginning  is  the  basement, 


architecture  in  the  New  York  of  i860. 
The  fenestration  of  that  Broadway  front 
is,  in  fact,  very  good.  And  the  acute 
angle  of  the  corner  is  very  effectively 
signalized  by  the  large  single  opening  in 
each  story,  with,  on  either  side,  a suffi- 
cient flank  of  wall.  Truly  the  thing  was 
quite  a wonder  in  the  Broadway  of 


made  as  solid  as  the  architect  dared  to 
make  it.  The  middle  is  the  four  stories, 
variegated  and  punctuated  with  the  lit- 
tle balconies,  well  placed  for  punctuation 
and  reasonably  well  designed  and  with 
intervals  of  wall  between,  which  inter- 
vals the  windows  are  coupled  to  “effec- 
tuate.” The  end  is  the  two-story  man- 
sard, which  also  was  quite  a feat  of 


i860.  And  among  the  most  recent  of 
the  skyscraper  hotels,  it  would  be  hard 
to  designate  one  which  surpasses  it  in 
the  article  of  architectural  brains.  Who- 
ever did  it  must  have  had  his  sensibili 
ties  and  his  perceptions.  For  its  time, 
it  smacked  of  Paris  “in  partibus.” 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  sensitive  and  perceptive 
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observer  likes  to  see  treated  with  “wan- 
tonness of  insult.”  And  that  is  just 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated 
by  the  projectors  of  the  two  fragments 
of  the  new  Hoffman  House  which  en- 
close it.  The  melancholy  and  ridicu- 
lous spectacle  which  the  two  towering 
wings  of  the  modest  old  caravenserai 
present  violently  recalls  the  Scriptural 
story  of  Naboth’s  vineyard.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  that  “Jezebel”  has 
intervened  in  the  modern  instance.  But 
there  is  evident  intention,  on  the  part  of 
the  modern  flanker,  to  make  Naboth’s 
quarters  too  hot  to  hold  him.  By  strict- 
ly legal  means,  of  course,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  riparian  owner’s  rights 
to  do  what  he  wills  with  his  own.  As 
old  Coke  hath  it,  the  thing  has  been 
done  “ever  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  and  in  the  gladsome  light  of  juris- 
prudence.” About  the  circumvallation 
there  is  a circumspection  as  of  the  cir- 
cumcision to  avoid  legal  pains  and  pen- 
alties. But,  all  the  same,  the  two  absurd 
brick  towering  parallelopipeds  do  so 
overtop,  insult,  domineer  over  and 
threaten  poor  Naboth,  and  warn  him  to 
get  out,  that  they  are  tantamount  to  a 
public  provocation  to  a breach  of  the 
peace.  Ahab,  coveting  Naboth’s  vine- 
yard, has  not  scrupled,  in  his  encom- 
passing and  overtopping  and  threatening 
architecture  (if  we  may  use  that  ex- 
pression) to  indicate  to  Naboth  that  he 
was  waiting  until  he  got  Naboth  ex- 
truded in  order  to  complete  his  nefari- 
ous work.  The  dullest  wayfaring  man 
along  Broadway,  though  he  might  im- 
agine that  the  instalment  of  the  new 
Hoffman  House,  which  he  sees  down  the 
side  street,  might  be  complete  in  itself, 
could  not  possibly  make  that  supposition 
about  the  instalment  on  Broadway.  For 
that,  as  it  now  stands,  is  avowedly  and 
outrageously  unsymmetrical  and  lop- 
sided. Let  us  assume  that  that  vertical 
slice  which  contains  the  big  bow-wow 
portico  at  the  door,  the  big  bow-wow 
corbelled  balcony  over,  the  big  bow- 
wow balcony  over  the  impossible 
protruding  arch,  and  the  big  bow- 
wow broken  pediment,  relieved  against 
the  “attic,”  means  something.  This 
vociferous  slice  of  architecture  seems 


to  proclaim  a special  purpose.  The 
wayfaring  man,  perceiving  this,  hy- 
pothecates as  the  special  purpose 
the  frontage  and  expression  of  a corri- 
dor. By  the  hypothesis  the  corridor 
gives  upon  rooms  on  both  sides.  But 
in  present  fact  there  are  evidently  rooms 
only  on  one  side.  The  “feature”  mani- 
festly exists  in  prevision  of  the  time 
when  the  machinations  of  Ahab  shall 
be  successful  and  Naboth’s  vineyard 
shall  have  “fallen  in.”  Could  anything 
be  more  infuriating  to  Naboth?  Can 
we  not  overhear  him  soliloquizing: 

Oh,  had  I you  alone 
In  some  region  wild  and  woody, 

I would  like  to  punch  your  head, 

Old  Solomon  Nathan  Moody. 

Nay,  if  Naboth  were  greatly  enough 
moved  to  punch  the  head  of  Ahab,  when 
he  espied  him  on  Broadway,  between 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth,  gloat- 
ing on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  what 
feeling  heart  among  us,  if  it  were  im- 
paneled on  the  jury,  would  consent  to 
finding  Naboth  guilty  of  any  offence 
whatever  ?_  And  yet  Naboth  would  be, 
legally  entirely  in  the  wrong,  since  Ahab, 
legally,  is  entirely  within  his  rights  in 
encompassing  and  overtopping  Naboth 
and  _ putting  him  under  compulsion  to 
sacrifice  his  holdings  at  ruinous  rates 
and  flee  into  the  wilderness ! Evidently 
the  law  maxim,  “So  use  your  own  that 
you  do  not  injure  another,”  is  subject  to 
new  and  strange  interpretations  in  the 
New  York  of  1908! 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  every- 
where and  all  the  time.  It  is  a conse- 
quence of  “the  march  of  improvement.” 
But  here  it  is  done  with  so  peculiar  and 
impudent  a cynicism  that  the  instance 
fairly  clamors  for  notice.  Not  many 
modern  erections  are  intrinsically  more 
inartistic  and  absurd  than  this  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  new  Hoffman  House. 
And  yet  what  is  most  flagrant  about 
them  is  not  their  intrinsic  inartisticality 
and  absurdity,  but  the  brutality  with 
which  they  hem  in  and  bully  the  mild, 
discreet  and  gentlemanly  old  edifice  be- 
tween and  beneath  them.  It  is  a crucial 
instance  of  unneighborliness,  of  want 
of  comity,  of  “incivism.”  Wherefore  it 
is  worth  the  affix  of  a stigma. 
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Literary  references  to  the  Parthenon 
are  multitudinous.  From  Pausanias 
down,  practically  every  literary  man  that 
has  visited  Athens  has  recorded  his  im- 
pressions of  this  great  monument.  The 
editor,  however,  has  found  nowhere  a 
more  helpful  appreciation,  poetically  ex- 
pressed, than  the  following  extract  from 
“D’ Athenes  a Baalbek,”  by  Charles  Rey- 
naud. 

That  the  writer  is  not  well  known  to 
English-speaking  people  has  seemed  no 
adequate  reason  for  excluding  the  quo- 
tation, but  a brief  biographical  note  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Charles  Reynaud  was  born  at  Vienne 
(Isere)  in  1821,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1853.  He  spent  a part  of  his  early  life 
at  Grenoble,  and  went  to  Paris  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  1841.  The  suc- 
cess, in  1843,  °f  Lucrece,  the  work  of 
one  of  his  compatriots,  F.  Ponsard,  de- 


cided his  course  and  caused  him  to  adopt 
a literary  career.  In  1844  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Emile  Augier,  and  a 
close  friendship  grew  up  between  the 
two.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
made  a journey  to  the  Orient,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  under  the  title, 
“D’ Athenes  a Baalbek,”  in  1846.  In 
1853  he  published  a collection  of  poems, 
entitled  “Epitres,  Contes  et  Pastorales.” 
His  career,  which  promised  a most  bril- 
liant future,  was  cut  short  the  same  year 
by  pneumonia.  After  his  death  his 
friends  collected  and  published  a volume 
of  his  poetical  works  as  a monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  au- 
thor’s appreciation  of  the  Parthenon, 
with  a keen  analysis  of  its  greatness  and 
a poetic  interpretation  of  its  power  of 
appeal.  The  text  necessarily  loses  some- 
thing of  its  beauty  in  the  translation. 


II. 

The  Parthenon 


“After  passing  the  propylaea,  one  dis- 
covers, about  fifty  paces  away,  the  Par- 
thenon. The  Parthenon,  strange  puppet 
of  destiny,  has  been,  thanks  to  its  stupid 
masters,  in  turn  a Christian  church  and 
a mosque.  Always  more  fortunate  than 
most  great  monuments,  it  has  never  lost 
its  religious  purpose ; it  has  remained  a 
temple,  a sacred  edifice,  and  finally  at 
the  present  time,  succeeding  all  the  cults 
it  has  seen  pass  by,  is  a religion  equally 
as  potent  as  the  others,  the  religion  of 
art.  Here  also,  as  at  Jerusalem  and 
Mjecca,  numerous  pilgrims  present  them- 
selves to  render  homage  to  the  immortal 
relics. 

“Although  the  ruins  still  remaining  of 
the  Parthenon  give  a complete  idea  of 
what  it  was,  the  first  glance  does  not 
suffice  to  convince  one  of  its  extreme 


beauty ; one  is  not  sensible  on  perceiving 
it  of  the  enthusiasm  that  is  often  felt 
upon  viewing  monuments  very  beautiful, 
but  of  an  inferior  order;  in  a word,  one 
does  not  experience  one  of  those  tri- 
umphant emotions  that  produce  aston- 
ishment ; one  appreciates  but  slowly,  with 
the  aid  of  science,  reason  and  reflection. 

“It  is  a proven  fact  that  to  compre- 
hend the  highest  terms  of  art,  the  most 
perfect  masterpieces,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  pass  through  a certain 
series  of  ideas  ; it  is  necessary  to  resign 
one’s  self  to  the  progressive  march  of 
education.  The  intelligence  submits 
without  knowing  it  to  the  labor  of  de- 
velopment, and,  provided  it  is  gifted 
with  that  instinct  that  education  does 
not  give,  but  that  it  perfects,  the 
ability  comes,  sometimes  slowly,  but 
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surely,  to  appreciate  art  works  justly. 
This  can  be  explained  very  naturally : 
that  which  everywhere  strikes  the 
eyes  and  spirit  of  the  child  or 

man  are  violent  attitudes,  declama- 
tory poses,  unexpected  situations.  One 
is  much  more  apt  to  submit  to  impres- 
sions of  fear,  astonishment,  fury,  than 
to  be  sensible  to  profound  effects  re- 
sulting from  simple  and  severe  beauty. 
Men  of  talent  are  much  more  easily 
understood  than  men  of  genius,  be- 
cause they  address  themselves  more  di- 
rectly to  the  senses  than  to  the  intelli- 
gence ; because  they  move  the  masses 
by  more  vulgar  means,  without  being 
more  natural.  The  manifestations  re- 
sulting from  depth  of  subject,  from  its 
real  nature,  are  less  easy  to  recognize 
than  theatrical  effects  and  animated 
movement.  Finally,  art,  like  other 
sciences,  must  be  studied  in  order  to 
arrive  at  complete  knowledge.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  to  masterpieces  the 
gift  of  affecting  one  all  at  once,  of  over- 
coming the  spectator;  rather,  they  are 
the  expression  of  an  advanced  science, 
and  are  difficult  to  analyze.  Long  and 
strenuous  labor  is  necessary  in  order 
to  appreciate  these  perfect  but  subtle 
beauties ; it  is  necessary  to  progress  by 
a constant  purification  of  the  taste,  to 
put  aside  all  preconceived  and  distorted 
ideas,  and  to  turn  back  to  what  art  has 
more  ethereal  and  pure  in  its  substance: 
that  is  to  say,  if  I may  so  express  my- 
self, exquisite  purity  of  form,  delicate 
expression  and  profound  sentiment, 
knowledge  exalted  by  nature;  in  a word, 
a beautiful  ideal. 

“We  who  are  accustomed  to  the  co- 
lossal dimensions  of  Gothic  churches, 
to  the  capricious  curvature  of  their  lines, 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  their  profiles, 
are  surprised,  disappointed,  at  first 
sight,  at  the  lack  of  grandeur  and  the 
uniform  simplicity  of  the  Greek  temples. 

“But  the  studious  artist  is  not  so 
quickly  discouraged.  Having  scarcely 
taken  'in  the  whole  at  the  first  glance, 
he  manifests  a passionate  fondness  for 
details ; he  wanders  in  the  midst  of  in- 
verted columns,  mutilated  bas-reliefs ; 
he  is  enraptured  by  these  marble  pic- 
tures, these  metopes  that  have  escaped 


the  despoiling' hand  of  Lord  Elgin;  he 
casts  a curious  eye  over  the  whole  edi- 
fice ; he  recomposes  the  destroyed  parts ; 
he  searches  for  the  jointing  of  the 
blocks  of  marble;  he  is  astonished  at 
their  perfect  bearing;  he  reflects.  He 
often  returns,  never  weary  of  contem- 
plating these  partial  beauties,  and,  final- 
ly, one  day,  as  he  sits  upon  the  base  of 
a column  dreaming  of  all  these  fallen 
grandeurs,  at  the  moment  when  the  sun 
sinks  toward  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Corinth,  illuminating  with  a 
brilliant  reflection  this  sea  sown  with 
isles,  he  casts  a glance  over  the  Par- 
thenon, colored  a roseate  hue ; wonder- 
ful ! The  monument  has  become  ani- 
mated and  takes  on  new  dimensions,  the 
columns  turn  and  seem  to  rise,  the 
horses  of  the  pan-Athenian  procession 
start  to  move,  life  circulates  everywhere, 
the  temple  appears  to  him  grand  and 
superb  in  all  its  divine  beauty ; he  stands 
fascinated  like  Pygmalion  when  the 
statue  of  Galatea  became  animated  be- 
fore him;  he  is  subjugated;  he  under- 
stands. 

“It  is  no  longer  a plaything  of  art; 
it  is  a magnificent  temple,  splendid,  im- 
mense ; it  is  not  a confused  page,  writ- 
ten in  diverse  styles,  with  obscure  ideas ; 
it  is  a work  filled  with  clearness  and 
logic ; a work  that  is  the  expression, 
simple  and  complete,  of  the  same  idea ; 
a masterpiece  that  bears  in  a supreme 
degree  the  three  eternal  characteristics 
of  all  architectural  beauty : unity,  solid- 
ity and  proportional  grandeur. 

“No  description  can  give  a perfect 
idea  of  its  beauty ; it  is  necessary  to  see 
it ; the  splendor  of  the  sky,  the  form  of 
the  mountains,  the  brilliancy  of  the  il- 
lumination help  greatly  to  a compre- 
hension. Art  is  born  of  nature,  and  is 
in  harmony  with  her ; the  one  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  In  the  midst 
of  this  severe  nature  of  Greece,  at  the 
center  of  these  mountains,  so  well 
lighted  that  one  sees  the  sky  appear  at 
a distance  behind  their  crest,  it  was 
natural  that  the  artists  should  confine 
themselves  more  to  simple  and  straight 
lines  than  to  fanciful  curves.  Haziness 
concedes  the  spirit  dreams  and  fictions ; 
clearness,  which  brings  out  forms,  con- 
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tours  and  colors,  fixes  ideas  and  imposes 
upon  works  that  are  the  expression  of 
them  a character  more  simple  and  more 
fixed. 

“The  Greeks  understood  how  to  give 
an  artistic  setting  to  their  monuments. 
Thus,  elevated  on  a natural  pedestal, 
in  the  midst  of  a plain  to  which  the 
mountains  give  the  form  of  an  oval 
bowl,  the  Parthenon  is  doubly  grand. 

“I  passed  many  hours  sitting  upon  its 
steps,  contemplating  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  plain,  sea  and  mountains, 
or,  indeed,  wandering  about  the  sacred 
pavement  of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 


In  the  midst  of  the  cella,  among  the 
heaps  of  debris  of  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  frieze,  I remarked  a bas-relief 
recently  excavated  which  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  there  as  a symbolic 
figure.  It  represents  three  women  bear- 
ing a funerary  urn.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  more  grave  and 
devout  than  these  three  figures  march- 
ing sadly  one  behind  the  other ; desola- 
tion is  imprinted  on  their  faces  and  in 
their  attitude.  In  this  temple  half 
thrown  down,  in  the  midst  of  these  sad 
remains,  they  resemble  three  statues  of 
Grief  weeping  over  the  ruins.” 
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PILGRIM  CHURCH. 

Mauran,  Russell  & Garden,  Architects. 
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A NOVEL 
TYPE,  OF 
APARTMENT 
HOUSE 


Most  people  who  live 
in  apartments  do  so 
chiefly  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  Either  they 
are  compelled  to  this 
form  of  domicile  by 
force  of  circumstances, 
or  they  prefer  to  live 
in  such  restricted  surroundings  to  escape 
the  cares  and  vexations  of  maintaining  in- 
dependent establishments.  These  are  the 
extreme  cases  which  have  given  rise  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  large  apartment  houses, 
one  of  which  affords  the  cheapest  form  of 
rentable  abode,  while  the  other  furnishes 
the  maximum  of  conveniences.  The  second 
class,  as  a rule,  cannot  offer  cheapness  in 
the  way  of  rents  as  an  inducement  to 
the  intending  occupants.  Perhaps  such  an 
inducement  is  unnecessary  in  this  case,  for 
the  class  of  pepole  who  prefer  this  type  of 
apartments  do  not,  as  a rule,  need  or  ex- 
pect to  economize  in  their  rent.  They  start 
out  with  the  full  expectation  of  purchasing 
convenience  at  no  saving  and  generally  at 
an  advance  over  the  rental  for  similar  ac- 
commodations in  an  independent  dwelling 
house.  They  are  accordingly  quite  pre- 
pared to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  from  three 
to  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
occupying  an  apartment  of  from  six  to  eight 
rooms  in  a large  and  luxuriously  appointed 
metropolitan  apartment  house  in  an  ex- 
clusive section  of  the  city. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  mul- 
tiple dwelling  which  has  become  prevalent 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  large  cities  and 
along  the  business  streets  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  the  two  and  three  family 
house.  The  kind  of  tenants  who  seek  apart- 
ments in  these  houses,  which  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  the  cheapest  con- 
struction and  of  inferior  equipment,  do  so 
from  a combination  of  the  motives  which 
prompt  those  who  inhabit  the  larger  apart- 
ment houses  in  the  large  cities.  Some  of 
these  tenants  care  enough  for  their  sur- 
roundings to  leave  the  confines  of  the  city 
for  the  natural  advantages  of  the  suburbs 
or  country,  and  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  a whole  house,  while  others  desire  to  es- 
cape the  trouble  incidental  to  maintenance 
or  the  servant  question,  which  still  remains 


one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a comfort- 
able and  enjoyable  domestic  life. 

While  these  two  and  three  family  houses 
are  generally  of  inferior  quality,  represent- 
ing the  smallest  possible  investment  for  the 
accommodations  which  they  afford,  the 
apartment  house  of  Mr.  Herman  Hoelscher 
at  1932  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago,  which 
we  illustrate  herewith,  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  providing  in  its  sumptuous  ap- 
pointments all  the  comforts  of  the  most 
modernly  equipped  American  residence  of 
the  best  class.  Although  there  are  but 
three  floors  above  the  basement  the  house 
is  equipped  with  a passenger  elevator.  Each 
apartment  covers  perhaps  more  area  and 
offers  more  than  one  of  the  highest-priced 
New  York  apartments  before  mentioned. 
The  rooms,  of  which  there  are  eight  to  each 
apartment,  with  three  baths  and  two  extra 
rooms  for  servants  with  independent  baths, 
are  unusually  ample,  as  the  frontage  of  the 
house  is  about  forty-seven  feet  and  its  depth 
about  eighty-three,  exclusive  of  the  bow- 
window  extensions  on  front  and  rear.  The 
location  of  the  house  on  Diversey  Boule- 
vard, a select  residential  street  in  Chicago, 
would  alone  designate  it  as  the  abode  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  a closer  inspection  of  the 
design,  with  its  billiard  rooms,  conserva- 
tories, reception  halls  and  lavish  bath  ac- 
commodations, only  confirms  this  impression. 


Announcement  has 
been  made  regarding 
the  plans  for  the  John 
Hay  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  archi- 
t e c t s are  Shepley, 
Rutan  & Coolidge,  of 
Boston,  who  have  made  the  plans  for  va- 
rious other  memorial  libraries,  and  there 
is  promised  an  English  Renaissance  struc- 
ture in  Indiana  limestone,  with  basement, 
ground,  first,  mezzanine  and  second  floors. 
It  wi'l  be  something  over  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  will  provide  space,  it  is  said,  for  two 
hundred  readers,  three  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  rooms  for  special  libraries,  be- 
sides the  necessary  offices.  But  perhaps  , the 
most  significant  thing  about  the  building  is 
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the  subscription  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
The  structure  is  to  be  a memorial  to  an  in- 
dividual. The  individual  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  very  bril- 
liantly successful  in  the  high  office.  Yet  the 


capital  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  campus  of 
his  alma  mater,  as  to  him  the  dearer  place; 
and  it  is  paid  for,  not  by  the  contributions 
of  a people,  nor  even  of  his  party;  but  by 
ten  friends.  And  yet  the  sum  subscribed  by 


APARTMENT  HOUSE  OF  MR.  HERMAN  HOELSCHER. 

1932  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Marshall  & Fox,  Architects. 


memorial  takes  the  form  of  a library  build- 
ing because  the  man  of  letters— the  author 
of  “Little  Breeches”  and  other  verse  and 
prose — was  regarded  more  highly  even  than 
the  statesman;  and  it  is  to  stand,  not  in  the 


these  ten  friends  reaches  the  prodigious  sum 
of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars!  Surely 
there  is  much  to  think  of  in  this  collection 
of  facts,  and  not  a little  that  must  have  been 
inspiring  to  the  architects. 
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1932  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Marshall  & Fox,  Architects. 
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THE 

ALDRICH 

MEMORIAL 


As  a structural  me- 
morial to  a literary 
man,  that  which  was 
dedicated  in  July,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  pre- 
sents an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  new  library  that  is  to  rise 
at  Providence  in  memory  of  John  Hay.  For 
the  Aldrich  memorial  is  the  so-called  Nutter 
House,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Aldrich’s 


back  to  the  old  home.  In  the  attic  are  to  be 
found  the  spinning-wheels,  old-fashioned 
lanterns,  foot-stoves,  odds  and  ends  which 
made  the  old  garret  so  delectable.  The 
reading-lamps,  china,  silver,  great  four- 
poster  beds,  old  prints  on  the  walls,  music 
on  the  racks,  old-fashioned  stools  of  hair- 
cloth decorated  with  handwork,  great  clock 
in  the  hall,  all  things  have  been  so  com- 
pletely collected  by  Mrs.  Aldrich’s  tireless 
efforts,  or  so  perfectly  reproduced,  that  the 
house  is  not  only  a memorial  of  Mr.  Ald- 
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1932  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

grandfather,  and  which  is  delightfully  de- 
scribed in  “The  Story  of  a Bad  Boy.”  The 
house  has  been  so  “restored”  that  it  is  said 
exactly  to  duplicate  to-day  its  appearance 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Aldrich  was  a boy. 
This  is  equally  true  of  interior  and  exterior. 
The  wall-papers  have  been  restored,  the  old 
furniture  has  been  collected,  the  kitchen  re- 
produces the  kitchen  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  old  books  have  been  collected  or 
replaced,  and  the  smallest  articles  of  fur- 
nishing, even  of  clothing,  have  been  brought 


Marshall  & F.ox,  Architects. 

rich’s  childhood,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  in  the  country  of 
pre-revolutionary  domestic  environment.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke's  sonnet  for  the  occasion  began 
with  these  words,  expressive  of  the  pur- 
pose: 

This  is  the  house  where  Aldrich  read 
The  early  pages  of  Life’s  wonderbook 
With  boy’s  delight.  Beside  this  ingle-nook 
He  saw  the  driftwood  Are  of  fancy  shed 
Weird  colors  on  the  pictures  blue  and  red. 
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The  result  is  an  instructive  and  interest- 
ing product— more  so,  perhaps,  to  the  aver- 
age architect  than  to  the  general  reader  of 
Aldrich.  And  there  is  ground  for  criticism 
that  the  memorial  is  rather  to  the  boy  than 
to  the  man — a fact,  however,  that  may  be 
fairly  excused  by  the  subject  of  the  book 
that  made  him  famous. 


DECLINED 

OPPOR* 

TUNITIES 


Since  the  Baltimore 
fire,  when  that  city,  in 
a bold  widening  and 
replanning  of  streets, 
so  nearly  grasped  the 
opportunity  to  recast 
the  burned  portion  in 
accordance  with  mod- 
ern municipal  art  as  well  as  science,  there 
has  doubtless  been  among  enthusiasts  a sub- 
conscious yearning  that  the  chance  might 
come  again — to  some  community  other,  of 
course,  than  their  own.  But  it  has  come  and 
gone  with  results  less  good  than  Baltimore’s. 
San  Francisco  declined  it;  and  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  seems  to  have  let  it  slip,  as  far  as  any 
adequate  measures  are  concerned — though 
it  lies  in  a very  hotbed  of  landscape  archi- 
tects. The  lesson  of  these  disappointments 
seems  to  be  that  more  important  than  op- 
portunity is  the  education  of  the  public,  so 
that  there  may  be  a will  to  seize  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes — or  even  to  create  one. 
As  is  not  very  generally  known,  a tentative 
plan  was  in  readiness  for  the  recasting  of 
Chelsea  on  lines  of  modern  civic  beauty 
within  a few  days  after  the  fire.  Inside  of 
a week  indeed,  there  was  published  in  the 
Boston  “Post”  a preliminary  plan  prepared 
at  its  request  by  Pray,  Hubbard  & White, 
of  Boston.  To  the  statement  they  make  in 
transmitting  the  report:  “Unless  the  new 
city  is  a’so  planned  for  beauty,  we  believe 
it  will  certainly  fail  to  attain  to  its  greatest 
financial  prosperity.  The  more  attractive  it 
is  made  to  live  in,  the  more  permanent  the 
type  of  dwellings  that  will  be  built,”  there 
will  now  be  pretty  general  agreement.  And 
the  fact  that  the  architects  did  not  find  it 
necessary  “to  depart  very  radically  from  the 
main  lines  of  the  old  plan,  which  have  be- 
come established  through  serving  definite 
needs  of  transportation,”  only  makes  the 
popular  disregard  of  the  plans  the  more  dis- 
couraging. The  city  beautiful  idea  and  city 
replanning  have  made  marvelous  strides  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years;  but 
such  setbacks  as  the  Chelsea  show  that  the 
battle  has  not  been  all  won  yet — even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Bulfinch  State 
house. 


ARCHITECT 
TURE 
AND  A 
PAGEANT 


There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  artis- 
tically designed  his- 
t o r i c a 1 pageant,  so 
successful  in  England, 

is  going  to  be  equally 
popular  with  spectacle- 
loving  Americans.  Al- 
ready it  has  had  very  extensive  and  brilliant 
test  in  the  tercentenary  at  Quebec.  If  it 
does  become  so,  the  “pageant  of  education” 
which  was  the  feature  of  the  Dedication 

Festival  for  the  splendid  buildings  of  the 
Normal  school  in  Boston  will  have  a pe- 
culiar interest  as  perhaps  the  first  of  a 

long  and  important  series.  But  very  in- 

teresting it  was  in  itself.  There  is  no  space 
or  need  here  to  describe  it,  but  there  may 
properly  be  direction  of  attention  to  the 
prominent  part  which  was  had  in  this 
pageant  by  architecture  and  its  kindred  arts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  architectural  product.  The 

scene’s  setting  was  the  building’s  beautiful 

courtyard.  The  entrance  procession  was  led 
by  the  Handmaids  of  Alma  Mater,  and  these 
were  adapted  from  the  panels  of  Daniel  C. 
French  in  the  Boston  Public  Library:  Knowl- 
edge in  purple  raiment,  Poetry  in  violet, 
Romance  in  rose,  Truth  in  blue,  Music  in 
white,  and  Inspiration  in  the  Sir  Galahad 
red  of  the  Abbey  frescoes.  Alma  mater 
herself,  clad  in  gold  and  white,  holding  a 
scepter  and  a book,  faithfully  represented 
the  well-known  figure  by  French  at  Colum- 
bia University.  It  has  been  happily  pointed 
out,  indeed,  that  the  whole  keynote  of  the 
pageant  was  found  in  the  words  chiseled 
above  the  portal  of  the  school,  “Education 
for  Service”— the  great  thought  that  or- 
ganized education  no  longer  means  isolation, 
nor  scholarship  self-development  only.  In 
the  modern  conception,  social  service  is  the 
obligation  of  both.  Architecture’s  expression 
of  this  was  sufficiently  direct  to  be  utilized 
in  the  pageant,  and  so  far  as  architecture 
did  express  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  in  it. 


A 

CIVIC 

REVIVAL 


The  movement  which 
has  been  in  progress 
for  at  least  a year  for 
the  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  would 
be  misnamed  if  styled 
“a  campaign,”  for  that 
would  suggest  that  there  had  been  positive 
opposition  to  overcome.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  there  very  seldom  is  real  opposition  to 
such  a movement.  The  thing  to  be  over- 
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come  is  the  inertia  resultant  from  ignorance. 
But  the  energetic  fashion  in  which  this  was 
accomplished  at  Grand  Rapids,  gives  a pe- 
culiar fitness  to  the  term  “civic  revival” 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  a clergyman,  who  made  that  his 
catchword  in  suggesting  an  aggressive  cru- 
sade for  the  city’s  improvement,  is  largely 
responsible.  His  suggestion  was  made  to 
the  Municipal  Affairs  committee  of  the 
strong  Board  of  Trade.  Through  its  interest, 
the  mayor  appointed  a special  committee  of 
nine  exceedingly  prominent  and  respected 
citizens  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  and 
where  and  how.  The  committee  engaged  a 
secretary,  who  at  once  got  into  correspond- 
ence with  other  municipalities  and  the  lead- 
ing civic  authorities  of  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  by  way  of  rousing  the  public  in- 
terest, so  as  to  have  popular  backing  for  the 
plans  to  be  proposed,  Professor  Zueblin  was 
engaged  to  give  a series  of  civic  lectures. 
Thirty-nine  societies  of  one  sort  and  another 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  alone  has  a thousand  members 
— and  the  population  of  Grand  Rapids  is 
only  about  one  hundred  thousand — to  co- 
operate in  making  the  lectures  a success. 
Professor  Zueblin  writes:  “I  gave  them 

fourteen  sessions  in  seven  days,  and  we  had 
out  about  12,000  people.  Then  the  com- 
mittee’s demand  for  $1,750  from  the  City 
Council,  for  the  engagement  of  experts  to 
lay  out  a comprehensive  plan,  glided  through 
the  council  without  opposition.”  At  this 
writing  there  has  been  no  public  announce- 
ment as  to  the  choice  of  the  experts — in  fact, 
the  sum  available  for  them  is  pretty  small. 
But  no  doubt  they  will  be  good  men.  The 
revival  was  not  confined  to  the  wholesale 
conversions  effected  by  Professor  Zueblin. 
On  Arbor  Day  forty  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  as  many  public  schools,  and  ten 
thousand  elms  were  given  to  the  children  to 
plant  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  said: 
“I  have  never  known  Grand  Rapids  to  be  so 
thoroughly  and  generally  aroused  on  any 
subject.  The  interest  in  the  Civic  Revival 
has  seized  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  cre- 
ated a sense  of  fellowship  which  is  remark- 
able.” It  is  instructive  to  learn  that  in 
addition  to  the  steps  already  described  for 
arousing  such  interest,  High  School  pupils 
were  given  credits  for  reports  of  the  Zue- 
blin lectures,  and  there  were  used  lantern 
slides,  prepared  by  the  local  Camera  Club, 
to  show  the  disfigurement  of  the  streets  by 
telegraph  poles  and  billboards;  the  mean 
approaches  to  public  buildings,  and  neg- 
lected vacant  lots.  It  was  all  very  system- 


atic and  energetic;  and  the  citizens  are  ready 
now  to  insist  that  whatever  in  reason  the 
experts  may  recommend,  shall  be  carried 
out. 

Somewhat  delayed, 
reports  have  come  to 
CITY  this  country  of  an  ad- 

PLANNING  dress  delivered  by 

Paul  Waterhouse,  be- 
IDEAS  fore  the  Architectural 

Association  in  London. 
He  took  as  his  theme 
the  imaginary  task  of  planning  a new 
metropolis  of  the  size  of  London — an  oppor- 
tunity which  would  be,  he  said,  “not  an 
artistic  blessing,  but  an  artistic  calamity.” 
This  he  explains  with  these  words,  “A  city 
so  built  would  be  full  of  convenience,  but 
also  full  of  a well  ordered  prim  propriety, 
which  every  true  lover  of  cities  would  re- 
gret. To  take  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  my 
meaning,  there  is  the  question  of  straight- 
ness. No  one  but  an  old-fashioned  land- 
scape gardener  (sic)  has  the  moral  courage 
to  be  deliberately  crooked;  a new  city  would 
involve  on  many  grounds  the  duty  of 
straightness,  and  we  should  do  our  best  to 
evolve  from  it  the  beauty  of  straightness— 
we  should  glory  in  length,  in  vistas  longer 
than  the  longest  sight,  in  roads  of  arrow- 
like purpose  that  speed  unswerving  from 
spot  to  spot,  but  we  should  lose  that  happy 
obliquity  which  is  justified  only  by  the  cause 
(generally  the  slow  buffetings  of  history  or 
geography)  which  bend  the  highways  of  our 
older  cities.”  Most  planners  of  cities  will 
dissent  from  his  statement  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunity, and,  feeling  sure  that  they  at  least 
would  break  up  their  vistas  with  accents  at 
appropriate  points,  will  say  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  rather  than  for  others.  But  the 
criticism  remains  interesting  and  suggestive. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  replan- 
ning of  cities  there  is  great  need  of  rever- 
ence for  the  past.  A city’s  individuality,  in 
fact,  largely  expressed  by  irregularities,  is 
the  most  precious  thing  it  has.  An  Ameri- 
can who  has  had  a hand  in  a good  deal  of 
the  re-planning  in  this  country  has  recently 
said,  in  writing  on  the  subject:  “The  first 

thing  which  is  looked  for  by  him  who  ade- 
quately approaches  the  problem  of  city- 
planning is  that  intangible  something  which 
the  city  says,  which  is  the  secret  of  its  own 
peculiar  charm  among  cities.  And  when  he 
has  found  this,  it  tempers  his  whole  re-cast- 
ing of  the  city;  subtly,  unconsciously,  it 
affects  his  every  scheme.  A man  might  be 
wondrously  learned  in  engineering,  in  land- 
scape designing  and  in  architecture;  but  un- 
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less  he  was  so  sympathetic  to  the  spirit  of 
cities  that  he  could  catch  the  individual  ex- 
pression of  each,  he  must  fail  in  the  making 
of  city  plans.”  But  to  go  back  to  the  ad- 
dress, another  interesting  idea  which  was 
brought  out  was  concerning  a convergence 
of  traffic  at  centers.  This  is  a result  which 
is  exaggerated  in  most  new  city  plans  by 
means  of  “circusses,”  rond  points,  etc.  The 
speaker's  advice  was,  “Don’t!”  “Where  two 
diagonal  roads  cross  one  another,  and  are 
also  met  by  an  east  and  west  road,”  it 
should  be  contrived,  he  thought,  “that  the 
meeting  miss  lire,”  so  that  “the  point  of 
conflict”  should  be  spread.  A final  thought 
was  that  city  designing  is  an  art — “One  art,” 
he  said — “that  deals  with  practical  things 
and  practical  issues,  an  art  which  will  lose 
its  dignity  if  it  ever  forgets  that  these 
things  and  issues  are  practical.”  This  is 
well  put,  though  perhaps  it  did  not  need 
the  saying. 

T.  C.  Horsfall,  of 
Manchester,  England,  a 
leader  of  the  English 
movement  for  housing 
reform,  has  prepared  a 
compilation  of  the 
legislative  enactments 
of  Germany  to  improve 
“the  dwellings  and  surroundings  of  the 
people,”  and  the  Manchester  University 
Press  has  published  it  in  a paper  bound 
book  of  some  two  hundred  large  pages,  fully 
indexed,  illustrated,  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  not  as  easy  reading 
as  a romance,  nor  could  one  possibly  give 
the  gist  of  its  contents  in  any  review  ap- 
preciably shorter  than  the  book  itself.  For 
it  makes  available  for  English  speaking 
readers  the  essential  features  of  the  great 
mass  of  legislation,  not  only  by  the  empire 
but  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  that 
relates  to  building  and  town-planning. 

That  Germany  has  gone  much  further  than 
other  countries  in  such  legislation,  everybody 
knows.  But  the  need  was  much  more 
urgent.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  fami- 
lies per  dwelling  in  1881  and  in  1891  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  and  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter,  including  London,  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a dwelling 
in  1881  was  6.3,  in  1891,  6.1;  and  of  families 
in  1891,  1.31.  Excluding  London,  the  num- 
ber was  appreciably  smaller.  In  Berlin, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  per  dwelling  in 
1880  was  44.9;  and  in  1S90,  52.6.  In 


Breslau,  33.2  and  35.4,  respectively;  in  Dres- 
den, 32.6  and  27.4,  respectively;  in  Leipzig, 
38.6  in  1S80.  The  number  of  households  to 
a dwelling  in  1S90  ranged  from  5.1  in 
Munich  to  12.3  in  Berlin — omitting  Bremen, 
where  the  number  was  only  twice  as  many 
as  in  England,  London  included.  Of  every 
thousand  persons,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
cities  there  were  living  in  one,  or  at  most 
two,  rooms,  often  with  no  fireplace,  760  in 
Koeningsberg,  742  in  Breslau,  738  in  Ber- 
lin, 688  in  Dresden,  679  in  Hanover,  etc.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Germany  has  become  the 
experimental  ground  for  advanced  housing 
legislation. 

To  combat  such  evils  there  is  legislation 
permitting  the  cities  and  towns,  themselves 
or  by  contract,  to  erect,  when  necessary, 
small  dwellings  for  the  use  of  the  town’s 
own  workmen  and  officials  who  have  low 
sa’aries;  to  encourage  building  societies  that 
limit  their  dividends  to  not  more  than  four 
per  cent.,  by  remitting  assessments  and 
taxes,  by  loaning  money,  or  credit,  or  selling 
town  land  to  them  at  low  cost,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Some  of  this  assistance  can  be  given 
even  to  individuals.  It  further  combats  the 
evil  by  facilitating  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation, and  finally  by  elaborate  town- 
planning  schemes.  The  details  of  this  legis- 
lation are  as  suggestive  and  interesting  as 
is  its  general  character. 

The  General  Building  Law  of  Saxony  (1900) 
“individualizes.”  This  is  on  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Herr  Stuebben,  the  eminent 
architect:  “He  who  builds  a house  for  him- 
self can  safely  have  almost  complete  free- 
dom granted  to  him.  Care  for  himself  will, 
as  a rule,  have  more  effect  than  all  the  care 
that  the  police  can  give.  . . . The  ap- 
plication of  the  whole  army  of  regulations, 
which  are  needed  in  the  case  of  a vast 
barrack-dwelling  house,  to  the  small  dwell- 
ing that  will  be  occupied  by  one  family,  is 
aimless  and  unjustifiable.”  Under  this  law, 
again,  “Buildings  which  would  form  a pub- 
lic disfigurement  of  the  place  can  be  pro- 
hibited. By  a by-law  higher  architectural 
demands  can  be  made  for  certain  streets,  or 
parts  of  streets.”  Thus,  with  all  the  regu- 
lation and  restriction,  the  effort  of  the 
Saxon  law  is  “to  give  as  much  freedom  in 
building  as  is  campatible  with  the  rights 
which  need  protection,  and  with  well- 
founded  interests.”  It  is  this  aim  which 
gives  to  the  general  and  special  building 
laws  of  Germany  much  more  than  merely 
academic  interest  to  English  and  American 
readers. 
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Greek  Architects,  Contractors 

and 

Building  Operations 

ii. 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue.) 


Drawings  ai  d Models. — In  this  con- 
nection the  question  of  working  draw- 
ings and  models  must  be  mentioned.  The 
second  attainment  of  an  architect,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  should  be  skilful 
draughtsmanship.  He  classified  draw- 
ings under  (a)  ground-plans;  (b)  geo- 
metrical drawings  of  elevations  and  sec- 
tions, and  (c)  shaded  drawings  in  per- 
spective; all  of  which  were  required  for 
any  building.  Besides  this,  it  was  also 
quite  common  to  make  models  of  build- 
ings to  scale.  Plato  more  than  hints  at 
the  excellence  of  such  drawings  when 
he  says  in  his  Republic.  “If  one- should 
meet  with  geometrical  figures  drawn  re- 
markably well  and  elaborately  by  Daeda- 
lus or  some  other  artist  or  painter,  a man 
who  was  skilled  in  geometry  on  seeing 
them  would  truly  think  the  workmanship 
most  excellent.” 

Proficiency  in  such  drawings  presup- 
posed proficiency  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics applied  to  architecture,  and  of 
this  the  Greeks  might  be  charged  with 
an  excess  rather  than  a deficiency,  ever 
since  the  time  when  the  earlier  Pytha- 
gorean studies  were  carried  forward  by 
such  scientific  men  as  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus,  and  their  results  worked 
into  the  very  life  of  architecture  by  the 
men  of  the  Periclean  age.  The  danger 
of  a mechanical  application  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  delicacy  of  the  Greek  plastic 


sense  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  Plato,  and  recognized 
even  as  late  as  Vitruvius,  between  two 
kinds  of  proportions  in  architecture:  (i) 
the  absolute  proportions  of  beauty  as  a 
type,  irrespective  of  circumstances;  (2) 
the  relative  proportions  resulting  from 
modifications  of  the  absolute  in  each  spe- 
cial case  to  suit  the  environment,  and  to 
meet  which  the  original  drawings  of  the 
architect  were  sometimes  modified. 
Vitruvius  gives  quite  an  array  of  Greeks 
who  wrote  on  the  theory  of  proportions, 
on  perspective,  on  optics,  on  mechanics, 
and  among  these  names  are  a number  of 
prominent  architects,  who  helped  to  har- 
monize mathematics  and  aesthetics.  These 
lost  works  would  doubtless  have  ex- 
plained the  theory  of  the  facts  proved 
by  the  studies  of  Penrose,  Pennethorne, 
Aures  and  other  recent  writers : the 
curves  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines, 
the  variations  in  plan  (e.  g.  in  intercol- 
umniations)  imagined  by  Greek  archi- 
tects of  the  golden  age,  both  to  correct 
and  to  produce  optical  effects. 

Models  of  various  sorts  were  made. 
The  decorators  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Erechtheion  made  wax  models  of  the 
acanthi  and  rosettes  for  its  compart- 
ments. Such  a typos  was  also  furnished 
for  the  frieze.  Philo  furnished  not  only 
a general  model  ( paradigma ) of  his  ar- 
senal, but  special  models  for  parts  of  the 
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interior.  Vitruvius  relates  an  amusing 
anecdote  in  connection  with  a model  pre- 
pared by  an  engineer  of  Rhodes.  At  the 
time  when  the  famous  King  Demetrius, 
“the  Taker  of  Cities,”  was  threatening 
Rhodes,  the  architect  of  the  city,  em- 
ployed permanently,  at  a fixed  salary, 
was  Diognetus.  An  architect  named  Cal-, 
lias  came  from  Aradus  and  exhibited  to 
the  admiring  Rhodians  the  model  of  a 
section  of  city  wall  on  which  was  a re- 
volving crane,  by  means  of  which  the 
besieged  could  seize  with  a hook  any 
helepolis  (machine  for  casting  enormous 
stones)  that  the  besiegers  should  bring 
near  the  wall.  By  the  fame  of  this  model 
he  ousted  Diognetus  and  took  his  place; 
but  only  for  a short  time,  for  when  the 
siege  came  and  he  had  a real  helepolis 
confronting  him  weighing  360,000  lbs. 
he  was  unable  to  construct  a sufficiently 
powerful  crane  to  tackle  it. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi the  item  of  17  staters  appears  in  pay- 
ment for  the  model  of  a lion’s  head  for 
the  water  spouts.  In  the  construction 
of  the  temple  of  Asklepios  at  Epidauros 
the  artist,  Timotheos,  contracted  to  sup- 
ply for  900  drachmas  the  (wax?)  mod- 
els for  the  gable  sculptures  which  five  ar- 
tists then  sculptured  at  a cost  of  9,000 
drachmas,  showing  that  here  the  cost  of 
the  models  was  10  per  cent.  Timotheos 
executed  the  acroteria  on  one  end  with 
his  own  hands  and  furnished  models  for 
the  rest,  supervising  their  execution. 
That  he  was.  though,  then  quite  young, 
a noted  artist,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  20  years  after,  he  was  given  the 
contract  to  make  the  sculptures  for  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hali- 
carnassus. 

After  this  digression  on  the  drawings, 
models  and  mathematical  studies  of 
Greek  architects  I shall  resume  the  sur- 
vey of  the  contract. 

Legal  Clauses  Governing  Con- 
tracts.— The  third  section  of  the  full 
contract  relates  to  the  legal  clauses  gov- 
erning the  work.  These  may  be  divided 
into  general  and  special.  To  the  first 
class  belong  the  regulations  governing 
constructive  work  in  the  various  cities 
and  states  of  Hellas;  to  the  second  any 


special  regulations  enacted  for  the  case 
in  hand. 

A good  example  of  the  first  class  are 
the  building  regulations  of  the  City  of 
Tegea,  which  read  as  follows : 

“§i.  The  Commissioners  shall  decide 
all  contests  that  may  arise  between  con- 
tractors who  have  undertaken  a work  in 
common.  The  aggrieved  party  shall 
prosecute  within  three  days  of  the  griev- 
ance or  not  at  all,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  without  ap- 
peal. 

“§2.  In  case  war  should  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  part  of  the  work  con- 
tracted, or  should  cause  damage  to  work 
already  done,  the  Three  Hundred  shall 
decide  what  is  to  be  done,  on  motion  of 
the  War  Commissioners.  . . . But 

in  case  work  was  not  begun  when  war 
broke  out,  let  whoever  had  taken  charge 
of  it  return  any  money  paid  to  him,  if  it 
be  so  decided  by  the  Commissioners. 

“§3.  If  any  one  oppose  the  Commis- 
sioners or  damage  the  work  in  any  way, 
let  the  Commissioners  impose  on  him  a 
suitable  fine  and  cite  him  by  herald  be- 
fore the  proper  court  for  confirmation  of 
their  sentence. 

“§4.  Not  more  than  two  persons  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  into  partnership  for  the 
execution  of  any  one  work.  Should  this 
happen,  a fine  of  50  drachmas  shall  be 
imposed  on  each  person,  to  be  collected 
by  the  Heliasts,  half  of  it  to  go  to  the 
person  denouncing.  Similarly,  no  one 
person  * shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  more 
than  two  contracts  at  a time,  whether 
religious  or  civil,  unless  an  exception  be 
made  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Heliasts. 
For  each  contract  beyond  this  a fine  of 
50  drachmas  per  month  shall  be  imposed 
until  such  contract  shall  be  given  up. 

“§5.  In  case  of  dispute  between  a con- 
tractor and  the  Commissioners,  the  con- 
tractor must  lay  the  matter  before  the 
proper  court  in  Tegea  itself  and  not  else- 
where. But  if  he  appeal  elsewhere  he 
shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  which  he 
may  claim,  and  this  amount  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  same  person  who  became 
the  contractor’s  surety  for  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

“§6.  If  any  person,  having  contracted 
to  do  any  work,  shall  damage  a work  pre- 
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viously  existing,  whether  religious  or 
public  or  private,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  he  shall  make  good  what 
he  has  damaged  at  his  own  expense ; 
and,  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  come  under 
the  clause  imposing  a fine  for  delayed 
work. 

“§7.  If  any  contractors  or  workmen 
impede  the  work,  do  not  obey  the  inspec- 
tors, or  pay  the  fines  imposed,  the  Corn- 


punitive  conditions,  there  were  in  other 
cities  other  kinds  of  legal  enactments, 
relating,  for  instance,  to  materials  of  con- 
struction, such  as  the  law  of  Utica  for- 
bidding the  use  of  brick  less  than  two 
years  old ; or  to  location,  such  as  laws 
forbidding  the  use  of  party  walls  in  pri- 
vate houses ; or  to  financial  responsibility, 
such  as  the  law  of  Ephesus  holding  the 
architect  liable  for  an  unreasonable  ex- 


MODEL  OF  CIRCULAR  GREEK  MAUSOLEUM. 
(From  Greek  relief  in  Louvre.) 

Showing  the  sort  of  model  made  by  Greek  architects. 


missioners  shall  have  full  power  to  expel 
the  workmen  from  the  works  and  to 
impose  a fine  on  the  contractor. 

“§8.  The  above  regulations  operate 
for  all  public  works,  whether  religious 
or  civil,  that  mav  be  contracted  for,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  clauses  of  each 
contract.” 

Building  Laws. — Besides  such  regu- 
lations describing  the  administrative  and 


cess  of  cost  over  estimate;  or  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  contractors,  such  as  the 
asulia,  by  which  the  contractors  and  even 
their  workmen  were  exempted  from  the 
right  of  seizure  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable  on  the  complaint  of 
any  citizen  of  the  city  where  they  were 
working  who  might  have  a claim  against 
any  fellow  citizen  of  these  contractors  or 
workmen. 
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Contract  Proper.  — Finally,  the 
fourth  section  consists  of  the  contract 
proper.  Plato  recognized  two  classes  of 
contracts — that  where  the  contractor 
gives  his  work  in  advance,  and  that  in 
which  the  employer  makes  the  payment 
in  advance.  In  the  first  instance  the  em- 
ployer in  case  he  delays  payment  is  con- 
demned to  pay  double,  and  after  a year’s 
delay  to  a heavy  monthly  interest  pay- 
ment of  16%  per  month ! In  the  second 
instance  the  contractor,  in  case  he  de- 
lays delivery  without  just  cause,  shall 
return  the  amount  paid  him  and  shall 
complete  the  work  without  charge.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  financial  penalties 
of  the  actual  laws  as  we  know  them  were 
not  nearly  as  severe  as  Plato  would  have 
them. 

Principle  of  Prepayment.— In  fact, 
the  inscriptions  show  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic financial  feature  of  contracts, 
as  a rule,  is  that  they  were  on  the  basis 
of  prepayment  for  all  work,  instead  of, 
as  in  modern  contracts,  on  the  basis  of 
material  provided  and  work  already 
done.  The  contractor  worked,  in  other 
words,  with  his  employer's  capital.  This 
concession  to  contractors,  who  would 
often  have  been  otherwise  unable, 
through  want  of  capital,  to  undertake 
the  work,  was  shorn  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  the  employer  by  the  ex- 
tremely strict  system  of  bondsmen  guar- 
anteeing against  any  possible  contin- 
gency of  loss,  a system  that  seems  to 
have  admitted  of  no  exceptions  in  public 
contracts.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  Tegean 
regulations  already  quoted. 

A very  good  reason  for  not  taking  ac- 
count, in  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  contract,  of  materials  furnished  by 
the  contractor,  is  that  the  general  rule 
was  that  the  contractor  should  not 
supply  material  of  any  sort ; all  of 
it  was  furnished  by  the  state  or  cor- 
poration. 

Distinction  Between  Construction 
and  Decoration. — Another  point  that 
must  be  emphasized  is  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  construction  and  decora- 
tion. They  were  two  operations  so  sep- 
arated in  point  of  time  that  they  could 
be  taken  care  of  in  separate  contracts. 
A building  was  entirely  constructed  from 


bottom  to  top  before  any  part  was  fin- 
ished off. 

There  were,  therefore,  the  three 
stages:  (a)  Materials,  furnished  by  the 
state,  which  pays  directly  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  separately  from  the 
contract  for  construction;  (b)  the  con- 
structive stage  of  the  building,  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  and  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  people  or  magistrates;  (c) 
the  decorative  stage,  usually  given  out  to 
many  individual  workmen  or  small  con- 
tractors, paid  directly  by  the  state. 

By  means  of  the  financial  reports  of 
the  Commission  we  can  follow  all  these 
stages.  We  see  how  all  material  was 
not  only  sent  in  the  rough  to  the  site,  but 
was  put  in  place  in  the  rough.  In  the 
case  of  temples  the  drums  of  the  col- 
umns, the  blocks  of  the  architraves,  the 
lintels,  and  the  rest  of  the  superstructure 
were  hoisted  into  place  by  means  of  the 
handle-like  projections  called  ancones, 
which  were  left  on  each  piece  when 
quarried  and  cut  away  only  after  the 
entire  building  was  constructed. 

Usually  nothing  except  occasionally 
the  capitals, — for  Doric  capitals  had  to 
be  turned, — was  finished  before  placing. 
Even  the  pavement  blocks  were  left 
rough,  and  with  a considerable  surface 
to  be  cut  away,  except  at  the  points 
marked  for  the  columns,  where  enough 
was  cut  down  to  reach  the  finished  level 
within  a space  merely  large  enough  to 
allow  of  the  setting  up  of  the  shaft.  Ex- 
cept for  a short  fluting  at  the  very  top 
and  bottom,  the  shafts  when  erected  were 
plain  unfluted  cylinders. 

It  was  only  after  the  roof  had  been 
completed  that  the  decorators  and  finish- 
ers commenced  work  at  the  very  top. 
The  architect  marked  all  the  mathe- 
matical refinements  of  entasis  and  curva- 
tures on  the  rough  surfaces.  The  marble 
and  stone  cutters  then  worked  down  the 
surfaces ; the  sculptors  finished  the 
mouldings,  friezes  and  other  decorative 
and  figured  details ; to  be  followed  step 
by  step  by  plasterers  for  the  crude  stone 
surfaces,  by  modelers  and  decorative 
painters. 

The  various  stages  in  this  succession 
are  proved  to  us  not  only  by  documents, 
but  by  buildings  that  have  happened  to 
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retain  various  unfinished  features,  from 
the  unchanneled  columns  of  the  Doric 
temple  of  Segesta  in  Sicily,  to  the  unfin- 
ished pavement  of  the  Propylaea  at 
Athens. 

Machinery  and  Tools. — As  for  the 
machinery,  tools  and  other  apparatus 
and  accessories,  only  a brief  sketch  will 
be  in  order,  because  we  have  so  little  in- 
formation at  first  hand  except  what  is 
documentary.  Of  the  tools  I shall  speak 
in  my  next  paper,  on  Roman  architects, 
because  there  was  but  little  difference  be- 
tween those  used  by  Greek  and  Roman 
architects,  and  some  of  the  Roman  tools 
remain. 

Of  course  the  Greeks  used  the  ob- 
vious things : such  as  scaffolds,  inclined 
planes  and  ladders.  Plenty  of  texts 
mention  them.  They  also  had  hoisting 
machines  of  considerable  power — cranes 
and  windlasses.  Expenses  for  them  are 
itemized  in  the  official  accounts,  such  as 
those  of  Delphi.  Vitruvius  describes 
them,  and  they  are  illustrated  in  Roman 
reliefs,  so  I shall  leave  them  for  future 
description.  He  describes  only  fixed 
machines,  but  there  were  also  revolving 
cranes.  The  Greek  methods  of  trans- 
porting heavy  stone  were  for  some 
time  rather  primitive.  Vitruvius  relates 
the  invention  by  Chersiphron  (VI.  c. 
B.  C.)  of  a way  to  move  the  column 
drums  from  the  quarry  by  soldering  a 
pivot  in  each  end  fitted  into  gudgeons 
fastened  to  a heavy  timber  frame  after 
the  fashion  of  steam-rollers,  and  drawn 
by  oxen ; also  how  the  heavy  blocks 
for  the  entablature  of  the  same  tem- 
ple were  suspended  in  the  same  way  to 
wheels. 

When  one  stops  a moment  to  reflect,  it 
is  evident  that  Greek  architects  did  not, 
after  all,  require  elaborate  or  powerful 
machinery,  for  their  buildings  were 
neither  high  nor  constructed  of  large 
units.  Their  columns  were  never  mono- 
liths, but  built  up  of  several  drums,  and 
their  entablature  blocks  were  the  largest 
units  to  be  handled.  The  universal  use 
of  the  horizontal  line  and  the  absence 
of  vaulting  simplified  the  difficulties  of 
construction.  P'or  one  thing,  however, 
the  roads — in  contrast  to  the  superb 
Roman  system — were  so  bad  as  to  make 


the  hauling  of  material  expensive  and 
difficult.  It  took  a long  line  of  37  to 
40  pr.  of  oxen  three  days  to  draw  a single 
drum  of  a column  a distance  of  seven 
miles  to  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Eleu- 
sis ! 

Plumb  and  Level. — The  Greeks  had, 
of  course,  the  plumb  and  the  level,  and 
they  verified  surfaces  very  carefully  with 
stone  rules  rubbed  in  a mixture  of  oil 
and  sanguigne , a process  which  is  speci- 
fied in  more  than  one  contract.  They 
used  also  the  square  wooden  rule,  the 
compass  and  the  cord.  They  had  ev- 
ery variety  of  stone-cutting  implements, 
hammers  and  chisels  of  many  forms, 
and  each  Avith  its  special  name.  In  the 
Lebadeia  contracts  for  the  laying  of 
stone  slabs  the  instruments  to  be  used  in 
each  part  of  the  work  are  specified  by 
name.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned 
under  Roman  architects.  More  than  one 
mechanical  device  has  been  found  to  be  a 
valuable  indication  of  the  age  of  a build- 
ing. For  example,  the  metal  cramps  that 
hold  the  masonry  blocks  together  vary  in 
material  and  in  shape  at  different  times. 
In  the  VI  cent,  they  are  1 — 1 shaped 
and  made  of  iron ; in  the  V cent,  they  be- 
come first  of  this  shape,  1 — 1 and  at 

the  Parthenon  h-i  , and  are  usually 
bronze  or  copper.  The  lack  of  any  men- 
tion of  mortar  or  cement  in  Greek  speci- 
fications is  natural  because  the  masonry 
was  bound  together  with  nothing  but 
wooden  coins  or  with  these  leaded  metal 
cramps 

In  general,  the  absence  in  the  builder’s 
specifications  of  allusions  to  either  the 
materials  or  the  decorations  are  therefore 
fully  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
terials were  furnished  to  him  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  that  the  decoration 
was  a separate  operation  to  be  com- 
menced after  his  work  was  done,  and 
usually  not  by  a general  contract  but  by 
individual  days’  work. 

We  can  reconstruct  from  the  Commis- 
sioners accounts,  and  not  from  the  con- 
tracts or  specifications,  the  details  of 
both  these  preliminary  and  final  stages. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  process 
of  building,  we  can  turn  to  the  con- 
tracts themselves  Avith  better  understand- 
ing. 
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GREEK  METHODS  OF  PREPARING,  RAISING  AND  PLACING  STONEWORK  IN  THE  E’ARLY 
ARCHAIC  AGE  (VI-Y  CENTURIES  B.  C.). 

(From  Perrot:  Hist.  Anc.,  Art.  VII.). 
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Sureties  for  Contractor. — As  soon 
as  any  work  was  assigned  to  a contractor, 
and  before  the  contract  could  be  signed, 
he  was  obliged  to  furnish  a specified 
number  of  sureties,  in  some  cases  as  few 
as  two,  in  others  as  many  as  five,  each 
of  whom  had  to  qualify  as  his  bondsman, 
becoming  responsible  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  contractor’s  bid  as  well 
as  for  any  penalties  he  might  incur  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  The  contract 
was  then  signed,  apparently  in  three 
copies,  the  third  being  deposited  with  a 
disinterested  party,  presumably  in  a city 
office. 

Posting  of  Contract. — The  entire 
contract,  beginning  with  the  original  de- 
cree authorizing  the  work,  was  then  in- 
scribed on  marble  slabs  or  bronze  tablets 
and  set  up  in  public,  often  not  only  in  the 
city  itself  but  in  neighboring  towns. 
Sometimes,  especially  if  the  contractor 
was  paid  by  a time-lease,  there  was  added 
a record  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  entire 
people  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Epidauros  the  call  for  bids  and  an- 
nouncement of  conditions  and  specifica- 
tions was  made  by  criers  and  posters  at 
Hermione,  Troezen,  x\rgos,  Tegea,  Ne- 
maea,  Corinth  and  Thebes.  In  the  en- 
suing allotment  to  the  lowest  bidders 
the  work  was  divided  into  about  sixty 
special  lots,  which  were  given  to  43  con- 
tractors. 

Payments. — The  next  step  was  the 
payment  to  the  contractor  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
half  the  total  amount  of  his  bid,  less  a 
tenth  of  the  whole,  which,  as  in  France 
to-day,  was  held  to  the  end  as  a guar- 
antee. 

Obligations. — Within  ten  days  after 
this  payment  the  contractor  was  obliged 
to  begin  work  and  to  keep  a sufficient 
number  of  approved  men  constantly  at 
work.  He  bound  himself  to  follow 
exactly  the  specifications  and  the  meas- 
urements, drawings  or  models  furnished 
by  the  architect.  A time  limit  was  al- 
ways specified  and  a fine  imposed  for  any 
delay.  The  contractor  furnished  all  tools 
and  implements,  all  material  for  scaffolds 
and  other  machinery,  and  was  exempted 


for  it  all  from  both  import  and  export 
duties ; but  with  few  exceptions  the  state 
furnished  all  the  material,  such  as  stone 
or  wood,  that  was  to  enter  into  the  con- 
struction and  decoration.  This  was  done, 
outside  the  main  contract,  by  day  or  job 
work,  with  payments  to  individual  quar- 
ters, carpenters,  teamsters,  etc. ; or  by 
small  sub-contracts. 

In  case  the  work  should  be  interrupted 
by  order  of  the  committee,  by  war,  by 
accidents,  etc.,  an  extension  of  time  was 
granted  equal  to  the  time  lost. 

In  early  times  the  supervising  archi- 
tect and  committee,  who  engaged  the 
workmen  directly,  had  naturally  assumed 
all  responsibility,  but  in  contract  work  a 
large  part  passed  to  the  contractor.  As 
the  State  furnished  the  materials  it  re- 
mained responsible  for  their  quality  and 
safe  delivery  on  the  ground  to  the  con- 
tractor. But  if  in  the  course  of  the  work 
any  of  the  material  was  damaged,  the 
contractor  was  obliged  to  replace  it 
within  a reasonable  time  or  it  would  be 
replaced  at  his  cost. 

Supervision. — Every  stone  with  its 
attachments  was  to  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  a commissioner  or  supervising 
architect  before  it  could  be  put  in  place, 
and  the  contractor  could  be  forced  to  re- 
move at  his  own  cost  any  unapproved 
material,  even  if  it  were  not  proved  to  be 
defective,  and  be  fined  into  the  bargain. 

The  first  payment  of  a half  having 
been  made  before  the  work  commenced, 
a second  payment  of  one  quarter,  less  the 
one-tenth,  was  to  be  made  when  the  work 
was  one-third  done,  and  a last  payment 
of  the  last  quarter  when  it  was  two-thirds 
done,  always  in  anticipation. 

Acceptance. — As  soon  as  the  con- 
tractor was  ready  to  hand  over . the 
building  he  was  to  notify  the  architect 
and  commissioners,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  make  final  examination  and  deliver 
their  certificate  within  ten  days  after 
being  notified.  Each  section  of  the  work 
was  to  be  examined  and  approved  sepa- 
rately in  presence  of  the  contractor,  and 
it  was  then  passed  on  as  a whole. 

In  cases  these  officials  delayed  beyond 
the  ten  days,  the  building  was  adjudged 
passed  by  default,  and  the  10  per  cent. 
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guarantee  fund  thus  far  held  back  was 
paid  to  the  contractor. 

There  was  sometimes  a slight  varia- 
tion. In  the  contract  for  the  paving- 
slabs  to  be  laid  around  the  temple  at 
Lebadeia,  the  first  payment  of  one-half 
less  one-tenth  was  made  as  soon  as  the 
stonework  was  prepared;  the  other  half 
less  one-tenth  as  soon  as  the  stones  were 
in  place ; the  remaining  one-tenth  on 
acceptance  of  the  job.  In  this  case  the 
method  was  one  strictly  of  pre-payment. 

Changes  During  Work. — As  might 
be  expected,  the  contract  provided  for 
changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  course 
of  construction.  The  supervising  archi- 
tect and  commissioners  are  given  what 
would  now  be  regarded  as  undue  license 
in  this  particular,  for  they  are  allowed 
to  increase  (or  diminish)  dimensions 
without  increasing  the  cost.  In  one  con- 
tract, to  be  sure,  these  changes  must  not 
in  any  case  exceed  one-sixth ; in  another 
no  limit  whatever  is  set.  In  the  case  of 
absolutely  new  work  added  to  the  con- 
tract, the  same  favoritism  is  shown,  for 
its  valuation  is  made  to  rest  with  the 
officials  alone. 

Contractor's  Liabilities. — Until  the 
building  was  approved  the  contractor 
was  to  remain  responsible  for  every- 
thing. Should  any  injury  happen  to  the 
building,  either  in  its  new  or  its  old  parts, 
or  to  any  neighboring  building,  he  is 
liable.  If  the  commissioners  find  any 
part  of  the  work  unsatisfactory  they  may 
condemn  the  contractor  to  renew  it  and 
to  pay  a fine  beside ; their  sentence  being 
usually  regarded  as  provisional  until 
confirmed  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Breach  of  Contract. — Should  the 
contractor  break  his  contract  by  delays, 
or  by  refusing  to  pay  fines,  or  by  dis- 
obeying orders,  the  commissioners  mav 
deprive  him  of  the  job  and  again  put  it 
up  in  public  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  first 
contractor  and  his  bondsmen  remaining 
responsible  for  any  dififerences,  losses  or 
injuries.  It  sometimes  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  construction  was  finished 
by  day’s  work  and  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  ex-contractor. 

Arbitration. — In  order  to  avoid  legal 
complications,  it  was  specified  that  all  dis- 
putes between  the  various  contractors,  or 


between  contractors  and  workmen, 
should  be  arbitrated  by  the  commission- 
ers ; also  that  in  case  of  any  trouble  be- 
tween the  commissioners  and  the  con- 
tractor, it  be  judged  by  the  local  tribunal, 
and  any  contractor  carrying  his  case  to 
the  tribunal  of  another  city  be  fined  twice 
the  amount  in  dispute. 

Supervising  Committee. — The  duties 
of  the  commissioners  varied  exceedingly 
between  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  work  that 
was  done  by  contract,  of  which  they 
naturally  had  merely  a general  super- 
vision. In  all  cases,  however,  the 
policing  of  the  works  was  entirely  in 
their  hands : any  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  either  contractors  or  workmen  was 
punished  at  their  discretion,  without  ap- 
peal, either  by  fine  or  expulsion. 

Form  of  Contract.- — A very  complete 
form  of  contract  is  illustrated  by  that 
drawn  up  between  the  city  of  Eretria 
and  the  engineer-contractor  Chaere- 
phanes  for  the  drying  up  of  a marsh.  It 
includes  many  clauses  that  would  also 
appear  in  building  contracts.  §1  ex- 
empts the  contractor  from  import  and 
export  duties  on  materials  required  in 
the  work.  §2  gives  him  a ten  years’ 
lease  of  the  redeemed  land  on  payment 
to  the  city  of  a total  rental  of  30  talents 
(c.  $37,500)  in  yearly  instalments.  §3 
sets  a time  limit  of  4 years  for  the  work. 
§4  exempts  the  contractor  from  any 
duties  on  the  produce  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, provided  he  sells  it  in  Eretria,  but 
not  if  he  exports  it.  §5  contains  the  oath 
taken  by  the  entire  body  of  citizens  to 
stand  by  this  contract.  It  also  provides 
for  an  extension  of  time  in  case  of  war 
equal  to  the  time  lost,  and  for  the  same 
extension  in  the  use  of  the  produce.  §6 
gives  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
of  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  his  other  obligations.  §7  pro- 
vides in  case  of  the  contractor’s  death 
that  his  heirs  shall  continue  the  work. 
§8  inflicts  loss  of  civic  rights  on  any  citi- 
zens interfering  with  this  contract.  §9 
provides  for  bondsmen  who  shall  guaran- 
tee that  the  marsh  shall  remain  dry,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  the  rental  of  30 
talents.  §10  gives  the  contractor  the 
right  of  asuli'2 , or  immunity  from  attach- 
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ment  by  land  or  sea,  for  himself  and 
all  his  workmen ; except  in  cases  of 
claims  against  the  city.  Five  bonds- 
men are  mentioned.  Then  follows  the 
text  of  the  citizens’  oath,  the  anathema 
against  the  oath  breakers,  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  inscribing  and  posting 
this  contract  in  Eretria,  Megara  and 
Andros. 

Contract  for  the  Long  Wall, 
Athens. — The  text  of  the  contract  for 
the  building  of  the  famous  Long  Wall 
of  Athens  gives  an  even  greater  number 
of  details.  The  conditions  regarding 
bondsmen  for  the  contractors  are  speci- 
fied; the  contract  is  put  under  oath;  the 
contractors  are  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  of  the  work  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people.  It  is 
specified  what  part  of  the  work  shall  be 
done  each  year:  what  shall  be  the  juris- 
diction and  what  the  penalties.  An 
architect  was  elected  director  of  the 
works  by  popular  vote.  He  arranges, — 
subject  to  the  control  of  a committee, 
also  elected  by  the  people,  and  consisting 
of  two  epistates  and  an  intendant, — the 
general  program  of  the  work,  dividing  it 
into  lots  to  be  put  up  separately  for  bids. 
A college  of  auctioneers  presides  over 
the  adjudications.  Still,  the  contractors, 
who  are  here  called  architects,  are 
allowed  considerable  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Amateur  and  Philanthropic  Con- 
tractors.— While  the  great  majority  of 
contracts  were  undertaken  by  profes- 
sional builders  and  architects,  there  were 
cases  when  they  were  assumed  by  men  of 
wealth  anxious  for  popularity  and  for  the 
public  recognition  and  honors  awarded, 
especially  at  Athens,  whenever  such  men 
carried  out  the  work  in  even  better 
fashion  than  the  contract  required,  and 
voluntarily  lost  money  by  substituting, 
as  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Alcmseonidae 
did  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  a more  ex- 
pensive material,  or  by  a more  careful 
finish  and  decoration.  It  was  probably  a 
way  the  wily  Athenian  people,  especially, 
had  of  playing  on  the  vanity  of  men 
aiming  at  recognition. 

Sometimes  this  was  even  done  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  who 
contributed  out  of  their  private  purse  to 


complete  some  work  they  were  super- 
vising. One  famous  case  was  that  of  the 
great  Demosthenes,  whose  expenditure 
of  three  talents  (c.  $3,750)  for  strength- 
ening the  walls  of  Athens  against  Philip 
led  to  the  immortal  oratorical  tilt  between 
him  and  Aeschines  ( De  Corona,  ircP*<r 
rkip  cc  uoO ) about  the  gold  crown  with 
which  the  grateful  Athenians  had  re- 
warded his  generosity. 

Size  of  Contracts. — The  general  con- 
clusion must  be  that  practical  contractors 
worked  in  most  cases  on  a very  small 
scale.  Callicrates,  it  is  true,  secured  the 
bid  for  the  entire  Piraeus  wall,  Chaere- 
phanes  for  the  draining  of  the  Eretrian 
marsh,  and  Philo  for  the  Arsenal ; but 
these  were  exceptions.  The  work  was 
usually  fractioned  up,  and  even  then 
two  or  three  contractors  were  sometimes 
associated  on  each  of  these  small  jobs. 
Of  course  in  such  cases  the  contractor 
could  not  be  the  architect — as  Philo 
was.  Contracts  were  commonly  made 
for  sums  as  small  as  200  or  300 
drachmas,  ($40  to  $60),  though 
many  amounted  to  between  1,000  and 
7,000  drachmas  ($200  to  $1,400).  In 
such  cases  the  drawings  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  were  both  probably 
among  the  attributions  of  the  state,  city 
or  sanctuary.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
construction  of  the  temple  of  Epidauros 
(380-375  B.  C.)  was  fractioned  into  60 
lots  given  to  43  contractors. 

Liberty  of  the  Architect. — It  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much  liberty  the 
Greek  architect  enjoyed  in  carrying  out 
his  ideas  and  plans,  but  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  his  liberty  was  greater  than 
that  of  Roman  or  mediaeval  architects. 
In  matters  purely  aesthetic  and  decora- 
tive the  freedom  was  practically  com- 
plete. Ecclesiastical  control  of  art  was 
not  as  omnipresent  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  art  was  not  as  dogmatic  or  in- 
structive, nor  was  there  the  Roman  bond- 
age of  corporate  conditions.  Greek 
architects,  being  more  highly  educated, 
required  less  “coaching.” 

It  is  true  that  an  instance  of  successful 
ecclesiastical  opposition  seems  to  appear 
at  the  Athenian  Propylsea.  The  original 
plan  of  Mnesicles  was  for  a much  larger 
and  more  symmetrical  building : but  it 
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was  changed  in  two  important  particu- 
lars. He  was  forced  to  make  the  S.  W. 
wing  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
wing  on  the  N.  W.  because  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  priests  of  the  Wingless  Vic- 
tory and  the  Brauronian  Artemis,  witn 
whose  precincts  it  would  have  inter- 
fered. Neither  was  he  allowed  to  add 
two  large  halls  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E. 
sides  of  the  portal,  for  one  of  which 
there  still  remains  preparatory  work  in 
the  shape  of  a cornice,  holes  for  roof- 
beams  and  an  anta,  now  useless  append- 
ages on  the  exterior.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  restrictions  were  imposed  by 
political  enemies. 

The  purely  aesthetic  freedom  is  evident 
on  all  hands.  The  architects  of  Athens 
under  Pericles  were  allowed  to  take  the 
revolutionary  step  of  introducing  from 
Asia  Minor  the  Ionic  style,  which  had 
never  before  been  used  in  large  public 
buildings  in  Greece.  Later,  when  Her- 
mogenes  was  entrusted  with  the  erection 
of  a temple  to  Dionysos  at  Teos  in  Asia 
Minor  he  had  already  collected  on  the 
site  all  the  material  required,  already 
roughed  out  for  a building  in  the  Doric 
style,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  de- 
cided to  use  the  Ionic  order.  He  trans- 
formed everything  to  suit  the  change.  Of 
course  this  was  possible  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Greek  method  of  finishing 
off  in  situ , and  of  the  latitude  allowed 
the  architect. 

Designing  Architects  Versus 
Maitres  de  id  Oeuvre. — It  is  clear  that 
the  more  prominent  architects  must 
often  have  planned  buildings  without 
personally  supervising  their  construc- 
tion. In  some  cases  this  supervision 
was  a perfunctory  piece  of  work  that 
could  be  confided  to  a routine  architect. 
In  other  cases,  the  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  detail  and  ornament  left  to  be  decided 
as  the  work  progressed  gave  great  im- 
portance to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ing architect. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  famous 
temple  at  Eleusis,  begun  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  entire  building  is  attributed 
to  Ictinus  by  Vitruvius  and  Strabo,  but 
Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Pericles  says  that 
Coroebus  was  its  head  architect  until  his 
death,  constructing  it  as  far  up  as  the 


architrave ; his  successor,  Metagenes, 
continued  the  work  as  far  as  the  roof ; 
which  was  added  and  the  temple  then 
completed  in  all  its  details  and  decoration 
by  Xenocles.  There  is  really  no  contra- 
diction ; these  three  men  were  succes- 
sively superintending  architects,  pre- 
sumably carrying  out  the  designs  of  Ic- 
tinus, 

Associated  Architects. — In  the  Par- 
thenon itself  the  names  of  Callicrates  and 
Carpion  were  associated  with  that  of 
Ictinus  as  its  architects,  but  to  Ictinus 
alone  the  glory  of  the  design  is  given. 
Still  the  other  men  are  not  unknown. 
Callicrates  was  the  contractor-architect 
of  the  city  walls,  and  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  the  superintending  architect  in  the 
construction  of  the  Parthenon.  Carpion 
was  joint-author  with  Ictinus  of  the  cus- 
tomary monograph  describing  the  build- 
ing and  the  ideas  and  norms  it  embodied. 

These  are  a few  of  the  examples  which 
show  that  architects  as  well  as  contract- 
ors were  often  associated  in  the  erection 
of  a single  structure.  They  formed  a 
firm,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion  only. 
This  association  is  found  even  for  the 
erection  of  such  small  buildings  as  the 
charming  treasure-houses  of  the  different 
Greek  cities  lining  the  sacred  ways  of 
the  famous  national  sanctuaries  such  as 
Delphi  and  Olympia.  Sometimes  it  was 
father  and  sons,  as  in  the  case  of  Pyrrhos 
and  his  sons  Lakrates  and  Hermon,  who 
erected  the  Treasury  of  the  Epidamnians 
at  Olympia.  Sometimes  there  was,  appa- 
rently, no  family  connection,  as  with 
Pothaeus,  Antiphilos  and  Megacles,  who 
built  the  treasury  of  the  Syracusans,  also 
at  Olympia. 

Where  the  association  was  for  the 
erection  of  a large  temple,  it  is  some- 
times as  easy  to  find  the  reason,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ictinus.  For  instance,  the  con- 
temporary completion  or  rebuilding, 
after  the  close  of  the  Median  Wars,  of 
the  temple  at  Ephesus  by  Paeonius  and 
Demetrius,  and  the  building  of  the  Didy- 
maeon  of  Miletus  by  the  same  Paeonius 
and  Daphnis,  is  explicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Paeonius  gave  the  designs  for 
both,  and  that  his  associates  in  each  case 
were  superintending  local  architects.  In 
fact,  as  Demetrius  was  a priest  of  the 
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temple  of  Ephesus,  he  may  have  been  carrying  out  a single  piece  of  work  seems 

less  a professional  architect  than  a dilet-  to  have  been  commonest  in  the  early 

tante  official  sufficiently  versed  for  super-  period,  before  the  prevalence  of  contract 


PRIENE,  TEMPLE  OF  ATHENA;  ORDER,  UNIQUE  DESIGN  WITHOUT  FRIEZE  BY  PYTHIUS 

(TIME  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT). 

intending  purposes.  Daphnis,  on  his  side,  work,  when  there  was  no  third  person  or 
was  a native  of  Miletus.  agency  to  stand  between  artist  and  em- 

This  association  of  architects  in  plover.  One  of  the  earliest  groups  of 
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names  known  is  that  of  the  architects 
who  planned  and  commenced  the  colossal 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  long  before  Pericles. 
Their  names  were  Antistates,  Cal- 
keschrus,  Antimachides  and  Porinus. 

Honors  to  Architects. — Notwith- 
standing the  honors  rendered  to  archi- 
tects, it  seems  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  monu- 
ments they  built.  They  were  thanked 
by  public  decrees ; statues  were  even 
erected  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
clever  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  sixth 
century,  Byzes  of  Naxos,  who  invented 
marble  tiles.  There  may  have  been  some 
exceptions  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C., 
famous  for  breaking  traditions ; but  even 
then  there  are  no  absolutely  certain 
signatures.  An  interesting  case  is  the 
immense  civil  structure  at  Olympia, 
which  became  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  Greece,  and  was 
called  the  Leonidseum.  It  is  now  seen, 
by  the  discovery  of  his  dedicatory  in- 
scription, to  have  been  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Leonidas  of  Naxos,  in  about  350 
B.  C.,  and  to  have  been  called  after  him, 
presumably  because  he  not  only  built  it 
but  gave  it.  This  architect  must  have 
been  famous  as  well  as  wealthy,  for 
Vitruvius  mentions  a treatise  by  him  on 
proportions , and  the  inhabitants  of 
Psophis  erected  a statue  in  his  honor  near 
the  Leonidaeum  itself. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  public 
monument  named  after  its  architect.  At 
Olympia  itself  the  architect  Agnapros 
gave  his  name  to  a colonnade.  At  Athens 
a portico  was  called  after  Hippodamus, 
and  a basilica  after  Metiochus.  The 
Aristandrian  colonnade  at  Megalopolis 
and  the  theatre  of  Epigenes  at  Thasos 
seem  to  be  other  instances. 

Architects'  Signatures. — In  so  far 
as  architects’  signatures,  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  concerned,  the  Frenchman  Hom- 
olle,  when  he  published  in  1892  the  dedi- 
catory inscription  (dated  c.  140  B.  C.)  of 
a temple  at  Delos  with  the  architect’s 
name,  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  stated 
that  only  tzvo  Greek  signatures  of  archi- 
tects were  known,  and  that  even  one  of 
these  was  of  the  Roman  period  (Euph- 
emius),  the  other  being  that  of  Cleon, 


son  of  Pericles.  Plomolle  regards  the 
famous  inscription  of  Sostratos  on  the 
Lighthouse  at  Alexandria,  which  is  re- 
ported by  ancient  writers,  to  be  a dedica- 
tion, not  a signature.  The  difference 
amounts  to  nothing  for  our  purpose,  as 
both  forms  are  authoritative  statements 
of  the  architect’s  authorship. 

Sources  for  Attribution  of  Build- 
ings to  Architects. — In  consequence 
of  this  lack  of  architects’  signatures, 
such  as  we  find  so  frequently  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  may  be  some  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  certainty  of  the  author- 
ship of  Greek  buildings,  which  I have 
not  questioned,  because  it  has  often  come 
to  us  through  authors  who  lived  cen- 
turies later.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  various  ways  by  which  writers 
like  Varro,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Vitruvius  or 
Pausanias  could  obtain  reliable  data. 
First,  the  numerous  monographs  by 
Greek  architects,  which  were  freely  circu- 
lated ; second,  the  contracts  for  all  public 
buildings  inscribed  on  marble,  built  into 
a public  monument  and  including  the 
architect’s  name ; third,  the  annual  ac- 
counts of  the  commissioners  overseeing 
the  erection  or  restoration  of  any  public 
monument,  in  the  text  of  which  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  architects  were  in- 
cluded ; fourth,  the  public  decrees  or 
other  inscriptions , honoring  architects 
for  especially  meritorious  work;  fifth, 
memorials  dedicated  to  architects,  in  the 
form  of  statues,  buildings,  etc. ; sixth, 
passages  in  contemporary  writers. 

Of  all  these  sources  the  contracts  and 
accounts  gave  the  most  abundant  mate- 
rial. In  the  case  of  the  great  sanc- 
tuaries at  Delos,  Delphi,  Eleusis,  the 
names  of  the  architects  in  charge  are 
given  every  year.  In  this  way  the 
authorship  of  even  the  least  important 
work  was  public  knowledge.  In  no 
other  country  and  at  no  other  period  was 
this  information  so  exact.  Antiquarians 
of  the  time  of  Pausanias  could  obtain 
from  the  inscriptions  three  or  four  cen- 
turies old  as  exact  information  as  could 
contemporaries.  Consequently,  it  is  only 
in  dealing  with  Greek  legends  concerning 
such  prehistoric  artists  as  Daedalus  that 
scepticism  should  be  allowed  many  privi- 
leges. 
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PRIENE,  ORDER  WITHOUT  FRIEZE. 

(From  plaster  model  in  Pergamon-Museum,  Berlin.) 
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Architects  of  Delphi. — An  interest- 
ing confirmation  of  such  documentary 
information  as  is  given  by  these  contracts 
and  accounts  has  come  from  the  recent 
French  excavations  at  Delphi.  The 
fourth  century  accounts  of  the  mam 
temple  mentioned  a number  of  small 
contractors  to  whom  separate  parts  of  the 
stonework  were  let  out : their  names  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  amounts  paid  them 
and  the  parts  of  the  temple  on  which 
they  worked.  Now,  the  excavators  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  some  stones  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  three 
of  these  contractors,  at  the  exact  spot 
where  the  accounts  stated  that  these  men 
worked.  The  history  of  this  temple  of 


This  national  shrine  was  thrown  down 
early  in  the  fourth  century.  At  a Peace 
Congress  of  all  Greeks  held  at  Sparta  in 
371  the  different  states  were  invited  to 
contribute  to  its  reconstruction.  The 
famous  “tyrant”  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Athenians  about  the 
rebuilding.  An  international  committee 
was  put  in  charge,  with  the  title  of 
“temple  - makers”  ( naopoioi ).  It  was 
selected  from  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league,  to  whose  treasury  all  con- 
tributions were  made.  The  funds  were 
passed  to  the  commissioners  by  the  Coun- 
cil or  by  the  administration  of  the  City 
of  the  Delphians.  The  commissioners 
superintended  the  quarrying,  trans- 


PRIENE,  FRAGMENTS  OF  CAPITALS  OF  ANTAE. 
(Now  in  British  Museum.) 


Apollo  at  Delphi  is  typical.  The  early 
temple  was  burned  in  548-7  B.  C.  The 
Council  of  Amphyctions  contributed  300 
talents,  about  $375,000,  for  the  recon- 
struction, of  which  the  people  of  Delphi 
gave  one-quarter.  Special  emissaries 
solicited  contributions  in  every  part  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  Greeks  in 
Egypt  even  contributed,  and  King  Ama- 
sis  gave  a thousand  talents’  (=  over 
$1,000,000!)  worth  of  alum.  The  archi- 
tect was  Spintharus  of  Corinth,  and  the 
contract  was  assumed  not  for  profit,  but 
as  a benefaction  by  the  noble  family  of 
the  Alcmseonidse,  banished  from  Athens 
by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  They  did  more 
than  the  contract  called  for,  substituting 
Parian  marble  for  common  stone. 


porting,  hewing  and  placing  of  the 
stones,  and  acted  as  paymasters.  They 
selected  and  dealt  with  the  architects, 
contractors  and  workmen.  The  stone 
was  brought  from  Corinth  and  Sicyon  by 
sea  to  Cirrhse,  slung  by  cranes  onto  the 
quay,  and  then  carted  to  the  site.  The 
architect  whose  designs  were  followed 
proves  to  have  been  Xenodorus,  who  ap- 
pears for  years  on  the  accounts  as  archi- 
tect in  charge. 

The  accounts  of  the  commissioners  of 
this  reconstruction  for  a period  of  over 
twenty  years,  from  353  to  328,  have 
been  found.  But  the  work  languished. 
A hymn  written  c.  338  says  that  “the  god 
bids  the  Amphictyons  to  complete  the 
work  with  all  speed,”  but  it  was  still  un- 
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finished  long  after.  An  inscription  of  c. 
230  B.  C.  refers  to  the  care  with  which 
“Agatho,  the  architect  of  the  temple, 
and  after  him  his  son  Agasicrates,  and 
new  Agathccles,  has  superintended  the 
works  commanded  by  the  god  and  the 
Amphictyons.”  It  is  this  temple,  though 
injured  by  barbarians  in  83-84  B.  C.  and 
repaired  by  Nero,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  been  excavated  bv  the  French. 

Workmen. — What  kind  of  workmen 
did  the  architects  and  contractors  have 
to  their  hand,  how  were  they  engaged 
and  what  were  they  paid? 

The  grade  and  social  standing  of  the 
workmen  varied  according  to  period  and 


should  belong  only  to  those  who  do  not 
need  to  work  for  a living.”  Plato  has  al- 
ready been  quoted  as  excluding  from 
citizenship  those  who  worked  with  their 
hands.  The  qualified  citizenship  that 
Aristotle  refers  to  was  allowed  artisans 
at  Thebes,  where,  though  they  possessed 
the  other  rights  of  citizenship,  they  were 
eligible  to  public  office  only  ten  years 
after  retiring  from  work.  A similar 
tendency  prevailed  at  Athens  until  the 
fourth  century,  when  decreasing  wealth 
forced  more  free  citizens  into  the  ranks 
of  labor.  Athens  and  Thebes  repre- 
sented, therefore,  a middle  position.  At 
the  opposite  end  from  Sparta  stood  such 
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city.  As  happened  later  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  free  labor,  at  first  su- 
preme, suffered  under  increasing  disad- 
vantages. Honored  in  prehistoric  times, 
when  Ulysses  prided  himself  on  manu- 
facturing his  own  bedstead,  it  was 
frowned  upon  in  historic  times  in  all  the 
states  with  aristocratic  constitutions, 
like  Sparta,  where  workmen  were  not 
admitted  to  citizenship.  In  this  respect 
the  philosophic  leaders,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, were  un-Athenian  and  un-demo- 
cratic.  Aristotle  says : “Artisans  are 
almost  slaves : no  well-ordered  city  will 
admit  them  to  citizenship,  or  if  it  does 
will  accord  them  the  full  civil  rights  that 


cities  as  Phocis  and  Locris,  which  pos- 
sessed but  a small  slave  population  and 
where  the  arts  and  crafts  were  freely 
exercised  by  the  citizens  themselves.  The 
better  - conditioned  citizen  workmen 
owned  workshops  and  employed  journey- 
men or  associates  and  apprentices  as  well 
as  slaves ; they  also  commonly  taught 
their  own  sons.  The  proportion  of  free 
to  slave  labor  cannot,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined. We  can  only  infer  from  cases 
where  the  building  accounts  mention  the 
names  of  the  workmen.  For  example,  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  men  who  worked 
on  the  Erechtheion  were  citizens  or 
metics;  not  a single  slave  is  mentioned. 
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In  free  labor  we  must  reckon  not 
merely  on  the  class  of  citizens  of  the 
Greek  states,  but  on  the  very  numerous 
class  of  resident  strangers,  who  are 
called  metics.  They  enjoyed  no  polit- 
ical rights,  and  only  limited  civil  rights : 
still  they  had  a certain  share  in  both  the 
duties  and  advantages  of  the  state  in 
which  they  resided.  Athens  especially 
welcomed  and  favored  them,  and  under 
certain  conditions  gave  them  citizenship, 
especially  because  they  consisted  so 
largely  of  skilled  artisans.  The  ma- 
jority of  contractors  and  architects  be- 
longed to  this  class,  and  often  also  the 
majority  of  workmen,  owing  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  competing  for  work  all 
over  the  country,  and  of  carrying  about 
skilled  workmen  from  place  to  place.  It 
seems  probable  that  for  high-class  work 
the  majority  belonged  to  these  two 
classes  of  free  labor — citizen  and  foreign. 

Slave-Labor. — Passing  over  the  class 
of  freedmen,  whose  services  were  not 
usually  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  but 
of  their  special  patrons,  we  come  to  the 
slaves.  They  formed  the  mass  of  un- 
skilled labor  and  a fair  proportion  of 
skilled  labor.  The  state  owned  thou- 
sands, and  its  quarries,  mines  and  forests 
were  worked  in  this  fashion.  The  large 
contractors  had  regular  squads  of  slaves, 
which  they  transferred  from  place  to 
place.  In  many  cities  practically  all 
manual  labor  was  in  their  hands,  as  in 
Sparta.  Slaves  sometimes  rose  to  being 
superintendents,  shopkeepers  and  prac- 
tical heads  of  business  enterprises  with 
dummy  employers.  Such  well-organized 
establishments  were  often  important 
assets  that  passed  as  a whole  from  one 
owner  to  another. 

In  our  particular  branch  of  work  it  is 
important  to  note  that  slaves  could  be 
not  only  owned  but  hired  by  the  day  or 
job,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  owner. 
In  periods  of  business  depression  or 
slack  work,  the  owner  would  send  out 
his  slaves  to  seek  employment. 

The  Greeks  had  no  employment 
bureaus  or  agencies,  and  no  unions  to 
facilitate  work.  But  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  each  city  regular  stations  where 
free  journeymen  out  of  work,  whether 
citizens  or  strangers,  and  slaves  sent  out 
by  their  masters,  stationed  themselves  in 


the  early  morning,  waiting  for  employ- 
ers. In  Athens  this  station  was  on  the 
hillock  of  Colonos  Agoraios,  near  the 
market  place. 

Wages. — There  being  no  labor  unions 
there  were  no  strikes  for  wages  or  hours. 
The  state  never  undertook  to  regulate 
conditions  in  either  case.  Everything 
was  left  to  the  individual,  and  wages 
varied  with  times  and  with  the  status 
of  the  workmen.  Wages  seem  to  have 
risen  steadily  after  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
for  free  labor,  largely  on  account  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  wages : by 
day’s  work  and  by  the  job 

The  usual  day’s  wage  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury was  one  drachma,  about  20  cents,  of 
which  about  a half  was  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  living.  This 
price  seems  to  have  prevailed  indiscrim- 
inately for  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled, 
for  free  as  well  as  hired  slave  labor.  It 
is  the  rate  at  the  Erechtheion,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Propylsea.  Only  when 
prices  rose  was  any  material  distinction 
made,  and  slave  labor,  both  hired  and 
owned,  became  much  less  expensive  in 
comparison,  largely,  it  is  supposed,  be- 
cause the  free  laborer  had  a family  to 
support,  whereas  the  slave  was  usually 
single.  Before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  the  prevailing  day’s  wage  had 
risen  50  per  cent.,  to  one  and  a half 
drachma. 

In  many  cities  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  were  looked  after  by  public  of- 
ficials, called  agoranomoi , or  “judges  of 
the  market-place,”  and  such  officials 
could  decide  disputes  between  masters 
and  men  up  to  50  drachmas;  anything 
above  went  to  the  tribunals. 

Piece-Work. — The  cost  of  work  by 
the  job,  as  shown  in  some  accounts  and 
inventories,  bears  less  upon  the  day  s 
wages  than  upon  the  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished in  a given  time. 

For  example,  take  the  delicate  work  of 
channeling  eleven  columns  at  the  Erech- 
theion in  Athens ; the  work  was  divided 
among  34  stone-cutters,  and  was  paid 
$175.  Five  carpenters  received  $19  for 
making  388  joists  0.54  m.  long  and  0.20 
m.  wide. 

The  minute  parceling  out  of  the  work, 
which  went  to  the  extent  of  setting  more 
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than  a half-dozen  men  simultaneously 
at  work  on  the  channeling  of  each  col- 
umn. goes  far  to  explain  the  wonderful 
rapidity,  commented  upon  even  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  with  which  the  great 
buildings  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis 
were  erected. 

1 hat  this  rapidity  was  not  unique  ap- 
pears in  several  cases  where  the  ac- 
counts prove  the  exact  time  spent  in  ac- 
tual construction.  For  example,  it  took 
only  four  years,  eight  months  and  four 
days  to  build  the  temple  of  Epidauros, 
whose  architect  was  Theodotos,  who  for 
his  supervision  received  only  one  drach- 
ma per  diem!  The  time  limit  at  Delos 
was  four  years  and  a half;  at  Eretreica, 
four  years. 

Architects  the  Creators  of  Styles. 
— The  impression  this  inquiry  into  the 
personality  and  work  of  Greek  architects 
has  made  upon  my  own  mind  is  the  con- 
viction that  when  the  yet  unwritten 
adequate  history  of  Greek  architecture  is 
written,  the  author  will  prove  that  those 
critics  who  have  harped  on  the  uni- 
formity of  the  Greek  orders  and  on  the 
laws  that  prevented  freedom  of  archi- 
tectural expression,  have  taken  a crude 
view.  It  seems  hardly  possible  for  an 
intelligent  mind  to  follow  the  course  of 
temple  architecture  alone  from  the  wood 
and  terra-cotta  type  of  the  early  archaic 
age  through  the  many  phased  types  of 
peripteral  stone  and  marble  structures, 
without  perceiving  that  at  all  important 
stages  there  must  have  been  leaders  to 
establish  the  new  types. 

All  innovations,  it  is  true,  were  not 
equally  successful.  The  eustyle  propor- 
tions and  pseudo-dipteral  plan  of  Her- 
mogenes  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
style;  but  Pythius’  suppression  of  the 
frieze  at  Priene  found  no  imitators. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  epoch- 
making  examples.  We  can  credit  Ictinus 
and  his  friends  with  the  revolutionary 
introduction  of  the  Ionic  style  and  its 
combination  with  Doric,  and  Scopas 
with  popularizing  the  addition  of  Cor- 
inthian to  this  duet.  Pieonius  led  the 
fashion  in  sculpturing  the  lower  drums 
of  columns  with  figures  in  relief,  though 
he  did  not  invent  it ; and  Pythius  in- 
vented at  Halicarnassus  a historic  model 
of  a colossal  mausoleum. 


A large  part  of  the  history  of  Greek 
architecture  hinges,  therefore,  on  the 
individuality  of  the  architects  who 
created  it.  Their  ideas  were  no  more  run 
in  a mould  than  were  those  of  the  great 
Gothic  architects.  Neither  group  were  as 
stereotyped  as  men  of  the  Renaissance. 

Fortunately  they  had  good  material  to 
work  with,  and  could  deal  with  free 
and  individual  labor  instead  of  hide- 
bound and  machine-made  unions.  The 
Greek  love  of  individual  liberty  fought 
not  only  for  artistic  freedom  but 
against  monopolies  among  contractors 
as  well  as  among  laborers.  This  dis- 
poses of  one  current  fallacy  about  Greek 
labor  guilds. 

A second  fallacy  to  be  disposed  of  is 
that  which  casts  doubt  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  Greek  architect  was  the  de- 
signer and  decorator  of  his  building. 
Certainly  Ictinus  and  not  Pheidias 
should  be  credited  with  the  proportions, 
refinements  and  decorative  scheme  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  keynote  of  the  Greek 
architect  is  this  very  thing — his  mastery 
of  the  other  arts  in  relation  to  architec- 
ture and  his  supremacy  in  planning  every 
part  of  the  structure  from  beginning  to 
end.  His  entire  education  has  been  for 
this  purpose.  He  was  even  more  a 
maitre  de  T oeuvre  than  the  Gothic  archi- 
tect, and  just  as  much  in  sympathy  with 
every  current  of  contemporary  life. 

Is  there  not  a great  deal  in  this  that 
bears  on  current  tendencies?  What 
made  Greek  architecture  so  great?  Was 
it  not  the  breadth  of  education,  the  liter- 
ary and  historic  as  well  as  scientific 
training  of  these  men?  Was  it  not  the 
successful  application  of  this  broad  cul- 
ture through  an  imaginative  realism 
to  the  practical  problems  of  the  day? 
All  these  things  must  be  fused  together 
in  one  personality. 

A large  group  of  pragmatists  among 
our  architects  are  active  in  inviting 
their  associates  to  despise  such  knowl- 
edge and  to  concentrate  on  practical 
training  only.  If  there  is  any  force  in 
the  insistent  voices  of  the  Greek  masters, 
the  profession  will  cast  out  or  reform 
the  false  prophets  and  will  foster  the 
broad  scientific  and  aesthetic  education 
favored  by  the  ancients. 

A.  L.  Frothingham. 


The  Chateaux  of  Rochecotte  and  Reaux 


As  we  motored  along  the  dusty  Tou- 
raine  road  towards  St.  Patrice  and  the 
Chateau  of  Rochecotte,  my  companion 
and  I could  find  no  other  topic  than 
that  of  Dutch  art.  The  French  guide- 
book which  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  Paris  made  special  mention  of  the 
Rochecotte  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
best  Dutch  artists  of  the  seventeenth 
century — masterpieces  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Princess  of  Courland — 
and  it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
we  should  converse  in  a speculative 
manner  about  Metsu,  Gerard  Dow,  Al- 
bert Cuyp,  Ruysdael  and  Adrian  van 
Ostade. 

Suddenly,  whilst  we  were  thus  tast- 
ing our  pleasures  beforehand,  the  car 
swept  round  a bend  in  the  road,  bring- 
ing us  within  view  of  the  first  houses 
of  St.  Patrice  and  directly  opposite  the 
ornamental  wrought-iron  gates  of  the 
Chateau  of  Rochecotte.  A long,  straight 
and  rather  neglected  avenue  led  us  up 
the  wooded  hillside,  under  the  lee  of 
which  the  village  stands  ; and  on  almost 
reaching  the  top  we  caught  sight,  be- 
tween the  trees  on  our  right,  of  the 
chateau,  a plain  and  yet  distinctly 
elegant  seventeenth-century  building, 
placed  at  a point  where  the  eye  can 
take  in  an  admirable  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  with  Usse  and  other  cha- 
teaux plainly  visible  on  a clear  day. 
Approaching  a columned  and  escutch- 
eoned  entrance,  shaded  bv  an  ancient 
fir  tree,  I had  a premonition  of  disap- 
pointment on  seeing  the  closed  shutters 
of  the  white  sunlit  faqade.  Were  we 
going  to  find  that  the  Dutch  treasures 
were  inexorably  guarded  against  the 
public  eye?  Certainly  it  looked  very 
much  like  it,  since  we  rang  the  bell 
again  and  again  without  receiving  an 
answer.  At  last,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  mansion  was  unoccupied, 
I set  ofif  on  a journey  of  exploration 
among  some  adjoining  outbuildings,  and 
there,  received  by  the  fierce  barking  of  a 
watch-dog,  I found  the  caretaker.  Yes ; 
the  Castellane  family  was  away,  said 


this  respectful  aged  man ; but  if  we  liked 
he  would  willingly  show  us  over  the 
chateau,  though  he  feared  it  contained 
little  to  interest  us.  That  last  observa- 
tion of  his  made  us  pity  him,  for  it  was 
clear  he  could  not  be  a lover  of  Dutch 
art. 

After  the  opening  of  many  doors  and 
shutters  he  feebly  led  the  way  from 
room  to  room.  This — a room  occupy- 
ing the  entire  ground  floor  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  chateau — was  the  drawing- 
room, the  portraits  on  the  walls  being 
those  of  members  of  the  Castellane 
family;  here,  to  the  left  of  the  vestibule, 
was  the  library,  filling  two  exceedingly 
inviting  apartments ; and  the  room  ad- 
joining was  the  salle-ci-manger,  with 
more  family  portraits  on  the  walls.  On 
the  way  to  the  first  floor  he  drew  our 
attention  to  the  wrought-iron  balustrade 
of  the  staircase,  remarking,  “On  ne  fait 
pas  des  choses  si  bien  aujourd’hui ; la 
main-d’oeuvre  est  trop  chere”  (things 
are  not  made  so  well  nowadays ; labor 
is  too  dear),  and  pointing  out  that  the 
portraits  on  the  landing  were  those  of 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  her  daughter,  the 
former  of  whom,  in  1669,  had  married 
Frangois  de  Castellane,  Comte  de  Grig- 
nan.  He  next  took  us  into  a succes- 
sion of  bedrooms  opening  on  to  an  old- 
fashioned  corridor,  hung  with  more 
portraits  of  Castellanes,  and  then,  partly 
retracing  our  steps  and  mounting  an- 
other staircase,  into  a little  gallery  to 
view  the  interior  of  the  chapel.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  he  showed  a 
particular  fondness  for  this  chapel,  and 
he  enjoined  us  to  see  its  exterior,  which 
he  pronounced,  in  the  reverential  tone 
of  voice  of  an  old  retainer,  to  be  “very 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  a great  family.” 
Not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  a 
refusal,  we  complied,  though  I fancied 
I heard  my  companion,  as  we  followed 
him  outside,  heave  a little  sigh  on  draw- 
ing awav  from  her  favorite  painters  of 
genre.  There  was  some  compensation, 
however,  in  finding  that  our  cicerone 
was  very  well  informed  about  this 
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chapel  with  profusely  decorated  fagade, 
which,  by-the-by,  is  badly  in  need  of 
restoration.  It  had  been  built,  he  said, 
by  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  in  memory  of 
her  uncle,  Monseigneur  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  who  had  frequently  come 
over  from  the  Chateau  de  Valengay  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her  at  Roche- 
cotte,  and  its  site  was  that  of  the  very 
bedroom  he  had  occupied.  Talleyrand 
having  made  her  his  heiress,  she  had 
come  into  possession  of  his  papers,  in- 
cluding those  curious  memoirs  which  he 


But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  pic- 
tures. ’ I exclaimed,  a growing  suspicion 
coming  over  me. 

"What  pictures,  monsieur,  s’il  vous 
plait  ?” 

“Why,  the  Dutch  pictures,  of  course; 
those  of  the  famous  Courland  collec- 
tion.” 

“Ah!  monsieur,  now  I understand,” 
sadly,  replied  the  old  servant.  “Alas! 
monsieur,  they  were  taken  away  a long 
time  ago.  And  as  to  what  has  become 
of  them  I am  not  quite  certain ; but  I 
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had  heard  had  aroused  so  much  curios- 
ity and  discussion — memoirs  which,  un- 
fortunately, she  had  not  seen  published, 
since  she  died  on  September  29,  1862, 
six  years  before  the  date  fixed  for  their 
publication.  So  it  was  well  she  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  raising  this  monument 
to  his  name.  When  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  finished  his  story,  I ventured  to 
suggest  that  we  should  return  to  the 
house  to  continue  our  visit.  “That  was 
as  monsieur  and  madame  pleased,”  he 
replied ; but  there  only  remained  the 
second  floor,  and  that,  he  felt  sure, 
would  hardly  interest  them. 


believe  they  were  divided  among  mem- 
bers of  the  family— and  sold.” 

The  caretaker  had  gone  to  close  the 
chateau.  Opposite  the  chapel  and  un- 
der  a shady  pergola,  overgrown  with 
Virginia  creeper,  we  walked  and  mused, 
my  companion  declaring  that  this  was 
the  first  real  disappointment  we  had  ex- 
perienced since  coming  to  Touraine 
Whilst  fully  agreeing,  I did  my  best  to 
persuade  her  that  this  was  one  of  the 
unavoidable  contretemps  of  travel.  The 
casket,  it  was  true,  had  been  found 
empty.  But  did  it  not  possess  a beauty 
of  its  own?  Moreover,  Rochecotte  had 
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a history.  Among  its  associations,  for 
instance,  was  as  romantic  a story  as 
had  ever  been  penned  by  novelist.  And 
thus  it  happened  that,  seated  within  the 
cool  shade  of  the  bower,  I related  the 
life  of  the  Chotian,  Fortune  Guyon, 
Count  of  Rochecotte. 

“Fortune  Guyon  came  of  a family 
which  had  owned  the  Chateau  of  Roche- 
cotte since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teen century.  In  1700  its  owner  was 


son’s  birth,  in  1769,  had  retired  to  his 
chateau  on  an  income  of  close  upon 
$10,000. 

“At  an  early  age,  Fortune,  whose  ed- 
ucation during  boyhood  was  entrusted 
to  his  father’s  chaplain,  showed  himself 
to  be  an  apt  scholar,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  adept  in  all  out-door  exercises, 
especially  those  of  hunting  and  riding, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  practice  to  his 
heart’s  content  in  the  extensive  grounds 
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Marie  Dublineau,  the  wife  of  Rene 
Guyon,  who  was  a Treasurer  of  France, 
attached  to  the  financial  department  of 
Tours;  in  1763  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Louis  Francois  Marie  Guyon;  and 
about  the  time  to  which  we  are  particu- 
larly referring  it  had  passed  by  inheri- 
tance into  the  hands  of  our  hero’s  father, 
who,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  signed 
at  Versailles  in  January,  17671  was 
Marquis  of  Rochecotte.  The  Marquis 
had  been  a brilliant  officer  in  the  Orleans 
cavalry  regiment,  and  at  the  time  of  his 


that  still  surround  the  chateau.  Fie  like- 
wise had  a predilection  for  arms,  and 
already,  when  a mere  boy,  had  decided 
— greatly  influenced,  naturally,  by  the 
marquis — to  follow  his  father’s  old  pro- 
fession. At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies 
in  Paris,  the  Due  du  Chatelet,  who  had 
come  to  take  a great  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, suggested  that  he  should  join  the 
King’s  infantry  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  colonel.  Fortune  Guyon — then  only 
seventeen  years  of  age- — immediately  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  without  losing  time 
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by  first  of  all  going  home,  posted 
straight  to  Nancy,  where  his  regiment 
was  in  garrison.  Some  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  again  saw  his  father 
and  sister,  and  then  only  for  a few 
weeks.  The  signs  that  France  was  on  the 
eve  of  Revolution  were  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent,  making  it  imperative 
that  every  soldier  should  be  at  his  post. 
So  the  young  soldier  dragged  himself 
away  from  Rochecotte.  The  storm 
broke  soon  after  his  departure.  The 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 


try.  He  himself  decided  to  follow  their 
example,  and  in  March,  1791,  did  so,  in 
company  with  a young  nobleman  of 
Touraine,  though  not  until  he  had  once 
more  returned  to  the  Chateau  of  Roche- 
cotte to  visit  his  father’s  grave  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  his  sister’s  safety. 
Proceeding  to  Oberkirch,  in  Germany, 
in  the  States  of  Cardinal  Prince  Louis 
de  Rohan,  of  the  diamond  necklace  fame, 
he  and  other  royalists  formed  a company 
of  cavalry  which,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  fought  with  great 
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fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  women’s  march 
to  Versailles,  and  the  Feast  of  Pikes  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  Then,  in 
August  and  September,  1790,  came  dis- 
affection in  the  army,  the  mutiny  of  cer- 
tain regiments,  and  the  Nancy  massacre, 
the  news  of  which,  in  addition  to  other 
far-reaching  consequences,  killed  the 
Marquis  of  Rochecotte. 

“Shortly  before  hearing  of  his  father’s 
death.  Fortune’s  regiment  had  been  dis- 
banded and  a large  number  of  his  fel- 
low-officers had  already  fled  the  coun- 


bravery during  the  whole  of  the  war 
against  the  new  masters  of  France.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident  that,  if 
the  new  regime  was  to  be  overthrown, 
it  could  only  be  done  by  continuing  hos- 
tilities in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
itself ; so  Guyon  determined  to  return 
home  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
royalist  insurgents  of  the  Vendee,  or 
with  the  Chouans  of  Western  France. 
Accordingly,  in  May,  1795,  he  set  off  in 
disguise,  accompanied  by  Comte  Theo- 
dore de  Bourmont,  Prince  de  Conde’s 
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aide-de-camp.  Whilst  Comte  de  Bour- 
mont  went  into  Brittany,  he  himself 
made  for  Tours.  Passing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  visiting  the  ancestral 
home.  But  as  he  approached  the  chateau 
he  almost  failed  to  recognize  it,  so  many 
changes  had  it  undergone  during  his 
four  years’  absence.  Seeing  a peasant 
standing  near,  he  asked  him  what  had 
happened.  ‘The  old  Marquis  of  Roche- 
cotte  is  dead,’  replied  the  countryman, 


those  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, Fortune  Guyon  hastened  to  Poi- 
tiers, where  one  of  his  uncles,  an  ardent 
royalist  named  M.  d’Ormans,  lived ; and 
from  that  time  dates  the  extraordinary 
activity  which  he  showed  throughout 
his  life  as  an  insurgent  leader  in  the 
ancient  provinces  of  the  Maine  and 
Touraine. 

“On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  num- 
erous little  engagements  which  he  and 
his  men  had  at  this  time  with  the  soldiers 
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‘and  his  son  has  emigrated.  Everything 
has  been  sold,  and  the  new  owner  has 
pulled  down  half  of  the  chateau  to  pay 
for  the  remainder.  But  I can  tell  you 
he’s  not  at  all  easy-minded  in  his  new 
house,  for  he  has  a mortal  dread  of 
royalists.  In  fact,  monsieur,  he’s  no  con- 
fidence in  the  treaty  they’ve  just  signed. 
And  there,  in  my  opinion,  he’s  not  far 
wrong,  for  it’s  said  they’ll  soon  take  up 
arms  again.’  Encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  renewing  hostilities  against 


of  old  General  Chalbos,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  forces  at  Tours,, 
there  occurred  one  of  the  many  ro- 
mances of  which  his  life  was  composed.. 
Wounded  near  Vallon,  his  followers  car- 
ried him  to  the  Chateau  de  Rouillon,. 
not  far  from  Mans,  where  they  knew  he 
would  receive  every  care  at  the  hands  of 
its  occupants,  Mme.  de  Rouillon  and  her 

friend  the  Viscountess  de  D . The- 

latter,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted of  nurses  to  the  wounded  Chouan,. 
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who  showed  his  gratitude  by  ‘covering 
with  kisses  the  pretty  hands  which 
tended  him.’ 

“Shortly  after  the  18  of  Fructidor, 
Year  V,  a disagreement  which  arose  be- 
tween the  Count  of  Rochecotte  and  an- 
other royalist  leader  named  De  Puisaye 
led  to  a special  journey  by  the  former  to 
Blankenburg,  where  he  obtained  from 


work  to  organize  the  escape  from  prison 
of  Commodore  Sidney  Smith,  who,  on 
April  19,  1796,  had  been  captured  at 
Havre,  in  company  with  a Breton  noble- 
man, Jacques  Jean  Marie  Francois  de 
Tromelin,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple. 
The  undertaking  was  one  necessitating 
the  greatest  coolness  and  daring,  but, 
aided  by  a number  of  other  royalists — 
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Louis  XVIII  more  extensive  authority 
over  the  royalist  forces  than  he  had 
hitherto  had — probably  his  rival’s  post 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurgents 
of  the  West  of  France.  But  in  order  to 
replace  De  Puisaye  at  all  effectually 
something  more  was  needed — the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  England ; and  to  secure 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  signal 
service  to  that  country.  So  he  set  to 


Hyde  de  Neuville,  Phelippeaux,  Carlos 
Sourdat,  a dancer  named  Boisgirard, 
Mme.  de  Tromelin,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  daily  risked  their  lives — it  met 
with  entire  success. 

“After  so  brilliant  a service  as  this. 
Fortune  Guyon  might  well  expect  to  re- 
ceive substantial  recognition  from  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  attained  his  object 
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through  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  influence 
had  the  fates  but  ordained  it.  But  he 
did  not  receive  even  the  gift  of  $2,500 
which  the  gallant  Commodore  (who  for- 
get not  a single  one  of  his  rescuers)  sent 
him.  On  June  29,  1798,  he  was  betrayed 
to  the  police  by  a Vendee  officer,  Richard 
Duplessis,  whom  he  had  formerly  made 
a Knight  of  St.  Louis. 

“Seated  within  the  shadow  of  his 
chateau,  which  he  was  never  to  see 
again,  we  can  easily  call  up  every  detail 


on,  and  thus,  bleeding  and  half  uncon- 
scious, gave  him  up  to  the  police. 

“Though  the  Count  of  Rochecotte  per- 
sisted, in  his  declaration,  in  saying  that 
his  name  was  Ldric  Nemere,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Puy-de-Done,  his  identity 
was  conclusively  proved  by  Duplessis’ 
evidence,  for  the  traitor  pointed  out  the 
scar  of  the  wound  his  benefactor  had  re- 
ceived near  Vollon.  And  so,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
and — in  spite  of  the  Viscountess  de 
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of  the  tragic  struggle  which  took  place 
when  he  was  arrested  on  the  Pont  Royale 
in  Paris.  The  first  officer  to  seize  him 
received  a fatal  poniard-thrust ; the  sec- 
ond a less  dangerous  wound;  the  third 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Running  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  de  Bac,  followed  by 
a number  of  citizens,  Guyon  made  a vain 
attempt  to  escape.  ‘I  am  an  emigre ! — 
not  a thief!'  he  shouted  again  and  again. 
But  the  gathering  crowd,  as  he  made  an- 
other dash  for  life,  would  not  let  him 
go ; they  brought  him  to  the  ground  with 
any  missies  they  could  lay  their  hands 


D 's  efforts  to  rescue  him — shot  on 

the  Champ-de-Mars. 

‘‘His  loss  to  the  royalist  party  was  an 
irreparable  one.  Many  emigres  in  Lon- 
don henceforth  despaired  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  monarchy,  and  Prince 
Auguste,  on  hearing  that  lie  was  dead, 
gave  expression  to  a touching  tribute  to 
his  many  admirable  qualities.” 

“What  an  interesting  story !”  my  com- 
panion exclaimed,  when  I had  finished. 
“That  little  romance  of  history  has  quite 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  those  pic- 
tures. I only  wish  you  could  promise  to 
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connect  such  a one  with  every  chateau 
we  visit.  I wonder  what  we  shall  find  at 
Reaux?.  . . .And  now,  cn  route!” 


river,  whose  volume  has  been  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Indre,  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  It  has  now  definitely 


The  Chateau  of  Reaux  stands  at  Port-  lost  that  appearance  of  inoffensiveness 
Boulet,  a few  miles  further  down  the  which  is  its  most  marked  characteristic 
Loire.  There,  the  widening  out  of  the  some  thirty  miles  up  stream ; and  the 
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country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  its  banks  being  wilder  and  more  de- 
serted it  has  the  aspect,  in  miniature,  of 
one  of  the  broad,  swift-flowing  water- 
courses of  the  New  World. 

Reaux,  which  was  once  called  Plessis- 
Rideau,  or  Plessis-Mace,  was  built  in 
1462  by  Jean  Briconnet,  a King’s  Coun- 
cillor, President  of  the  Court  of  Ac- 
counts in  Paris,  and  Mayor  of  Tours; 
and  it  replaced  a strongly-fortified  castle 
of  which  little  is  known  save  the  name. 
After  remaining  nearly  two  centuries  in 
the  Brigonnet  family,  it  was  sold,  about 
1650,  by  the  builder’s  great-grandson, 
Frangois  de  la  Beraudiere,  Marquis  de 
ITsle-Rouche,  to  Gedeon  Tallemant,  who 
obtained  letters  patent  authorizing  him 
to  call  it  the  Chateau  of  Reaux. 

Of  all  the  owners  of  this  delightful 
country-house  in  dark  red  brick  and 
stone— one  of  the  most  decorative,  with 
its  framework  of  greenery  and  its  back- 
ground of  trees,  in  Touraine — Talle- 
mant des  Reaux,  as  he  was  henceforth 
called,  has  reflected  most  glory  upon  it. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  by  a second  wife 
of  Pierre  Tallemant,  a man  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  he  was  born  at  Rochelle, 
on  November  7,  1619.  Like  most  of  the 
well-to-do  young  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  traveled  in  Italy  at  an  early 
age,  and  on  returning  to  Paris  took  his 
degree  in  civil  and  canonical  law,  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  magistracy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  father’s  wishes.  But 
feeling  no  inclination  for  such  a career, 
and  finding  that  his  father  would  allow 
him  very  little  money,  Gedeon  married, 
in  1646,  a wealthy  cousin,  Elizabeth  de 
Rambouillet,  the  daughter  of  Nicolas  de 
Rambouillet,  his  mother’s  brother.  Re- 
lieved from  further  anxiety  over  wordly 
affairs,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  (he  died  on  November  10,  1692)  in 
the  pursuit  of  letters,  in  appearing  in 
fashionable  society,  and  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  his  family.  He  was  an 
assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  that  famous  rendezvous  of 
Parisian  literature  at  fashion  at  15,  Rue 
St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  a street  now  long 
since  demolished,  and  he  thus  came  into 
close  contact  with  all  the  most  celebrated 
people  of  the  day. 


“A  friend  of  the  Marquise  de  Ram- 
bouillet,” says  his  biographer,  M.  M’on- 
merque,  “he  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  nobility  and 
the  most  renowned  men  and  women  of 
letters.  He  saw  this  lady — she  who  was 
so  rightly  celebrated,  she  who  was  re- 
lated to  two  queens,  Catherine  and  Mary 
of  Medicis — in  the  midst  of  her  noble 
family,  the  D’Angennes,  in  so  many  ways 
remarkable ; he  saw  her  visited  by 
Madame  la  Princesse,  by  Mdlle.  de  Bour- 
bon, who  afterwards  became  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Longueville,  and  by  the  heroes 
of  Rocroy;  and  he  met  at  her  house  the 
Duchesse  de  Aiguillon,  the  Vicomtesse 
d’Auchy,  Mme.  de  Sable,  Mdlle.  de 
Scudery,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Voiture  and 
that  untamed  lioness,  Mdlle.  Paulet, 
Vauglas,  Malherbe,  Racine,  the  two  Cor- 
neilles, Mairet,  Bensserade,  Chapelain, 
Godeau,  Huet,  Menage,  Gombault,  and, 
in  short,  everybody  of  note.” 

No  more  favorable  place  of  studying 
the  fashionable  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century  could  have  been  found  than  this 
great  Parisian  house,  so  Tallemant  des 
Reaux  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities : to  keep  his  eyes  and 
ears  ever  open  and  to  put  down  upon 
paper  whatever  he  saw  or  heard  of  in- 
terest. He  collected  there  numerous 
stories  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Ninon  de 
l’Enclos,  and  Marion  de  l’Orme ; he 
wrote  down  the  anecdotes  he  had  been 
told  or  the  impressions  he  had  obtained 
at  Mme.  de  Sevigne’s,  at  Mdlle.  de 
Scudery’s,  at  the  Comtesse  de  Choisy’s, 
and  at  the  Comtesse  de  Maure’s ; he  tell- 
ingly described  financial  circles  and  that 
rich  middle-class  world  whence  he  him- 
self had  sprung;  and,  since  he  was  writ- 
ing merely  for  his  own  eyes  and  those 
of  intimate  friends,  he  snatched  away — 
not,  perhaps,  without  secret  joy — the 
veil  which  thinly  masked  the  failings  of 
the  aristocracy. 

It  was  some  seven  years  after  pur- 
chasing the  Chateau  of  Reaux  that  he 
began  to  compile  these  reminiscences, 
which,  when  they  were  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1832,  under  the  title  of  “Les 
Historiettes,”  were  generally  pronounced 
to  throw  a most  interesting  light  on  the 
men,  women,  and  morals  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  That  many  and  many  a 
hundred  pages  of  these  most  fascinating 
memoirs  were  written  at  Reaux  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  and  if  for 
that  reason  only  the  place  is  well  worthy 
of  a pilgrimage.  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
may  himself  be  a somewhat  shadowy 
figure,  but  his  writings  (the  MIS.  of 
which  was,  I believe,  found  at  the 
chateau)  constitutes  such  a collection  of 
human  documents  that  one  feels  drawn 
towards  the  scene  of  their  conception. 

The  next  owner  of  the  Chateau  des 
Reaux  was  Louis  Taboureau,  Lord  of 
Louy,  Councillor  and  Secretary  to  the 
King,  and  on  his  death,  in  Paris,  on  May 
30,  1746,  it  passed  to  descendants,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  built 
the  wing  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
After  remaining  in  the  possession  of  this 
family  for  a very  long  time,  it  was  finally 
purchased,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  by  its  present  owner,  M.  Julien 
Barois. 

What  little  restoration  the  chateau 
needed  having  been  done  about  the  year 
1850,  M.  Barois  found  the  buildings  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
in  that  condition  they  still  remain.  He 
believes,  however,  that  the  house  was  at 
one  time  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Near  the  moat — once  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge — and  adjoining  the  tower  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains 
of  a wall,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
longed to  a building  destroyed  during  an 
attack  on  the  chateau ; — and  that  it  was 
actually  attacked  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
bullet-marks  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
on  its  massive,  mellow  walls.  But  “what 
the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not 
grieve  over,”  and  we  were  therefore 
quite  content  with  the  beauties  which 
Reaux  could  offer  us.  Viewed  from  some 
parts  of  the  grounds,  it  made  a most 
pretty  picture,  especially  when  the  fore- 
ground was  the  tranquil,  leaf-covered 
waters  of  the  moat.  We  admired,  too, 
a fine  Renaissance  doorway  leading  from 
the  back  of  the  chateau  to  the  main  stair- 
case, and,  before  visiting  the  interior, 
gave  more  than  a passing  glance  at  the 
Renaissance  dormer-windows  and  the 
beautiful  little  lead  figures  of  armored 


knights,  holding  spears,  which  gallantly 
surmount  the  towers. 

The  drawing-room,  which  has  a 
painted  ceiling  of  great  beauty,  contains 
a Francis  First  mantelpiece  in  dark  oak, 
a good  example  of  modern  wood-carv- 
ing by  the  late  Bernard  Depont,  whose 
work  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
chateaux  of  Touraine,  notably  at  Azay- 
le-Rideau  and  Comacre.  M.  Depont,  who 
lived  for  many  years  at  Azay,  came  of  a 
family  of  artists,  his  father  being  court 
sculptor  at  Saxe-Weimer;  and  his  carv- 
ings 'were  awarded  the  highest  prizes 
at  French  exhibitions  between  the  years 
1849  and  1881. 

As  regards  decoration — and  I may  add 
that  on  the  salon  walls  are  many  valu- 
able family  portraits — this  is  the  most 
important  room  of  the  house.  But  the 
other  rooms  are  in  their  way  equally  in- 
teresting, as,  for  instance,  the  quaint, 
cosy  bedrooms,  with  their  alcoves  and 
ancient  doors,  provided  with  holes 
through  which  the  cat  could  pass  when 
tired  of  the  company  of  the  occupants; 
and  a certain  room,  with  painted  fire- 
place, ceiling,  and  walls,  situated  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  towers.  We  reached 
this  charming  little  room  by  means  of  a 
narrow  stone  staircase,  the  handrail  of 
which,  similar  to  one  we  afterwards  saw 
at  Azay,  is  cut  out  of  the  stone — a stair- 
case so  narrow  that,  as  we  squeezed  our- 
selves up  its  winding  steps,  we  wondered 
how  any  furniture  could  ever  have  been 
taken  up  it.  But  perhaps  it  was  never 
seriously  intended  to  be  anything  else 
than  a room  for  temporary  occupation — 
a sort  of  look-out  over  the  surrounding 
country  when  the  enemy  was  on  the 
march.  Certainly  a better  point  of  vant- 
age could  not  have  been  chosen,  for  the 
view  from  its  windows  extends  as  far  as 
Saumur,  whose  grim  castle,  standing  on 
a hill,  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  a clear 
day. 

The  sight  of  Saumur,  gray  and  dim  in 
the  distance,  reminded  us  that  we  must 
once  more  take  to  the  road,  and  so,  after 
making  our  adieus  to  our  hosts,  we 
started  off  to  cover  the  ten  miles  which 
were  to  complete  our  journey  down  the 
Loire. 

Frederic  Lees. 
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Undeniable  evidence  of  progress  in 
city  planning  lies  in  the  circumstances 
that  in  the  planning  of  the  outlying 
eastern  quarter  (Ostvorstadt)  of  Mann- 
hein  (Fig.  20),  the  city  that  stands  for 
the  absolute  employment  of  the  checker- 
board system,  departed  from  this.  In 
the  southeast,  beyond  the  former  pro- 
visional freight  railway  yards,  there  had 
already  been  a similarly  organized  street 
system  developed  in  a somewhat 
changed  direction.  The  quarter  about 
the  Friedrichplatz  and  Werderplatz  was 
now  laid  out  in  an  orderly  geometric 
fashion  which  gave  predominance  to  a 
diagonal  system. 

The  magnificent  new  planning  in 
Strassburg,  in  the  year  1879  (Fig.  21), 
was  developed  throughout  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  “avenue,"  with  monumental 
termination.  Here  the  university  bridge 
forms  a member  of  a great  axis  which 
leads  from  the  Imperial  Palace  to  the 
group  of  collegiate  buildings  of  the 
university.  Several  great  institutions  of 
the  university  lie  upon  two  long  streets 
behind  the  collegiate  buildings  without 
producing  a great  and  unified  ensemble ; 
each  stands  by  itself  on  its  rectangular 
piece  of  ground.  The  entire  city  quar- 
ter is  attuned  to  grandeur,  and  in  sev- 
eral places  achieves  this  after  the  mode 
of  the  Parisian  edifices  of  the  second 
empire.  No  room  is  left  for  the  mood 
that  lies  nearer  to  the  German  character 
— that  of  an  innate  intimacy  approach- 
ing to  comfort  and  human  sensibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mainz  (Fig.  22) 
may  be  cited  in  comparison.  Here, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventies,  a new 
plan  included  the  magnificently  con- 
ceived Kaiserstrasse,  about  one  kilo- 
meter long  and  sixty  meters  wide,  in  a 
similar  sense  as  in  Strassburg.  On  the 
axis  of  this  street  the  site  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  was  laid  out.  In  close 
relation  to  the  Prince  Elector’s  Palace, 
the  present  Ernst  Ludwig  Platz  was 
designed ; the  enclosed  shape  of  this 
open  space,  lying  between  the  Rathaus 


and  Museum,  with  arcaded  promenades, 
offers  the  greatest  contrast  with  the 
place  surrounding  the  church,  open  on 
all  sides ; “shoreless,”  so  to  speak. 

Strictly  geometrical  open  spaces  are 
altogether  too  often  laid  out  in  a district 
intended  for  villa-like  development; 
only  the  lines  of  the  buildings,  however, 
make  geometrical  margins  apparent.  If 
these  are  not  sharply  accented,  the 
geometric  intention  disappears ; that  is, 
between  the  green  of  tree  and  shrub  the 
lines  are  not  recognized ; the  “handsome 
plan-picture”  does  not  make  itself  effec- 
tive in  natural  surroundings.  The 
Prince  Regent  Platz  ( Prinzregenten- 
platz) , in  Augsburg  (Fig.  23),  in  itself 
a charming  design,  needed,  for  example, 
a corresponding  building  development 
in  order  to  express  the  intentions  em- 
bodied in  the  plan. 

The  plan  of  Hanover  (Figs.  24  and 
25)  offers  interesting  details.  The  open 
region  to  the  north  of  the  city  (the 
Listerfeld)  gave  the  city  planner  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  free  hand. 
First  of  all,  he  laid  out  great  rectilinear 
streets,  converging  towards  the  inner 
city,  seeking,  however,  within  the  main 
divisions  thus  blocked  out,  a diversified 
and  changing  configuration.  Note,  for 
instance,  the  way  in  which  the  three 
churches  have  been  located;  the  removal 
of  the  great  rectangular  open  spaces  out 
of  the  main  axis  of  the  streets. 

Figure  25,  the  southern  edge  of  the 
city,  shows  in  its  northeastern  part  a 
planning  made  in  about  the  seventies. 
The  new  monumental  buildings  are  not 
regularly  placed  with  reference  to  the 
lakelet,  which,  unfortunately,  is  some- 
what trivially  shaped.  This  disposition 
of  the  buildings  will  hardly  strike  any- 
body as  a disadvantage ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  view  towards  the  buildings, 
thus  located,  offers  to  persons  traversing 
the  open  space  constantly  new  pictures. 

Unfavorably  significant  for  the  “hand- 
some plan-picture”  is  particularly  the 
Star-place  (Round-point)  ; more  so  the 
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accumulation  of  such  places,  either  of 
uniform  or  similar  character.  And  sim- 
ilar are  they,  almost  all  of  them.  The 
beauty  of  a city  quarter  proceeds  not 
from  the  fact  that  one  repeatedly  ob- 
serves the  same  scene,  but  from 
the  greatest  possible  reception  of 


clear  to  himself  as  to  whether  he  is  in 
one  place  or  another?  It  may  be  that 
when  a later  generation  comes  to  build, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  a uniformity  of 
open  spaces,  and  thereby  of  their  artistic 
purpose,  will  be  intelligently  contradicted 
by  means  of  introducing  the  greatest 


Fig.  20.  Mannheim:  The  development  of  a plan  in  the  open  country.  The  old  city  consists 
throughout  of  rectangular  blocks.  The  new  plan  for  the  Friedrichs  Platz  and  Werder  Platz 
develop  a “handsome  plan-picture.”  It  is  noteworthy,  for  example,  that  the  Friedrichs  Platz 
interrupts  traffic  with  its  great  water  tower;  since  the  place  is  occupied  by  a garden-like 
design,  it  compels  the  taking  of  a roundabout  course. 


diversified  impressions.  The  finding 
of  one’s  way  in  a city  quarter  is  made 
easier  by  a diversity  in  streets  and 
open  spaces,  while  two  similar  open 
spaces  in  one  city  remind  one  of  those 
practical  jokes  that  were  characteristic 
of  garden  designs  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. How  shall  the  stranger  make  it 


possible  variety  in  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

Of  the  symmetry  of  design  which 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  plan-pic- 
ture, one  is  not  at  all  conscious  when 
on  the  spot.  Slight  as  its  practical  ser- 
vice is,  equally  small  is  its  esthetic. 
This  “plan-picture”  is  only  too  often 
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FIG.  21.  STRASSBURG:  A PORTION  OF  THE  PLAN  FOR  THE  SITE  OF  THE  OLD 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  great  university  buildings  cover  the  site.  Although  they  are  disposed  according  to 
a plan-like  fashion,  the  individual  buildings  lack  artistic  relations  to  each  other. 


Fig.  22.  Mainz:  An  open  space  design  devel- 
oped in  relation  to  existing  buildings,  and  on 
the  free  site  of  old  fortifications.  Note  the  way 
in  which  the  structures  in  the  midst  of  and 
about  the  enclosed  space  have  been  disposed. 
(The  latter  between  the  Rathaus  and  the 
Palace.) 


o }0  ito worn 


Fig.  23.  Augsburg:  Design  for  an  open  space 
developed  in  the  open  country. 

An  interruption  to  traffic  has  been  avoided, 
notwithstanding  the  garden-like  design  of  the 
midst  of  the  open  space. 
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nothing  but  a vain,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  expensive  amusement,  not 
noticed  at  all  when  passing  through  the 
streets,  but  only  while  looking  at  the 
city  plan  as  it  appears  on  paper ! 

A quite  different  aspect  is  that  of 
those  city  plans  which,  so  to  speak,  are 
composed  into  the  natural  site  with  all 
its  irregularities.  And,  indeed,  it  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
that  the  decisive  means  to  protect  the 
city  plan  from  monotony  consists  in 
seeking  out  the  proper  street  lines  upon 
this  natural  site.  That  is  to  say:  The 
city  planner  may  not  force  upon  the  site 
a previously  conceived  “plan-picture,” 
intended  to  be  transferred  to  .the  ground 
surface  in  question,  but  should  allow 
himself  to  be  led  along  in  his  planning 
by  the  natural  irregularities  and  pre- 
sented peculiarities  of  his  problem.  In 
the  case  of  hilly  sites  the  plan-picture 
is  necessarily  conditioned  by  circum- 
stances difficult  to  be  overcome.  Those 
of  Flensburg  (Fig.  26),  Barmen,  Eisen- 
bach,  the  south  quarter  of  Dresden,  Ulm 
(Fig.  27),  Plauen,  in  Voigtland  (Fig. 
29),  Kiel  (Fig.  30),  Aachen  (Fig.  31), 
show  strong,  sweeping  lines  adapted  to 
natural  circumstances ; indeed,  this  is 
universally  the  case  with  hilly  streets. 
Under  such  conditions  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  site  must  show  definitely 
specialized  forms.  The  endeavor  will 
be  to  lay  out  traffic  streets  with  slight 
grades,  whereby  the  greatest  heights 
may  be  easily  reached.  These  streets 
naturally  require  a widely  extended  de- 
velopment. One  may  see  what  serpen- 
tines the  city  planner  of  Plauen,  in 
Voigtland,  required  in  order  to  reach  the 
heights  towards  which  he  desired  to  lay 
out  his  streets  from  the  southwest.  In 
round  numbers,  he  had  to  lay  out  280 
metres’  length  of  street,  while  nearby 
the  steep  old  street  reached  a like  alti- 
tude in  a length  of  80  meters. 

Naturally  the  rectangular  street  cross- 
ings are  not  employed  in  case  of  a hill- 
side site,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
ground  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  angles  become  so  much  the  sharper 
the  steeper  the  slope.  The  blocks  re- 
ceive long-drawn,  pointed  shapes,  and 
are  more  adapted  to  a country-house 


form  of  development.  The  street  sur- 
faces at  the  crossings,  in  the  case  of 
steep  grades,  result  in  an  unfavorable 
distortion  of  the  ground  form,  so  that 
it  is  desirable  to  draw  out  the  crossings 
to  an  easy  length. 

The  main  streets,  with  gentle  descents, 
become  correspondingly  long.  One  such 
traffic  street,  however,  will  for  the  most 
part  be  sufficient  for  a large  district. 
The  connecting  streets  can  be  laid  out 
in  steeper  fashion,  and  thereby  may  re- 
ceive the  character  of  the  “direct  way”; 
indeed,  for  pedestrian  uses,  footpaths, 
and  even  steps,  may  be  introduced  in 
order  to  create  short  cuts  for  the  pedes- 
trian, who  can  more  easily  overcome 
sharp  ascents.  In  the  plan  of  Ulm  (Fig. 
2 7)  the  streets  that  go  abruptly  up 
the  slopes  have  grades  from  1-16 
to  1 -12,  while  the  principal  streets 
made  the  heights  with  grades  of 
1-30.  These  are  mainly  designed 
for  vehicle  traffic,  the  others  for  pe- 
destrian uses.  Ground  that  has  a par- 
ticularly heavy  slope,  little  adapted  to 
be  built  upon,  is  very  frequently  re- 
served for  garden  spaces.  The  art  of 
the  city  planner  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  brings  into  the  uniformity  of  related 
lines  some  mark  of  large  distinction  in 
the  way  in  which  he  gives  prominence' 
to  certain  parts  of  a city  and  to  certain 
monumental  constructions.  It  may  be 
seen  how,  in  the  plan  of  Flensburg,  a 
hill  top  is  set  apart  for  a prominent  edi- 
fice, and  how  a rectilinear  feature  is  in 
this  instance  very  properly  introduced 
among  richly  curved  lines. 

It  has  required  the  lapse  of  consider- 
able time  before  we  could  be  accustomed 
to  the  apparently  wilful  plan-pictures, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  in  fact  an  essen- 
tial necessity  through  their  close  union 
with  the  natural  site.  The  neglecting  of 
the  contours  of  the  site  compels  ex- 
pensive cuts  or  fills,  ill  adapted  to  de- 
velopment. 

Further,  it  is  a matter  for  the  artistic 
project  to  utilize  the  irregularities  of 
the  site  in  the  development  of  beautiful 
features.  Only  the  practical  creative 
artist  will  be  able  to  judge  the  future 
effect  of  a plan  development.  It  will  be 
his  affair  to  intensify  his  conflicts,  and 
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with  them  the  effects  at  the  points  where 
this  procedure  is  needed;  and  to  offset 
the  practical  demands  of  hygiene,  of 
traffic  and  of  inhabituality,  with  the  de- 
sires for  embellishment. 

A similar  striving  after  a diversifying 
beauty  should  be  the  aim  of  plans  for 
the  more  level  sites.  Here  Irregularities 
are  often  removed  at  great  cost,  when,  if 
skillfully  utilized,  they  might  have  led  to 
individual  and  attractive  motives  for 
embellishment.  The  city  planner  should 
seek  such  opportunities  in  order  to  cre- 
ate from  them  diversified  effects,  which 
should  impress  themselves  upon  the 
memory  of  passersby  and  therewith  fa- 
cilitate the  finding  of  one’s  way.  For 
it  is  most  difficult  for  one  to  find  the 
way  in  a city  quarter  that  is  divided  off 
in  completely  uniform  fashion.  If  one 
only  realized  how  many  attractive 
structures  and  natural  effects  have  had 
to  give  way  to  imaginary  “demands  of 
traffic,”  simply  because  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  give  attention  to 
such  “trivialities”  in  the  planning  of  this 
or  that  scheme,  it  will  be  comprehended 
why  it  is  that  the  modern  leaders  in  city 
planning  always  point  to  the  subordi- 
nated details  of  given  conditions  as 
a source  of  inspiration  for  achieving 
beauty  and  originality ; it  will  also  be 
seen  why  it  is  that  they  strive  most 
strenuously  against  the  creation  of  ne- 
cessities by  considerations  of  symmetry, 
rectilinear  methods,  or  similar  implied 
conditions. 

The  swinging  line  has,  therefore,  also 
made  place  for  itself  under  circum- 
stances where  the  site  did  not  uncondi- 
tionally demand  it.  The  partial  plan  of 
Darmstadt  (Fig.  28)  offers  an  instance. 
It  is  divided  by  two  main  lines ; the 
open  spaces  are  disposed  beside  these 
lines  and  are  completely  tranquil.  The 
side  streets  are  distinguished  as  genuine 
dwelling-house  streets,  narrow  and  not 
adapted  to  through  traffic.  The  quiet- 
ness of  the  quarter  is  assured. 

A success  in  modern  city  planning  is 
the  new  design  for  Munich.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  ventured  to  intro- 
duce freely  disposed  curves  in  the  de- 
sign of  metropolitan  main  thorough- 
fares. An  instance  is  the  prolongation 


of  the  Arnulfstrasse  (Fig.  32)  through 
Neuhausen  to  the  Nymphenburger 
Hirschgraben ; also  the  Prince  Regent 
Strasse  ( Prinzregentenstrasse,  Fig.  23). 
In  both  cases  it  is  a problem  of  widely 
extended  streets,  designed  for  a future 
development  of  intense  traffic,  laid  out 
in  a territory  which  shortly  before  was 
still  completely  unbuilt  upon;  in  other 
words,  a district  in  which  the  limitations 
were  set  not  by  external  compulsion,  but 
bv  the  freely  creative  art  of  the  city 
planner. 

The  new  plan  for  the  northern  margin 
of  Stuttgart  (Fig.  36)  exhibits  very 
plainly  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of 
development.  It  became  necessary  since 
the  sharply  rising  slopes  offered  obsta- 
cles too  great  for  the  execution  of  a 
regular  system  in  planning.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  a factor  in  the  prob- 
lem to  make  it  possible  to  bring  out  bet- 
ter than  before  the  landscape  beauty  of 
the  line  of  heights  that  surrounds  Stutt- 
gart. 

Modern  city  planning  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  older  practice  through 
the  prominence  given  the  artistic  mo- 
tive. That  is  to  say:  Just  as  an  artist 
is  able  to  create  the  plan  of  a church  or 
palace  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
purposes;  just  as,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
his  task  to  work  with  a conscientious 
regard  for  all  demands  imposed  by  ne- 
cessity, and  directly  to  give  his  work  a 
worthy  development — so  artistic  city 
planning  is  to  be  understood  as  that 
which  does  not  work  according  to  sys- 
tems, but  according  to  the  specific  con- 
ditions of  the  case  in  hand.  Not  artis- 
try, but  the  appropriate  development  of 
all  the  advantages  that  may  be,  with  due 
regard  to  the  specific  problem,  is  the 
aim.  The  artistically  creative  city  plan- 
ner should  seek  out  all  peculiarities  of 
the  site  and  emphasize  them  according 
to  their  individuality;  thereby,  whenever 
possible,  reconciling  every  contradiction 
between  his  planning  and  the  aspects  of 
nature.  He  should  take  into  question 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  the  ex- 
isting streets  and  ways  in  their  natural 
configuration,  the  property  lines  and  the 
single  natural  features — even  if  nothing 
but  several  old  trees.  Notwithstanding 
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FIG.  2G.  FLENSBURG:  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  AN  UNDULATING  SITE  FOR  DECORATIVE 
FEATURE’S,  AND  A RESIDENTIAL  QUARTER. 

The  problem  is  the  treatment  of  a valley  with  a pond  in  its  lowest  part.  Significant  is  the 
vista  from  the  city  looking  over  the  pond  towards  a pleasure  house  erected  upon  a hill. 
No  extensive  traffic  is  looked  for  through  the  valley  itself.  The  main  streets  lay  around  the 
•valley,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a quiet  residential  quarter. 


FIG.  27.  ULM:  PLANNING  OF  A STEEP  SLOPE  WITH  STREETS  OF  DIVERSIFIED 

GRADES. 
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this,  he  should  impart  all  practical  ad- 
vantages to  traffic,  to  circumstances  of 
habitation,  and  to  the  administration  of 
individual  properties ; and,  finally,  he 
should  offer  the  architect  opportunities 
for  interesting  solutions  of  his  problem. 
He  should  allow  the  conditions  of  the 
site  to  inspire  him  to  achieve  the  most 
individual  and  diversified  solutions  im- 
aginable. Then,  again,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind : Diversity  in  the  dis- 


cant  motives  for  development  and  for 
artistic  achievement.  From  this,  how- 
ever, no  hard  and  fixed  rule  should  be 
inferred.  An  artist  in  city  planning  can 
just  as  well  develop  his  irregularities 
upon  the  ground  devoted  to  open  spaces- 
and  streets. 

Herewith  some  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  practical  planning  have 
been  considered ; one  must  next  have 
studied  traffic. 


FIG.  28.  DARMSTADT:  PLANNING  OF  A CITY  QUARTER  PARTLY  FOR  SEPARATE  BUILD- 
INGS, PARTLY  FOR  BUILDINGS  IN  GROUPS,  AND  PARTLY  IN  BLOCKS,  AS  WELL  AS 
FOR  SEVERAL  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  NOTE  HOW  SKILLFULLY  THE  LATTER  HAVE 
BEEN  DISPOSED  AND  BROUGHT  INTO  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  OPEN  SPACES. 


position  of  the  plan  gives  to  the  archi- 
tect opportunity  to  develop  his  ground 
plan  and  his  facades  in  interesting  fash- 
ion, thereby  embellishing  the  citv  inter- 
nally and  externally. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  should  very  easily 
be  possible  to  introduce  irregularities  in 
the  conformation  of  the  individual 
blocks  without  therebv  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  same.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances one  may  thereby  even  fur- 
nish municipal  architecture  with  signifi- 


If  the  overtaking  of  one  vehicle  by 
another,  as,  for  instance,  on  bridges,  can 
be  prevented,  a regulated  vehicular  traf- 
fic is  the  result.  This  allows  very  large 
volumes  of  traffic  to  pass  without  inter- 
ruption over  a given  street.  Disturb- 
ances arise,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
inequality  of  movement  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  vehicles  do  not  move  steadily 
onward  in  the  line  of  traffic;  they  re- 
main standing,  they  move  more  slowly 
or  faster,  they  overtake  each  other ; 
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secondly,  because  they  do  not  keep  to  the 
regular  lines  of  traffic,  but  cross  these, 
enter  into  them  and  depart  out  of  them. 

The  first  sort  of  interruption  compels 
the  principal  traffic  streets  to  be  laid 
out  at  such  a breadth  that,  beside  the 
lines  of  traffic  to  and  fro  for  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  locality,  there  has  to  be 
allowed  at  least  a width  sufficient  for 
vehicles  proceeding  in  either  direction 
to  overtake  each  other,  and  also  to  allow 
them  to  stand  in  the  street,  without 


streets:  To  remember  that  later  on 
streets  that  have  been  designed  too  nar- 
row will  not  be  adequate  for  traffic  when 
the  city  gains  in  population ; and  to  re- 
member that  the  city  treasury  should  not 
be  burdened  unnecessarily  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  unrentable  ground,  thus  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  street  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  means  for  solv- 
ing this  problem  on  the  part  of  modern 
city  planning  lies  in  the  most  distinct 
separation  possible  of  streets  according 


FIG.  29.  PLAUEN  IN  VOIGTLAND:  PLANNING  FOR  A VERY  UNDULATING  SITE  WHERE 
GRADES  EXIST  AS  HIGH  AS  1 IN  4;  IN  THE  NEW  MAIN  STREET  LINES  THESE 
HAVE’  BEEN  MODIFIED  TO  SOMETHING  LIKE  1 TO  10. 


thereby  causing  a congestion  of  traffic ; 
moreover,  sufficient  street  room  for 
movement  on  foot  must  remain.  This 
applies,  as  has  been  remarked,  only  to 
the  principal  traffic  streets ; the  others 
may  be  given  a lesser  width.  The  great- 
est task  of  the  city  planner  is  therefore 
to  separate,  from  the  start,  the  traffic 
streets  from  the  habitation  streets. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ideas  in 
relation  to  a far-sighted  and  careful 
planning  with  regard  to  the  width  of 


to  the  manner  of  their  use.  And  the 
solution  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
clear,  and,  in  case  of  need,  remorseless 
laying  out  of  various  main  lines  through 
the  district  to  be  developed  and  the  di- 
viding up  of  the  great  blocks  thus 
formed  bv  means  of  streets  whose  situ- 
ation is  so  chosen  that  a large  traffic  can- 
not come  to  them.  The  examples  of 
Charlottenburg  (Fig.  19),  Darmstadt 
(Fig.  2),  etc.,  may  elucidate  this  rule. 

The  second  form  of  traffic  interruption 
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arises  from  the  intersection  of  lines  of 
movement.  These  can  be  dealt  with  in 
the  most  diversified  manner.  Next,  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
pedestrian  movement.  This  does  not 
consist  in  a direct  movement  to  and  fro, 
but  requires  the  studying  of  open-space 
traffic. 

By  open-space  traffic  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  which  comprises  the  move- 
ment to  and  fro  in  a given  place,  not 


ance  with  modern  city  plans  have  almost 
forgotten  that  they,  also,  have  the  right 
to  stand  still  in  their  streets  and  open 
spaces.  For  these  hardly  give  any  in- 
ducement thereto ; they  are  only  a sort 
of  enlarged  knots  in  the  street.  Police 
administrations  complain  of  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a good 
site  for  a hack-stand  in  a new  city  quar- 
ter outside  of  the  traffic  district.  Play- 
ground spaces  for  children  are  hardly 


FIG.  30.  KIEL:  PLANNING  FOR  A BROKENLY  UNDULATING  SITE. 


only  in  the  sense  of  commerce  (markets 
for  vegetables,  fish,  flowers  and  the 
Christmas  season),  but  also  in  the  sense 
of  the  forum,  where  the  citizens  assem- 
ble to  talk  and  discuss,  siroll  about  for 
pleasure,  where  children  play,  nursery 
maids  roll  their  children’s  carriages 
about,  and  where  monuments  of  emin- 
ent men  and  other  works  of  art  stand 
for  the  sake  of  quiet  observation.  The 
inhabitants  of  cities  laid  out  in  accord- 


practicable;  an  assemblage  of  the  people 
is  possible  only  by  the  interruption  of 
traffic. 

When  one  has  thus  gained  a close 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  through 
traffic  one  arrives  at  other  conceptions 
of  the  functions  which  the  open  spaces 
of  a city  have  to  provide.  They  learn 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  city  planner  so 
to  shape  his  design  that  a conflict  be- 
tween pedestrians  and  vehicles  may  be 
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avoided  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  case 
of  perverted  design  the  police  cannot 
accomplish  much.  The  city  planner  is 
responsible;  it  is  his  place  to  see  that 
open-space  areas  are  provided  to  a suffi- 
cient extent;  that  traffic  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  these,  to  the  end  that 
citizens  may  here  assemble  without  in- 
terrupting ordinary  street  movement,  or 
without  being  disturbed  thereby.  Quiet 
should  prevail  in  the  open  spaces ; one 
should  be  able  to  stand  there  without 


unnecessary,  and  is,  indeed,  nothing  less 
than  a failure  in  our  city  planning.  The 
greatest  lines  of  traffic  in  the  world 
have  no  traffic  open  spaces ; neither 
those  of  London,  of  Paris,  or  of  New 
York. 

Doubly  bad  are  those  designs  for  open 
spaces  which  have  been  developed  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  “handsome  plan- 
picture”;  in  particular,  the  “star  places” 
(round  points).  They  represent  con- 
centrations of  traffic,  while,  in  fact,  all 


FIG.  31.  AACHEN:  PLANNING  FOR  AN  UNDULATING  SITE  WITH  IMPORTANT  DECORA- 
TIVE FEATURES  THAT  RUN  DOWN  IN  TONGUE-LIKE  FASHION  INTO  A VALLEY. 


running  the  risk  of  being  knocked  over. 
It  is  not  the  police  that  should  look  out 
that  the  through  traffic  does  not  enter 
upon  the  open  space,  but  the  city  plan- 
ner, and  the  latter  should  not  keep  traf- 
fic at  a distance  by  barring  it  out,  but 
by  means  of  sagacious  planning.  A 
good  open  space  can  very  well  lie  upon 
one  or  more  streets,  but  however  wide 
a traffic  street  may  be  it  will  not  serve 
as  a good  open  space.  The  so-called 
“traffic  open  space,”  however,  is  wholly 


the  intention  of  the  city  planner  should 
be  devoted  to  enticing  traffic  to  avoid 
the  crossing  of  several  routes  at  one 
place.  Regarded  wholly  apart  from 
their  lack  of  artistic  beauty,  “star 
places”  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
fortunate left-overs  from  an  antiquated 
method  of  planning  which  takes  traffic 
conditions  insufficiently  into  account. 
They  offer  no  opportunity  for  open- 
space  intercourse,  for  the  reason  that 
through  traffic  is  not  to  be  kept  away 
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from  the  spot.  From  the  point  of  traffic 
technique  they  are  the  most  unfortunate 
solution  of  the  problem  conceivable. 
While  it  may  be  seen  in  the  new  city 
planning  of  Munich,  which  artistically 
stands  so  high  (Figs.  34  and  35),  what 
efforts  were  made  by  means  of  altera- 
tions in  street  lines  to  get  rid  of  the 
“star  place”  of  the  former  plan,  the  new 
planning  of  Dresden  heaped  “star 
place”  upon  “star  place.”  It  was  not 
alone  this  circumstance  which  caused 
the  plans  of  Dresden  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  backward  of  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion. 


The  shaping  of  the  street  intersec- 
tions must  further  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  city  planner.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  usual  rectangular  crossing 
of  two  principal  lines  of  traffic  is  the 
most  unfortunate  form  which  can  be 
chosen.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to 
are  to  effect  a strong  cutting  off  of  cor- 
ners, and  the  creation  of  an  “island” 
for  foot  traffic  in  the  middle  of  the 
place.  They  are,  indeed,  thoroughly 
apporpriate  aids  in  overcoming  the  evils- 
of  the  faulty  planning,  but  they  are  not 
proper  solutions  of  the  given  task.  The 
example  of  the  railway  teaches  us  that 


Fig.  32.  Munich,  Arnulfstrasse:  The  city  lies  to  the  right.  The  street  does  not  show 
throughout  its  course  the  customary  parallelism  of  lines,  but  opens  out  into  various  expan- 
sions for  hack  stands,  etc.,  and  for  diversifications  of  shape.  Interesting  is  the  situation  of 
lhe  churches  in  relation  to  the  main  line  of  traffic;  they  lie  quietly  in  a quiet  place,  not  on 
the  street,  or  indeed  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 


Fig.  33.  Munich,  Prinzregentenstrasse  (Prince  Regent  Street):  The  city  lies  to  the  right  be- 


yond the  Isar.  From  the  river  the  ground  rises 
Theatre  is  to  be  regarded  as  a future  central 
up  on  the  heights. 


Fig.  34.  Munich:  The  Design  for  the  Open 
Space  by  the  New  National  Museum. 

Traffic  is  caused  to  pass  by  on  one  side.  The 
borders  of  the  place  are  so  disposed  that  the 
place  appears  to  be  artistically  subdivided  by 
portions  of  buildings  that  project  like  the 
wings  of  a theatre  stage.  The  garden-like 
feature  is  located  on  one  side  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  open  space,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
interrupt  traffic. 


abruptly.  The  place  by  the  Prince  Regent 
point  for  the  new  city  quarter,  which  is  growing 

a junction  of  both  lines  for  the  time 
being  in  a common  line,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a double  siding,  is  to  be  given  the 
preference  over  the  abrupt  crossing. 
This  leads  to  the  configuration  of  the 
crossings,  likewise,  upon  an  even  site, 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  spon- 
taneously develop  on  a hillside ; that  is 
to  say,  in  gentle  fashion.  The  difficul- 
ties that  arise  from  this  are  not  to  be 
denied,  in  particular  the  circumstance 
that  the  blocks  for  building  become  ir- 
regular, ending  in  sharp  angles.  It  is, 
therefore,  a matter  for  consideration  in 
each  particular  case  as  to  what  shape 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  cross- 
ing of  streets. 

The  question  as  to  whether  irregular 
forms,  remainders  from  the  subdivision 
of  a site,  should  be  included  in  the  build- 
ing ground  or  in  the  street  area  is  a mat- 
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FIG.  36.  STUTTGART:  NORTHERN  MARGIN  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  rectangular  residential  quarter  of  the  Feuersee  lies  upon  a comparatively  even  site. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  the  planning  of  1896,  which  was  carried  into  the  steeply 
rising  heights  of  the  Vineyards.  It  resulted  in  grades  almost  impossible  for  vehicular  traffic; 
it,  therefore,  compelled  a change  from  the  regulation  planning  to  one  adjusted  to  the  site. 


fest  esthetic  inferiority  of  modern  de- 
signs for  open  spaces  and  streets  in  com- 
parison with  the  ancient  ones  has  led  to 
deep  consideration  concerning  the  ar- 
tistic tasks  of  city  planning,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  movement 
has  occasioned  a decided  antipathy 
against  geometrical,  and,  in  particular, 
against  straight  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mo- 
notony in  plotting  the  corners  of  streets 
and  open  spaces  is  intrinsically  an 
esthetic  fault  of  modern  cities.  Sites 
that  run  to  a sharp  angle  are  undoubt- 
edly ill  adapted  to  building  purposes ; 
therefore  they  mostlv  remain  lying  idle 
for  a long  time.  For  the  facades  are 
very  long  in  relation  to  the  ground  plan ; 
the  edifice  is  thus  expensive  in  relation 
to  its  contents;  the  development  of  the 
rooms  is  accompanied  by  manifold  diffi- 
culties. From  many  sides,  therefore,  the 
principle  has  been  advanced  that  that 
sort  of  designing  must  by  all  means  be 


ter  much  discussed.  Open  spaces 
should  by  no  means  have  a configuration 
that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  land 
fragments,  which  could  not  be  utilized 


FIG.  35.  MUNICH:  THE  DESIGNING  OF  A 
PLACE  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A 
CHURCH. 

Conditions:  A quiet  situation:  physical  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  buildings;  good  view 
of  the  principal  features,  particularly  the  west 
fagade  and  the  choir;  convenient  accessibility 
without  much  crossing  of  traffic  ways. 


for  building  purposes.  They  demand, 
even  more  than  the  streets  themselves, 
an  artistic  shape ; that  is  to  say,  the  city 
planner,  when  he  designs  them,  must  be 
in  condition  to  conceive  of  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  open  spaces  after  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  environment.  The  mani- 


avoided;  one  more  objection  to  the  “star 
place,”  which  necessarily  exhibits  several 
pointed  angles. 

On  the  other  side  it  has  been  empha- 
sized that  the  architect  can  very  easily 
utilize  irregularities  in  a piece  of  ground 
for  attractive  interior  developments,  or 
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that  these  irregularities  can  be  easily  oc- 
cupied by  additional  rooms,  so  that  the 
building  itself  loses  little  or  nothing  in 
value.  A uniformity  of  building  lots 
must  lead  to  a uniformity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ground  plan  and  to  a 
scheme  of  habitations  which  for  the  de- 
sirable individualization  of  a single 
dwelling  is  not  well  adapted. 

Therefore  it  has  been  proposed  to  give 
all  corners  a rectangular  configuration, 
and  to  transfer  the  irregularity  to  the 
successions  of  house  after  house ; in 
these,  however,  we  are  necessarily  to  in- 
troduce curves,  as  was  done  in  ancient 
times.  In  behalf  of  this  stands  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sharp  rectangular 
corner  has  artistically  a great  attractive- 
ness. Unfortunately,  the  cutting  off  of  a 
corner  has  gained  a place  in  city  plan- 
ning almost  universal,  for  the  reason  that 
bv  this  means  the  movement  of  traffic 
around  the  corner  is  facilitated.  Since, 
however,  everything  has  its  pro  and  its 
con,  so  it  is  with  the  cutting  off  of 
corners.  In  frequent  application  it 
makes  the  streets  tedious,  makes  ugly 
breaches  in  the  street  lines.  On  the  mar- 
gins of  the  open  spaces,  it  has  the  effect 
of  a funnel  leading  into  the  streets,  and 
it  enhances  the  difficulty  of  developing 
an  expressive  facade  architecturally, 
since  the  forms  often  become  feeble  and 
weak. 

More  and  more,  therefore,  the  intro- 
duction of  curves  and  angles  in  the 
street  lines  is  resorted  to;  that  means 
forsaking  the  straight  lines  which  hith- 
erto, at  least  in  the  level  sites,  were  pre- 
dominant ; also,  the  abandonment  of  the 
parallelism  of  street  lines,  which  hitherto 
was  hardly  contested.  These  new  ideas 
in  design  are  shown  at  their  best  in  the 
Munich  streets  (Figs.  32  and  33). 

The  straight  line  in  city  planning  has 
one  characteristic  of  its  own  which  es- 
sentially conducted  to  its  preference:  its 
juristical  convincing  power.  When  a 


line  is  drawn  with  free  hand  through 
pieces  of  property  the  owners  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  clear  to  themselves  that 
it  had  to  run  just  so,  and  not  somewhat 
otherwise.  They  will  endeavor  to  mod- 
ify it  to  their  own  advantage.  But  be- 
tween two  points  there  is  only  one 
straight  line,  and  this  permits  no  con- 
tradiction. 

In  legal  affairs  that,  however,  is  not 
a case  by  itself.  Not  the  scheme  should 
be  the  decisive  factor,  but  a justness 
which  takes  into  consideration  and  re- 
conciles all  the  related  circumstances. 
In  city  planning,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  one  property  only  is  not  the  de- 
cisive thing,  but  a commensurate  taking 
into  account  of  that  which  serves  the 
general  well-being. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  no  sys- 
tem may  claim  sole  pre-eminence ; that 
herewith  the  task  of  the  city  planner 
must  be  directed  to  setting  himself  free 
from  the  schematic  systems  that  now 
prevail,  and  handle  his  work  as  that 
which  it  really  is : a branch  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  the  affair  of  architecture  to 
solve  the  tasks  presented  to  it  in  prac- 
tical fashion,  giving  them  the  shape 
that  corresponds  to  their  nature.  What- 
ever is  artistic  about  them  is  devel- 
oped from  the  problem.  Whatever  is 
contradictory  to  the  purpose  or  which 
neglects  it  cannot  work  artistically. 
Hence  only  that  which  is  practicable 
can  be  truly  artistic,  truly  beau- 
tiful, and  only  the  beautiful  can  be  prac- 
ticable. Hitherto  only  too  often  have 
city  planning  and  art  been  in  opposition  ; 
thereby  art  has  suffered  heavy  losses. 
Still  heavier,  however,  were  the  losses 
of  city  planning,  for  it  degenerated  into 
an  impractical  and  deadening  schemati- 
cism.  Art,  however,  is  always  multi- 
formed  life ! 

Cornelius  Curlitt, 
Translation  by  Sylvester  Baxter. 


The  Work  of  Leopold  Eidlitz 

III. — The  Capitol  at  Albany 


When,  at  the  beginning  of  1875, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  succeeded  John  A.  Dix 
as  Governor  of  New  York,  the  new 
State  Capitol  had  been  in  progress  for 
seven  years,  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  third  story,  and  had  cost  four  mil- 
lions. In  design,  it  was  a perfectly  com- 
monplace specimen  of  the  Renaissance 
of  the  period,  as  practised  in  North 
America,  with  a particularly  tormented 
sky  line,  tormented  with  a number  of 
Mansarded  roofs  and  pavilions  and  pedi- 
ments and  small  towers.  It  had  gone 
far  enough  to  excite  suspicious  inquiry 
into  its  practical  convenience,  ultimate 
cost  and  probable  protraction.  An  in- 
vestigation into  these  things  would 
doubtless  in  any  case  have  been  made 
by  an  incoming  Democratic  administra- 
tion. That  the  investigation  included 
the  architecture,  and  had  such  revolu- 
tionary consequences,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  commission  in  charge  of 
the  Capitol  was  that  year  changed  from 
a special  commission  to  a commission 
which  held  its  place  ex-officio,  and  that 
the  president  of  it  became  Wiliam  Dors- 
heimer,  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  came  in  with  Tilden.  Tilden  him- 
self, with  all  his  eminent  qualities,  was 
as  innocent  of  aesthetic  perceptions  as  a 
horse.  It  was  in  deference  to  Andrew 
H.  Green  that  he  chose  Green’s  artistic 
favorite  and  one  might  say  protege,  Cal- 
vert Vaux,  to  design  his  own  house  in 
Gramercy  Park,  now  the  abode  of  the 
Arts  Club.  The  Governor  refused  to 
concern  himself  in  the  “battle  of  the 
styles”  that  raged  around  the  revised 
design  for  the  Capitol.  When  the  draw- 
ings were  shown  him,  they  fell  upon 
blind  eyes,  and  his  only  question  about 
the  revised  design  was  “How  much  will 
it  save?”  An  antique.  Roman,  like  those 
to  whom  Cicero  found  himself  bound  to 
apologize  whenever  he  exhibited  an  ef- 
feminate and  Grecian  interest  in  litera- 
ture or  art ! Like  his  Boeotian  successor, 
Lucius  Robinson,  who  refused  to  attend 


the  opening  reception  of  the  “North 
Center,”  and  of  whom  the  late  Noah 
Brooks  feigned  that  he  had  computed 
that  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Capi- 
tol would  permanently  supply  Chemung 
County  with  chewing  tobacco.  But 
Dorsheimer  was  very  consciously  a per- 
son of  culture,  and  indeed  of  all  his  pub- 
lic services,  some  of  them  famous  in 
their  time,  like  that  bold  and  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  gold  standard,  made  in 
his  big  Boanergean  voice  and  backed  by 
his  huge  “presence,”  which  he  made  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Tilden  for  the  Presidency,  this  re- 
vision of  the  original  design  for  the 
Capitol  of  New  York  was  the  most  nota- 
ble and  perhaps  the  most  memorable.  It 
took  less  than  Dorsheimer’s  degree  of 
culture  to  perceive  that  the  original  de- 
sign for  the  Capitol  was  by  no  means  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  the  time,  being 
a perfectly  uninspired  and  conventional 
compilation,  proposed  to  be  executed 
by  means  of  conventional  shams.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  or  his 
associates,  had  just  “come  from  doing” 
in  the  new  Capitoline  buildings  for  the 
new  Dominion  of  Canada  at  Ottawa,  a 
picturesque  group,  in  free  Gothic,  which 
was  not  conventional  and  which  might 
lay  fair  claim,  as  such  claims  went,  to 
a degree  of  architectural  “inspiration.” 
The  architecture  of  the  Albany  Capitol 
was  not  above  that  of  the  then  new 
State  War  and  Navy  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, or  the  then  new  New  York  Post 
Office ; pretty  distinctly  below  that  of  the 
then  new  municipal  building  in  Philadel- 
phia. Dorsheimer  sought  an  Advisory 
Board  and  found  it  in  Leopold  Eidlitz, 
H.  H.  Richardson  and  Fred  Law  Olm- 
sted, associated,  when  they  had  super- 
seded the  architects  they  were  appointed 
to  investigate,  as  Eidlitz.  Richardson  & 
Co.  Richardson,  whom  Dorsheimer  had 
known  at  Harvard,  and  whose  appoint- 
ment to  design  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
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Buffalo  he  had  brought  about,  was  his 
personal  selection ; Eidlitz  owed  a choice 
about  which  he  knew  nothing  before- 
hand to  the  generous  urgency  with  Gov- 
ernor Tilden  of  the  Governor’s  friend 
and  counsellor,  Manton  Marble,  then 
editor  of  the  World,  that  most  variously 
accomplished  man  and  most  sensitive  to 
all  varieties  of  excellence,  whose  urgency 
was  founded  purely  on  artistic  admira- 
tion, and  was  not  at  that  time,  I think, 
complicated  with  any  personal  acquaint- 


without  any  architectural  or  practical 
defence,  was  the  individual  work  of  Mr. 
Olmsted.  The  drawings  which  accom- 
panied and  illustrated  it.  were  the  in- 
dividual work  of  Mr.  Eidlitz.  The  ef- 
fect they  produced  on  the  general  pro- 
fessional mind  was  extraordinary.  They 
showed  a complete  contempt  for  the  in- 
destructible beginnings  of  which  they 
were  necessarily  the  continuation  and 
in  connection  with  which  they  were 
necessarily  to  be  seen.  There  was,  truly 
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anceship.  A more  gratifying  or  purer 
source  of  employment  an  architect  could 
not  have.  It  carried  with  it  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  architect,  except  that  of  justi- 
fying it  by  doing  his  best.  Olmsted’s 
name,  in  those  years,  almost  imposed 
itself  upon  whoever  was  desirous  of  a 
circumspect  consideration  and  a wise 
solution  of  any  problem  pertaining  to  an 
important  public  work.  The  report, 
which  left  the  plans  under  which  the 
building  had  so  far  been  carried  on 


enough,  a lack  of  comity  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  the  pro- 
fessional bodies  which  remonstrated 
against  them  had  some  reason,  though 
fervid  partisans  of  the  new  design  attrib- 
uted it  at  the  time  to  “trade  unionism,” 
the  revised  architect  being  the  president 
of  a chapter  of  the  A.  I.  A.  Nor  was 
the  opposition  disposed  of,  either  logi- 
cally or  artistically,  by  the  new  design- 
er’s answer  to  a question  “what  busi- 
ness” he  had  to  superpose  his  German- 
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Romanesque  on  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. “What  business  had  Fuller  to 
put  that  basement  under  my  build- 
ing?” If  it  had  been  merely  a basement 
it  would  not  so  much  have  mattered. 
But  in  truth  the  building  was  committed 


part  aesthetic.  So  preached  the  Amer- 
ican Architect,  then  newly  established 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow,  who  was  much  more  nearly 
in  the  right  than  any  of  the  partisans. 
The  opposition  was  so  far  successful 
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in  style,  and  the  unquestionable  im- 
provements in  simplification,  in  breadth, 
in  repose,  as  to  the  mass,  if  not  of  vital- 
ity and  individuality  in  the  detail,  might 
have  been  managed  without  so  violent  a 
shock  to  sensibilities  which  were  not  al- 
together conventional,  but  at  least  in 


that,  after  the  Romanesque  reconstruc- 
tion had  been  carried  to  the  spring  of 
the  arches  in  the  upper  arcade,  the  legis- 
lature ordered  a return  to  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance for  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  commission  devolved  the 
execution  of  this  behest  upon  Richard- 
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son.  His  genius  for  simplification  hard- 
ly ever  appeared  to  better  advantage. 
Construing  his  instructions  very  liber- 
ally, he  based  his  design  for  the  comple- 
tion not  upon  the  Italian  but  upon  the 
French  Renaissance,  upon  the  architec- 
ture of  the  chateaux,  and,  retaining  the 
massing  and  the  composition  of  his  elder 
associate,  he  greatly  improved  them,  as 
that  associate  cordially  acknowledged, 
mainly  by  the  substitution  of  the  huge 


equally  with  the  street  fronts,  they  got 
the  benefit  of  Richardson’s  unquestion- 
able improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
the  roofs.  The  plain  unbroken  expanse 
of  the  arcaded  wall  sufficiently  shows 
the  refusal  of  the  architect  to  “compro- 
mise” or  “palter”  with  what  he  regarded 
as  the  irredeemable  folly  of  the  mixed 
Roman  construction  of  the  substructure, 
while  the  dormers  are  all  the  richer  and 
the  more  effective  for  the  plainness  of 
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wedge-shaped  masses  of  the  roofs  for 
fhe  roofs  of  two  pitches  which  appear 
in  Mr.  Eidlitz’s  original  drawings,  and 
by  lowering  and  subduing  the  flanking 
towers  of  the  central  masses,  North  and 
South,  so  as  to  relieve  the  huge  wedges 
without  conflicting  with  them.  Only  the 
fronts  of  the  courts  were  left,  with  the 
interiors,  for  the  revising  architects  to 
carry  out  in  their  own  way,  and  these 
court  fronts  are  of  Mr.  Eidlitz's  own 
-designing,  although,  as  one  can  see, 


the  wall  from  which  they  rise,  a plain- 
ness which  amounts  to  baldness,  but 
came  in  large  part  from  the  architect’s 
dislike  of  what  lie  called  “wasting  money 
in  carving  granite.” 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  own  design,  he 
had  proposed  to  relieve  this  plainness  by 
polishing  a certain  portion  of  the  gran- 
ite face  and  relieving  the  polished  sur- 
face with  incised  arabesques,  in  which, 
had  it  been  permitted  to  him  thus  to  ex- 
hibit it,  his  talent  for  the  origination  or 
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“appropriation  of  apt  detail”  would  un- 
doubetdly  have  shone.  It  is  equally  true, 
though  not  very  obvious  that  his  “apt 
appropriation”  is  evinced  in  the  design 
of  the  rich  dormers  which  relieve  and 
punctuate  the  plainnes  of  the  wall  be- 
low. For,  as  the  architect  pointed  out, 
the  motive  of  these  dormers  is  derived 
from  the  huge  rich  triple  dormers  in  the 
flank  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Vienna.  In 
truth,  the  derivation  needed  pointing 
out,  to  so  different  a result  are  the  mod- 
ern derivatives  developed.  Sensitive  ob- 
servers have  been  known  to  prefer  the 
court-fronts,  with  all  their  unreconciled 
contradictions,  to  the  street  fronts  of  the 
Capitol,  and  they  will  at  least  be  agreed 
to  be  impressive  and  interesting  works. 

It  were  not  a very  hazardous  conten- 
tion that  ‘the  noblest  offspring”  of  the 
Gothic  revival  in  this  country,  at  least  in 
secular  work,  was  “its  last.”  If  so,  the 
credit  is  chiefly  due  to  Leopold  Eidlitz. 
The  building  is  not  an  architectural 
whole,  and  never  after  it  was  begun  and 
committed,  could  have  been.  It  was 
aborted  beforehand,  and  it  has  been 
grievously  marred  since.  But  it  includes 
about  the  most  interesting  examples  in 
the  United  States  of  free'  and  rational 
architecture,  of  the  architecture  of  fact 
and  reality,  of  the  architecture  of  the 
future  if  architecture  with  us  is  to  have 
a future.  If  so,  that  is  because  Eidlitz 
laid  a fearless  hand  on  the  ark  of  the 
traditional  architectural  covenant,  ap- 
palling even  his  own  colleagues  by  the 
boldness  with  which  he  followed  his  con- 
victions. It  is  to  this  boldness  that  we 
owe  Richardson’s  Senate  Chamber  and 
Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  Eidlitz’s 
own  work,  herewith  illustrated. 

With  the  demolition  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling  after  it  had  stood  for  ten  years, 
and  the  erection  of  its  morally  and  arch- 
itecturally discredited  successor,  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber, perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  Gothic  revival  in  America,  became 
almost  unintelligible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  illustrations  herewith  presented  of 
what  it  was  to  show  how  noble  a concep- 
tion it  was  and  how  artistically  carried 
out  in  detail.  “What  a great  thing  to 
have  been  done  in  this  country,”  I re- 


member John  Hay  saying,  as  he  stood 
under  the  keystone  of  the  central  domed 
vault  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Even  before  that  demolition  the  so-called 
Golden  Corridor  had  been  ruthlessly  de- 
molished to  make  more  committee-rooms 
and  that  corridor  was  the  most  success- 
ful illustration  in  the  building,  or  else- 
where of  that  union  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture and  Saracenic  decoration  in  which 
the  architect  and  decorator  so  fervently 
believed.  Nobody  who  remembers  it 
will  deny  or  belittle  its  success.  A cor- 
ridor of  the  impressive  length  of  140 
feet,  divided  into  seven  square  bays  of 
20,  it  was  purposely  kept  to  the  utmost 
simplicity  in  form  that  it  might  most 
effectively  exhibit  the  utmost  resplend- 
ence in  color,  with  its  walls  a trellis  of 
gold  and  yellow  on  a ground  of  red,  its 
ceiling  a diaper  of  blue,  red  and  umber 
on  a ground  of  gold.  The  “Assembly 
Parlor"  was  also  a success  in  polychro- 
matic decoration,  until  it  occurred  to 
somebody  to  vandalize  it  by  substi- 
tuting a “tint”  of  terra  cotta  for  the  car- 
mine of  the  walls  below  the  prismatic 
frieze  of  white,  blue  and  gold.  Richard- 
son suffered  also,  though  posthumously, 
insomuch  that  his  fine  conception  of  the 
Western  staircase  is  burlesqued  by  the 
absurd  capitals  subsequently  introduced, 
and  his  fine  conception  of  the  Library  by 
the  tawdry  and  commonplace  painted 
decoration. 

But  there  was  no  question  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  North  Centre  with  the  archi- 
tectural profession  or  the  public  when  it 
was  at  last  thrown  open  for  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature  of  1879.  No  archi- 
tect in  this  country  has  had  a more  tri- 
umphant hour  than  its  designer,  as  he 
stood,  at  the  reception  the  evening  be- 
fore the  meeting,  under  one  of  the  vaults 
of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  the  receipt 
of  congratulations.  He  subsequently 
and  characteristically  took  refuge  from 
congratulation  in  sardonics : “Yes,  I 

think  it  was  a success.  I met  Blank 
there  (a  feebly  aesthetic  architect,  par- 
ticularly antipathetic  to  him)  after  a 
pleasant  separation  of  fifteen  years,  and 
he  looked  very  miserable.” 

During  the  last  few  months,  as  you 
may  conceive,  the  preparations  for  thal 
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famous  opening'  had  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  everybody  concerned.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  the  Advis- 
ory Board  frequently  took  the  night  boat 
up  tiie  Hudson  to  go  over  the  work  in 
the  morning.  Eidlitz  laden  with  a huge 
roll  of  working  drawings  which  he 
would  not  trust  out  of  his  sight.  It  was 
more  than  once  my  privilege  to  be  one 
of  the  excursionists.  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
had  been  invited  to  do  friezes  between 


good  nights  aboard  that  North  River 
steamer.  There  was  Richardson,  with 
his  headlong  precipitate  enthusiastic  dis- 
course, suddenly  brought  up,  at  a crisis 
of  the  rhapsody,  with  a proposition  from 
Eidlitz,  which,  to  impose  itself  as  axio- 
matic needed  but  to  be  stated.  There 
was  Olmsted,  interjecting  at  critical 
points  a mild  Socratic  inquiry  always  of 
high  pertinence,  the  point  or  edge  of 
which  went  unfelt  and  unperceived,  for 
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the  two  ranges  of  windows  in  the  As- 
sembly Chamber  to  complement  Hunt’s 
allegorical  frescoes  in  the  lunettes  above 
the  upper  range.  The  frieze,  for  some 
now  forgotten  reason,  never  material- 
ized. But  Mr.  Ward,  writing  to  confirm 
my  recollection  that  he  went  up  to  con- 
sider it  with  reference  to  its  site,  says : 
“There  was  never  so  much  wit  and  hu- 
mor and  science  and  art  on  that  boat 
before  or  since.”  Verily,  those  were 


the  most  part,  by  the  heated  disputants. 
There  was  Dorsheimer,  hovering  on  the 
circumference  of  the  discussion  like  a 
genial  chorus,  though  of  Teutonic  rather 
than  Hellenic  suggestion,  and  occasion- 
ally breaking  in  with  some  explicit 
praise  of  the  “lucid  German  intellect”  as 
exemplified  by  Eidlitz.  “Noctes  coenaque 
deum,”  as  nights  if  not  suppers  go  in 
this  imperfect  sphere.  And,  when  Al- 
bany was  reached,  there  in  that  autumn 
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of  1878,  was  William  Morris  Hunt,  in 
an  improvised  studio  in  the  unfinished 
Capitol,  working  away  at  his  unfinished 
allegories,  and  solacing  his  leisure  with 
extremely  pointed  discourse.  For  he  was 


was  his  maximum  of  praise,  the  painter 
ascribing  to  the  architect,  “a  great  brain 
and  a great  heart.”  I happened  to  be  one 
of  the  little  party  which  assembled  on  the 
temporary  bridge  thrown  from  one  lun- 
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a famous  talker,  and  volumes  were  made 
by  admiring  disciples  and  discipulae  in 
Boston  of  his  “Talks  on  Art.”  Eidlitz 
and  he  took  to  each  other  at  once,  the 
architect  describing  the  painter  as  “not 
only  an  artist,  but  a philosopher,”  which 


ette  to  another,  of  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber, when  the  black  and  white  cartoons 
of  the  “The  Discoverer”  and  “The 
Flight  of  Night”  were,  by  a magic  lan- 
tern arrangement  of  glass  slides  and 
oxyhvdrogen  light,  shown  in  the  places 
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they  were  meant  to  adorn.  Being  paint- 
ed directly  on  the  stonework,  they  shared 
the  fate  of  the  vaulting  when  it  was  or- 
dered to  demolition.  “The  Discoverer’’ 
hardly  exists,  perhaps,  except  in  the 
photograph  taken  on  that  occasion  from 
the  cartoon;  the  “Flight  of  Night”  only 
in  the  group  of  the  “Florses  of  Morn- 
ing.” These,  indeed,  are  familiar  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  artistic  plaster  shops. 
The  group  was  modeled  by  Hunt  as  a 
study,  for  he  had  originally  destined 
himself  to  sculpture  and  was  serving  his 
apprenticeship  at  Diisseldorf  therein 
when  admiration  for  Couture  drew  him 
to  Paris  and  pigment.  Indeed,  neither 
picture  loses  much  for  being  reduced  to 
its  elements  of  design,  for  the  color  in 
neither  was  much  of  an  additional  allure- 
ment; nor  this  picture  by  being  reduced 
to  the  group  plastically  presented,  seeing 
that  the  residue,  sleeping  mother  and 
child  in  the  dusk  of  the  background,  was 
pretty  clearly  padding.  But  the  equine 
group  has  happily  been  preserved.  It  is 
legendardy  said  that  Guido’s  “Aurora” 
was  inspired  by  Ovid : 

ecce  vigil  rutilo  patefecit  ab  ortu 
Purpureos  Aurora  fores,  et  plena  rosarum. 
Atria — 

and  so  forth.  For  that  matter,  it  would 
be  fairly  safe  to  sav  that  the  mythology 


of  all  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  Renaissance  was  derived  from  the 
“Metamorphoses.”  But  Hunt's  concep- 
tion of  the  “Flight  of  Night”  can  by  no 
means  have  come  from  those  smooth  and 
luscious  hexameters,  rather  from  the 
vernacular  version  of  Tennyson : 

and  that  wild  team 

Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise, 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosened 
manes, 

And  beat  the  darkness  into  flakes  of  fire. 

But  it  will  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that 
the  effort  of  the  Commission,  fifteen 
years  before  the  Chicago  Fair  and  twen- 
ty years  before  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  get  the  best  that  was  to  be  had  in 
pictorial  and  sculptural  decoration  is 
worthy  of  grateful  memory,  and  should 
have  protected  them  from  the  attack  of 
an  Albanian  sculptor  that  they  “cared 
nothing  for  art”  because  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  paying  him  twice  over  for 
a replica  of  a portrait  statue  for  which 
he  had  already  been  paid  in  Washington. 
* * * 

Consider  that  Mr.  Eidlitz’s  work  in 
that  North  Centre  included  not  only  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  the  focus  and  cyno- 
sure of  the  whole  display,  but  also  the 
Assembly  staircase,  the  room  intended 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  temporar- 
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ily  fitted  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Senate 
until  its  own  chamber,  designed  by  Rich- 
ardson, should  be  ready,  and  the  so- 
called  golden  corridor.  Consider  how 
elaborated  and  how  unmistakably  indi- 
vidual the  design  of  all  these  things,  and 
that  the  designer  was  also  decorator,  ex- 
cepting of  the  two  mural  pictures.  Con- 
sider that  the  architect  was  concurrently 
designing  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  addition  to  the  Court  House  in  City 
Hall  Park,  and  architects  will  admit 
that  that  was  a wonderful  year’s  work 
for  one  man  to  do.  And  of  how  high 
a quality  the  work  is,  and  how  little  it 
stands  in  need  of  allowance  for  the 
pressure  under  which  it  was  done ! How 
can  anybody  even  now  view  what  is 
left  of  it  without  perceiving  how  stren- 
uous, how  serious,  how  skilful  and  how 
noble  it  is,  and  without  experiencing 
an  impulse  to  take  off  his  hat?  The 
Senate  corridor  was  done  two  years 
later,  the  Senate  staircase  not  finished 
until  six  years  later.  They  were  de- 
signed more  at  leisure.  Though  the  de- 
signs of  the  earlier  work  bears  few 
marks  of  haste,  the  later  justify  their  de- 
liberation. The  corridor,  doubled  with  a 


row  of  columns  in  the  middle,  by  reason 
of  the  want  of  abutment  for  a single 
arch,  is  known  to  all  visitors  to  the  Capi- 
tol as  one  of  its  most  impressive  features. 
And  the  great  Senate  staircase,  with  its 
doubled  half-arches  and  its  Triplet  of 
arches  at  the  landing,  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  original  and  vigorous  works  of 
the  Gothic  revival,  it  is  in  its  scheme  and 
intention,  at  least,  if  not  in  the  charm 
of  handicraft  and  execution,  one  of  the 
few  modern  Gothic  works  which  one 
would  be  willing  to  set  beside  the 
ancient  examples  to  show  that  the  “re- 
vived” Gothic  might  not  only  be  gal- 
vanized into  a semblance  of  vitality,  but 

might  really  “come  alive.” 

* * >1= 

What  Mr.  Eidlitz  was  concurrently  or 
almost  concurrently  doing  in  his  addition 
to  the  Tweed  Court  House  in  New  York 
was  what  he  ought  to  have  done  in  his 
superstructure  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
namely  to  improve  its  composition  and 
refine  and  rationalize  its  detail  so  far  as 
those  objects  should  be  attained  without 
a violent  departure  in  “style”  or  a flat 
contradiction  in  simultaneously  visible 
terms.  But  the  outraged  professional 
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sensibilities  were  not  in  fact  managed,  in 
the  Court  House  any  more  than  in  the 
Capitol,  though  the  opposition  did  not 
in  the  New  York  case,  take  the  shape 
of  formal  remonstrance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  open  contempt  for  its  surround- 
ings which  the  interior  rotunda  showed 
that  mainly  excited  academic  opposition. 
His  work  in  that  rotunda  has  been 
shorn  of  much  of  its  pristine  force, 


THE  CAPITOL— SENATE  CORRIDOR  (1880). 
Albany,  New  York. 

Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 

which  was  much  promoted  by  the  tri-col- 
ored brickwork,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  contradiction  of  its  surroundings  has 
been  considerably  softened,  by  being 
subjected,  stonework,  brickwork  and  all, 
to  an  equable  coat  of  gray  paint  which 
quite  nullifies  the  accentuation  of  the  de- 
sign by  color.  It  seems  impossible  to 
keep  the  painter  away  from  public 
works.  Mr.  Withers  came  to  me  once 


in  much  distress  to  know  if  I had  no 
“influence”  which  would  thwart  the  pro- 
ject of  which  he  had  heard  of  painting 
the  brickwork  of  the  Jefferson  M'arket 
Court  House,  then  just  beginning  to  take 
‘‘a  plausible  aspect  of  moderate  an- 
tiquity” and  to  weather  into  mellowness. 
I managed  to  meet  the  official  custodian 
of  the  building,  who  informed  me  that 
it  was  quite  true  that  he  was  going  to 
have  the  front  painted,  but  that  he  was 
going  to  do  it  simply  out  of  the  interest 
and  pride  which  he  felt  in  the  building, 
which  he  regarded  as  “shabby.”  When 
I asked  him  whether  he  thought  he  felt 
more  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the 
building  than  its  architect,  his  answer 
was,  “Aw,  that  dingy  look  may  do  for 
London,  but  it  won’t  do  for  New  York,” 
and  “freshened  up”  the  poor  front  ac- 
cordingly was. 

These  works,  the  Albany  Capitol  and 
the  New  York  Court  House,  were 
received  and  resented  by  the  conven- 
tionally minded  of  the  profession  and 
the  public  as  if  they  had  been  intended 
as  affronts  to  the  conventional  architec- 
ture which  they  certainly  flouted.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief,  this  was  not  the 
case  at  all.  Their  author’s  notion  of  the 
duty  of  an  architect,  to  paraphrase  Cic- 
ero’s of  that  of  an  historian,  was  simply 
“ne  quid  falsi  ‘facere’  audeat,  ne  quid 
veri  non  audeat.”  The  “boldness”  and 
“defiance”  with  which  he  was  charged 
in  adjoining  what  he  regarded  as  an  ar- 
chitecture of  reason  to  an  architecture 
of  convention,  were  to  him  merely  a fol- 
lowing of  truth  and  reason,  and  he  was 
honestly  pained  and  puzzled  by  the  com- 
motion which  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion inspired.  He  had,  in  truth,  a naiv- 
ete of  intellectual  integrity.  He  no  more 
meant  to  be  defiant  in  these  things  than 
to  be  offensive  to  an  architect  with  whom 
his  relations  were  quite  friendly,  and 
who  had  given  a “reception”  to  inaugu- 
rate his  latest  work,  when  he  said  to 
him:  “Asterisk,  why  do  you  invite  people 
to  go  and  look  at  that  ridiculous  build- 
ing?” Standing  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Court  House  one  day,  when  his  own 
vari-colored  brick  arches  and  columns 
had  been  inserted  between  the  cast-iron 
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panels  of  the  older  work,  he  said,  “Is  it 
possible  for  anybody  to  fail  to  see  that 
this,  pointing  to  the  new  work,  “per- 
forms a function,  and  that  that,”  point- 
ing to  the  old,  “does  not?”  A “Q.  E.  D.” 
was  the  aim  of  his  every  architectural 


work  for  the  city  in  lunatic  asylums  at 
Ward’s  Island  and  at  Central  Islip,  L.  I., 
the  other  the  reconstruction  and  inci- 
dental extension  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
which  had  developed  structural  weak- 
ness. At  first  sight  it  seems  that  in  both 


THE  CAPITOL— BASE  OF  SENATE  STAIRCASE  (1885). 

York.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect. 


endeavor,  what  might  be  called  a scien- 
tific solution  of  an  artistic  problem. 

After  the  Capitol  and  the  Court 
House,  the  architect's  remaining  works, 
done  in  the  early  nineties,  were  very 
minor,  and  they  were  of  so  bald  an  aus- 
terity that  they  might  be  challenged  as 
not  'architecture”  at  all.  One  was  some 


works,  experience  had  brought  the  aged 
architect  to  what  Emerson,  speaking  of 
the  old  Goethe,  calls  “an  extreme  impa- 
tience of  conjecture  and  rhetoric.”  But 
in  fact,  in  each  case,  the  work  had  to  be 
done  at  the  absolute  minimum  of  cost 
and  was  thus  reduced  to  the  absolutely 
indispensable.  The  lunatic  asylums  on 
Long  Island  were  prescribed  to  be  built 
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IN  THE  SENATE  STAIRCASE. 

on  the  “pavilion  system,”  whether  in 
mere  analogy  to  ordinary  hospitals  or 
out  of  some  belief  that  lunacy  was  infec- 
tious and  that  its  abodes  might  require 
to  be  destroyed  to  rid  them  of  the  “bacil- 
lus lunaticus”  I do  not  know.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  architect  said  to  me  of 
the  work  at  Islip,  “That  will  interest 
you.  It  is  nothing  but  the  construction,” 
of  course  I hastened  to  visit  it.  Very 
interesting  indeed  I found  it,  being  sim- 
ply the  irreducible  minimum  of  “accom- 
modation” in  common  brick  and  yellow 
pine.  A panel  of  terra  cotta  on  the  ad- 
ministrative building  is  the  only  orna- 
ment I recall.  But  the  work  is  immense- 
ly impressive  by  very  dint  of  its  auster- 
ity. One  of  the  dining  halls  is  merely 
a four  hipped  steep  roof  standing  on  the 
ground,  or  with  a wall  no  more  than 
man-high. 

Nearly  half  a century  before  the 
architect  had  devised  and  built  a struc- 
ture essentially  similar  as  an  impromptu 
dining  room  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road 
in  which  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor 
of  New  York,  might  give  an  official 
luncheon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
incognito  as  “Baron  Renfrew,”  now  the 
aging  Edward  VII.  But  the  earlier,  a 
nine  days’  wonder  to  the  New  York  of 
i860,  was  elaborated  with  much  mould- 


ing and  copiously  decorated  with  much 
jig  sawyery  and  pigment.  The  later  was 
the  absolute  “bones,”  even  the  pine  tim- 
bers, left  simply  oiled,  not  such  as  in 
size  and  shape  and  spacing  as  an  archi- 
tect would  have  chosen,  but  merely  the 
“stock  sizes”  the  market  afforded  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  A mere  piece  of  carpen- 
try, you  would  say.  Is  it  an  example  of 
architecture  at  all,  with  this  rigid  restric- 
tion of  it  to  the  full  necessities  of  the 
case?  Certainly  not  a piece  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Ruskinian  sense  in  which 
architecture  is  “the  addition  of  unneces- 
sary features.”  But  yet  the  mere  lay  out 
is  such  that  the  spectator  cannot  help 
seeing  that  it  was  not  devised  by  the 
common  carpenter,  nor  saying  to  himself 
“an  architect  has  been  here.”  And  the 
question  recurs  with  equal  urgency  about 
the  additions  to  the  Cooper  Union.  The 
second  story  of  segmental  arches,  sub- 
stituted for  a pilastered  colonnade  which 
had  broken  down,  is  clearly  “architec- 
ture,” and  a dignified  range  of  openings. 
But  those  strange,  uncouth  erections  on 
the  roof  are  questionable,  are  puzzling 
until  you  come  to  perceive,  or  to  be  told, 
that  it  was  merely  a question  of  making 
three  rows  of  drafting  rooms  with  the 
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utmost  advantage  that  could  be  taken  of 
the  North  light.  And  the  basement,  that 
Hall  which  is  the  civic  forum  of  Man- 
hattan, those  absolutely  plain  cast-iron 
columns  and  those  absolutely  plain  gran- 
ite arches?  You  perceive  that  they  are 
the  mere  underpinning  of  a precarious 
superstructure.  You  cannot  help  finding 
them  impressive.  Even  while  you  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  architecture,  you 
perceive  that  they  are  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  Of  the  common  stonemason  as 
that  dining  hall  at  Islip  of  the  common 
carpenter.  Well,  then,  you  might  con- 
clude, the  work  of  an  engineer,  an  artis- 
tic engineer.  There  the  designer  would 
have  been  with  you.  “Artistic  engineer- 
ing,” he  would  have  said,  “Why,  that  is 
architecture.” 

There  was  a reminiscence  of  that  re- 
construction of  the  Cooper  Union  in 
which  the  architect  delighted  as  showing 
that  for  once  he  had  met  an  owner  who 
abounded  beyond  the  architect  in  the 
architect’s  own  sense.  The  owner,  and 
payer,  was  his  old  friend,  Edward 
Cooper,  who  had  been  educated  as  an 
engineer.  There  were  in  the  construc- 
tion two  sets  of  loads  for  which  the 
architect  had  devised  but  one  set  of  iron 
columns.  The  owner,  going  over  the 
drawings,  detected  and  pointed  out  that 
the  supports  were  not  proportional  to 
the  loads.  The  architect  responded  that 
that  was  quite  true,  but  that  the  single 
form  of  column  was  quite  equal  to  the 
heavier  load,  that  the  incongruity  was 
not  manifest,  and  that  the  metal  that 
might  be  saved  by  using  two  castings 
was  not  equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  the 
additional  casting.  But  the  precise  mind 
of  the  owner  would  not  put  up  with  the 
incongruity.  He  insisted  that  the  sup- 
ports should  be  made  proportional  to 
the  loads,  and  proportional  they  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  at  his  expense.  Now, 
was  that  insistence  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
“scientific”  or  was  it  “artistic?”  Here  is 
another  question  for  the  Gnostaisthetikal 
Debating  Society. 

^ >]c  % 

Mr.  Eidlitz  had  eminently  the  mathe- 
matical mind.  Of  the  proposition  that 
the  angles  of  a triangle  equal  two  right 
angles,  he  said,  “I  don’t  need  the  demon- 


stration. I see  it.”  Which  recalls  Mr. 
Pollock’s  anecdote  of  Professor  Clifford 
when  the  less  mathematically  gifted  un- 
dergraduates used  to  take  his  mathemati- 
cal troubles  to  the  more  gifted.  “I  was 
always  struck,”  says  the  biographer, 
“with  the  fact  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  following  a course  of  reasoning  so 
much  as  describing  what  he  saw.”  This 
was  very  notable  in  Mr.  Eidlitz.  Every 
architectural  problem  he  tried  to  resolve 
into  a question  of  mechanics.  I have 
known  one  or  two  other ‘men  who  had 
this  same  way  of  regarding  architecture, 
but  never  one  who  approached  him  in 
power  of  exposition.  Talking  always 
with  a pencil  in  hand,  what  he  saw  he 
often  wonderfully  made  you  succeed  in 
seeing  too.  Although  he  always  main- 
tained that  a practising  architect  could 
not  be  a professor  of  architecture,  he 
would  have  made  an  admirable  pro- 
fessor of  it  himself,  of  his  kind  of  archi- 
tecture, that  is,  the  architecture  of  real- 
ity and  reason,  not  of  the  architecture  of 
tradition  and  convention.  And  his  wit, 
which  was  a delight  to  his  friends,  was 
often  but  a condensed  and  vivid  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  when, 
after  an  elaborate  dissection  of  a scheme, 
presented  in  an  elaborate  perspective, 
for  an  exposition  building,  he  wound  up : 
“So  that  you  see  this  whole  project  ulti- 
mately rests  upon  Blank’s  ignorance  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  an  arch.” 
And  again,  at  the  end  of  a similar  analy- 
sis: “That  is  the  mechanical  objection. 

The  aesthetic  objection  is  founded  upon 
the  mechanical,  and  is  simple — if  a thing 
is  weak  it  will  look  weak.”  An  architect 
of  this  kind,  invoked  to  do  over  the  work 
of  an  architect  of  the  other  kind,  regard- 
ed a suggestion  of  compromise  and  me- 
diation as  he  would  have  regarded  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  the  proposition  that 
twice  two  are  four  with  the  proposition 
that  they  are  six  by  a working  agree- 
ment that  they  make  five. 

Doubtless  there  is  danger  in  this  at- 
tempt to  attain  scientific  certainty  in  ar- 
tistic matters,  as  Clarendon  speaks  of  the 
engine  “too  mathematically  conceived,” 
of  Chillingworth.  Doubtless,  the  reader 
will  say,  and  the  writer  will  have  to 
agree,  he  stretched  this  insistence  further 
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than  it  would  fairly  go.  As  naturally, 
being  first  of  all  an  artist,  he  did  things 
which  he  could  not  logically  defend,  as 
for  example,  those  pinnacles  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  tower  of  the  Dry  Dock  Bank, 
introduced  again  in  the  St.  George’s 
clergy  house,  which  are  so  evidently 
structurally  meaningless,  but  these  things 
he  never  attempted  to  defend  further 
than  by  saying,  “it  would  have  been  hard 
to  treat  otherwise.”  And  really  it  was 
astonishing  how  many  matters  which 
commonly  pass  as  matters  of  feeling  he 
managed  to  bring  within  the  reign  of 
law  and  the  province  of  reason. 

If  he  could  have  written  as  well  as  he 
talked,  he  would  be  recognized  as  a lead- 
ing architectural  authority.  But  one  art 
is  enough  for  one  man  to  master.  Read- 
ers of  the  Architectural  Record  are 
aware,  from  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  it  from  his  pen  on  “The  Vicis- 
situdes of  Architecture”  and  “Fashion  in 
Architecture,”  that  he  could  express 
himself  with  point  even  on  paper.  But 
it  takes  an  earnest  reader  to  attack  his 
“Nature  and  Function  of  Art,”  published 
in  1881.  One  of  its  reviewers  remarked 
that  the  author  “should  have  had  a liter- 
ary man,”  a comment  the  justice  of 
which  I am  freer  to  acknowledge  be- 
cause I was  myself  such  “literary  man” 
as  there  was  in  the  case.  But,  presented 
with  however  little  of  factitious  attrac- 
tiveness, the  ideas  made  their  way  by 
their  own  force  to  the  readers  they  were 
meant  for.  They  attracted  the  notice  of 
Professor  Aitchison,  and  it  was,  doubt- 
less, due  to  his  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  book  that  it  obtained  for  the 
author  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Another  little  book  of  his,  of  much  less 
pretention,  had  rather  more  vogue.  This 
was  “Big  Wages  and  How  to  Earn 
Them,”  a criticism  upon  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  trades  unions,  from  the 
points  of  view  of  political  economy,  in- 
dustrial efficiency  and  individual  oppor- 
tunity, which  was  published  anonymous- 
ly by  the  Harpers  about  twenty  years 
agO.  ^ 

It  was  Eidlitz’s  saying:  “American 
architecture  is  the  art  of  covering  one 
thing  with  another  thing  to  imitate  a 


third  thing  which,  if  genuine,  would  not 
be  desirable.”  It  was  that  of  his  con- 
temporary and  frequent  competitor, 
James  Renwick,  that  “the  business  of  an 
American  architect  is  to  build  something 
that  will  stand  and  be  fairly  presentable 
for  about  thirty  years.”  Obviously 
working  in  the  spirit  of  the  second  say- 
ing tends  to  make  the  first  come  true. 
But  Eidlitz  planned  and  built  for  a secu- 
lar duration.  It  is  a melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  nevertheless  he  survived  more 
than  half  of  his  own  work,  more  than 
half  in  bulk  and  in  value,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  best  of  it  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  find  any  memorial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study.  There  is,  one  hopes, 
enough  of  it  remaining  to  be  stimulating 
and  exemplary  to  students  of  a younger 
generation,  of  whom  it  was  his  own  hope 
that  some  would  “see  what  he  meant.” 
But  for  a knowledge  of  him  one  has 
largely  to  fall  back  upon  the  personal 
recollections  of  his  friends.  “The  most 
striking  individuality  I ever  met,”  said 
Fred  Law  Olmsted,  who  had  an  eye  for 
character  among  other  things.  And  after 
one  of  the  discussions,  in  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Capitol,  in  which  Eidlitz  had 
eminently  displayed  his  power  of  insight 
and  of  exposition,  Richardson  exclaimed, 
in  his  impetuous  way,  “I  never  met  a 
man  who  had  architecture  so  completely 
at  his  fingers  ’ends.”  And  again,  in  a 
still  higher  flight  of  enthusiasm,  “Archi- 
tect or  not  architect,  the  ablest  man  I 
ever  knew.”  The  senior  partner  on 
his  side  said  “Richardson  has  far  more 
copiousness  of  invention  than  I.”  To 
those  who  really  knew  the  architect  now 
departed,  it  will  seem  well  within  bounds 
to  say  that  his  was  the  clearest  and  most 
vigorous  mind  that  in  his  day  and  in  this 
country  was  applied  to  the  practice  of 
architecture. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


NOTE.  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  writes  me  that  I 
have  certainly  been  misinformed  in  assigning 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Architectural 
Record,  a later  date  to  the  Continental  Bank 
in  Nassau  Street  than  to  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  in  Broadway.  The  former  was 
complete  while  the  latter  was  still  under  con- 
struction. Mr.  Sturgis  was  in  New  York  in 
those  years  and  I was  not,  and  he  is  of  course 
in  the  right.  The  date  of  the  Continental  Bank 
may  safely  be  put  down  as  1856. — M.  S. 


Architects  or  Brokers 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Architectural  Rec- 
ord : 

The  “Western  Architect,’’  commenting 
on  an  article  in  the  Architectural  Record, 
which  appears  to  demonstrate  that  not 
John  McComb,  the  architect  of  record 
of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  but  Joseph 
F.  Mangin,  was  the  real  designer  of  that 
edifice,  makes  some  suggestive  observa- 
tions. “One  hundred  years  from  now,” 
it  says,  “when  they  talk  about  the  de- 
signers of  certain  buildings,  it  will  take 
this  same  kind  of  investigation  to  prove 
that  the  architect  credited  with  the  work 
was  not  the  designer,  because  his  name 
alone  was  on  the  plans,”  and  adds  “we, 
who  know  a great  many  things  that  are 
not  published  * * * would  like  to  do 
the  brass-plate  act  very  often  on  onr 
travels  through  the  vale  of  architectural 
mendacity.” 

All  of  which,  like  the  cabled  rumor  of 
Mark  Twain’s  death,  according  to  the 
cabled  deprecation  of  that  humorist,  is 
“grossly  exaggerated.”  Doubtless,  the 
great  majority  of  architects  do  the  work 
they  pretend  to  do.  Still,  it  were  desir- 
able that  there  should  not  be  five  per 
cent,  or  one  per  cent,  of  basis  for  the 
censure.  A distinguished  American 
architect,  lately  deceased,  concerning 
whose  own  authorship  of  the  work  that 
went  out  with  his  office-stamp  upon  it 
there  never  was  any  question,  was  hugely 
disgusted  whenever  it  appeared  that  there 
was  such  a question  about  the  work  that 
bore  the  office-stamp  of  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries  and  competitors.  “Yes,” 
he  remarked  of  a rather  exceptionally 
good  piece  of  work  emanating  from  an 
office  in  which  good  work  was  not  the 
rule,  “that  is  weak,  but  not  infamous.  It 
does  not  show  the  same  nasty  mind  as 
the  bulk  of  his  work.  He  had  a better 
draughtsman  that  year  than  usual.”  But 
when  it  seemed  to  be  demonstrated  that 
some  architect  confined  his  attention  to 
getting  the  jobs  and  handed  them  over 
to  some  underling  to  do,  he  exclaimed 
in  disgust : “Are  we  architects  or  are 
we  brokers?” 


This  architect  used  to  say  that  the  only 
way  of  finding  out  whether  an  architect 
did  his  own  work  or  had  it  done  was  to 
watch  it  from  year  to  year,  and  note  the 
differences.  But,  to  adopt  the  locution 
of  the  “Western  Architect,”  “we,  who 
know  a great  many  things  that  are  not 
published”  know  that  even  this  test  is 
not  final,  that  a work  may  go  on  for  a 
decade,  even  for  a generation,  under  one 
man’s  name,  which  is  really  done  by  an- 
other whose  name  is  not  known  out  of 
the  office  in  which  he  works,  or  out  of 
some  strictly  limited  social  and  artistic 
circle.  In  England  it  is  held  to  be  “bad 
form”  for  an  employed  draughtsman  to 
claim  his  own  work,  even  among  his  own 
acquaintances.  The  theory,  promulgated 
by  employing  architects,  is  that  not  only 
the  work  of  the  employed,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  it,  is  an  asset  of  the  office  and 
not  of  the  employed  individual.  So 
Charles  Reade,  when  once  reproached  by 
an  “anonymuncule”  or  a “pseudonymun- 
cule,”  for  stealing  a Frenchman’s  brains, 
vehemently  retorted  that  he  did  not  steal 
them,  but  honestly  paid  for  them  and 
had  bought  permission  to  use  a plot, 
scene,  or  incident,  or  whatever  it  may 
have  been.  Whereto  Anthony  Trollope 
retorted,  with  justice,  that  Charles  had 
missed  the  point,  that  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  “was  not  that  of  taking  an- 
other man’s  property,  but  of  passing  off 
as  his  own  creation  that  which  he  did 
not  himself  create.”  That  is  precisely 
the  point.  The  memory  of  McComb 
would  not  be  vindicated  if  he  had  pro- 
duced, as  possibly  he  might  have  pro- 
duced, a quit-claim  receipt  from  Mangin, 
covering  all  Mangin’s  right,  title  and  in- 
terest to  the  plans  for  the  City  Hall. 

As  to  Charles  Reade,  he  might  have 
said  of  himself,  as  Johnson  said  of  Dry- 
den,  that  “his  known  wealth  was  so 
great  that  he  might  borrow  without  im- 
peaching his  credit.”  And  that  is,  un- 
fortunately or  fortunately,  the  case  with 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  archi- 
tects who  put  their  names  to  work  that 
they  did  not  do.  They  could  have  done 
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it  better,  or  at  least  as  well.  But  they 
were  engrossed  by  another  job.  Or  they 
were  hunting  another  job.  “Peradventure 
they  were  on  a journey.”  Europe  be- 
comes very  attractive  when  the  job  is 
secured.  The  loss,  in  these  cases,  is 
ours : — 

“Ah,  but  the  artist  that  was  gone.” 

How  desirable,  if  possible,  some  regu- 
lation whereby  an  architect  should  be 
prevented  from  taking  more  work  than 
he  can  personally  attend  to  and  really 
do. 

It  is  “commercialism,”  evidently 
enough,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
fection of  this  kind  of  architect  from  his 
appointed  mission  of  design,  the  desire 
to  have  more  to  do  than  he  can  do  him- 
self. Every  architect  who  is  an  artist 
knows  when  he  is  yielding  to  this  tempta- 
tion, knows  when  he  is  taking  more  work 
than  he  can  do,  knows  that  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  But  also,  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  hustler,  the 
“artchitect,”  the  proprietor  of  an  office- 
ful of  draughtsmen  whose  work  he  can 
neither  do  nor  really  judge,  and  who 
aspires  to  the  status  of  an  artist  because 
he  needs  that  reputation  in  his  business 
as  a hustler,  who  has  facilities  for  get- 


ting jobs  but  none  for  doing  them. 
Morally  he  is  perhaps  above  the  per- 
verted artist,  knowing  no  better.  Artist- 
ically he  is  above  nobody,  being  an  aesthe- 
tical  “chump.”  Still  he  is  exasperating. 
To  have  him  affix  his  office  imprint  to 
work  of  which  he  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad  is  bad  enough.  But 
to  have  him  look  vou  in  the  face  and 
tell  you  that  he  personally  did  a thing 
which  you  know  him  to  have  been  per- 
sonally incapable  of  doing,  when  the 
thing  has  turned  out  to  be  a success,  and 
when  you  may  know  the  thing  to  have 
been  done  by  one  of  his  draftsman,  or 
by  his  artistic  partner — that  is  not  onlv 
irritating  but  infuriating.  When  he  goes 
these  lengths,  he  sinks,  even  morally, 
below  the  perverted  artist  who  might 
have  done  the  thing  in  question,  only  he 
didn’t.  Then  it  is  that  one  yearns  to 
“do  the  brass-plate  act,”  that  one  longs 
for  some  exposure  of  the  “chump”  who 
is  not  commercialized  only  because  he 
was  born  exclusively  commercial.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  artist  shall 
often  secure  such  a posthumous  revenge 
upon  the  chump  as  it  appears  that  Man- 
gin  has  in  your  pages  secured  upon  Mc- 
Comb.  VINDEX. 


Our  National  Style  of  Architecture  Will  Be 
Established  on  Truth  Not  Tradition 


“You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  Pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of 
use. 

Yet  shall,  my  lord,  your  just,  your  noble  rules, 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools; 

Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall 
take, 

And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make; 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a garden  gate.’’ 

— Pope. 

In  the  “Architectural  Record”  of  No- 
vember, 1907,  appeared  an  article  ques- 
tioning' the  value  of  the  training  ob- 
tained by  the  American  student  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  was  re- 
ceived, by  the  advocates  of  all  things 
French,  with  violent  protestations  of 
disapproval.  “The  article  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  be  published.  The 
writer  was  an  ingrate,  a traitor,  and, 
above  all  things,  a crank”  to  attack  so 
sacred  an  institution,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  Who  should  be  first  to  have 
the  honor  of  upholding  the  faith.  This 
was  followed  by  a period  of  thoughtful 
silence. 

Out  of  the  silence,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  become  oppressive,  there  did 
come  at  last,  however,  the  voice  of  a 
champion.  With  apologies  to  the  read- 
er for  the  diversion,  it  seems  proper  that 
some  reference  be  made  to  this 
most  amiable  and  courteous  contempo- 
rary. He  saw  in  the  architecture  of 
America  a resemblance  to  the  bulb  of  a 
tulip,  which  much  to  his  regret,  in  his 
busy  life  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  put  in  the  shade.  He  tells 
us  that  there  are  pupils  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  whose  “object  is  not  to 
obtain  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but  to  become 
more  proficient  in  their  profession,”  al- 
though this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  two  objects  Avere 
incompatible. 

When,  with  much  pathos,  he  reminds 
us  that  the  architecture  that  housed  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  a caricature 
of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  transplanted 
a grotesque  effigy  of  the  Maison  Carree 


to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  produced  the 
attenuated  columns  of  the  Colony  Club 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  killed,  out 
of  respect  for  his  sorrow  only,  do  we 
refrain  from  expressing  the  great  joy 
with  which  we  receive  the  good  news. 

He  regrets  that  the  writer  of  the  No- 
vember article  should  have  postponed 
his  visit  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  un- 
til after  he  had  acquired  a habit  of 
thought,  and  calls  upon  us  to  believe  that 
previous  training  and  study  rendered 
him  more  liable  to  be  tricked  and  fooled 
by  his  youthful  companions  of  the  ate- 
lier. 

To  return  to  the  November  arti- 
cle. No  remedy  was  offered  for  the 
evils  which  were  suggested,  as  it  seemed 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  these  evils  before  this  could 
be  done  Avith  propriety.  To  those  who 
were  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the 
writer’s  object  was  to  undervalue  the 
great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  monuments  and 
museums  of  the  Old  World,  any  reply 
would  seem  useless ; but  to  these  it  must 
be  repeated  that  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion is  not  the  French . nation  as  a 
whole,  or  any  particular  professor  of 
architecture,  or.  any  school,  or  college, 
but  the  influence  of  the  French  school 
on  American  architecture  as  exemplified 
by  the  works  of  the  advocates  of  this 
teaching  in  America  alone.  Full  credit 
is  given  to  the  French  school  for  what 
it  has  done  for  us  in  the  past.  The 
highest  tribute  is  paid  to  the  professors 
of  the  school.  A careful  study  of  the 
“Elements  et  Theorie  de  F’ Architec- 
ture,” by  M.  Guadet,  could  only  pro- 
duce the  most  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him  and  for  the  principles 
which  he  upheld.  Proud,  indeed,  would 
be  the  architect  who  could  say  that  he 
had  always  followed  his  teaching. 
Those  who  admire  him  are  often 
shocked  on  being  called  upon  to  believe 
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that  this  great  teacher  would  uphold,  as 
illustrative  of  his  principles,  some  of 
the  absurdities  which  are  perpetrated  in 
his  name,  and  are  offered  as  embodi- 
ments of  his  theories.  If  the  teachings 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  were  con- 
fined to  the  principles  so  cleverly  set 
down  by  M.  Guadet  there  would  be  lit- 
the  ground  of  criticism. 

I11  the  November  article  the  attention 
of  the  reader  was  specially  called  to 
plan  composition,  and  the  methods  of 
indication  employed  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  as  applied  to  the  plan.  This 
was  not  because  the  influence  was  sup- 
posed to  stop  there,  but  the  principles 
then  under  discussion  could  be  as  well 
illustrated  by  their  application  to  a plan 
as  to  an  elevation.  It  was  thought  best 
to  avoid,  at  that  time,  discussion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  styles  of 
architecture,  which  otherwise  might 
have  arisen.  Besides,  this  article  was 
addressed  to  the  profession,  who  under- 
stand that  the  most  important  part  of 
an  architectural  problem  is  the  plan. 
This  is  not  so  readily  appreciated  by 
the  layman.  Any  influence  which  does 
not  effect  the  outward  appearance  is  of 
little  interest  to  him.  Therefore,  before 
the  public  will  be  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  importing  a commodity 
without  considering  the  consequences  it 
will  be  necessary  to  show : 

That  the  watch-word  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  is  precedent. 

That  false  indication,  false  judgment, 
and  false  design  are  more  frequently 
found  in  the  facade  than  in  the  plan. 

That  there  is  a most  distinct  tendency 
to  restrict  the  development  of  architec- 
ture to  certain  lines  and  traditions, 
which,  having  filled  their  places  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  are  no  longer  of 
any  value  to  us  except  as  hiscory. 

That  the  Renaissance  of  Italy  and 
France  is  the  foundation  of  their  the- 
ories in  composition,  and  their  inspira- 
tion in  design. 

That  the  most  successful,  from  their 
standpoint,  are  those  who  have  treated 
with  most  respect  the  teachings  of  the 
founders  of  the  Renaissance. 

As  it  has  been  stated  before,  if  these 
evils  were  entirely  confined  to  the  work 


of  the  school-boy,  it  would  be  a matter 
of  no  interest  to  anyone,  but  their  sys- 
tem of  presentation  and  judgment,  taken 
with  an  intense  admiration  for  the 
French  Renaissance,  good  and  bad,  is 
having  a greater  influence  npon  the  arch- 
itecture of  America  than  the  public  real- 
ize. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  stop  and  con- 
sider? What  were  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Renaissance  and  by  whom, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  were 
they  established?  If  these  form  the  basis 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  are  we  right  in  taking  them  with- 
out question,  simply  because  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  is  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished school  of  art?  Might  it  not  occur 
to  us  that  the  advocates  of  this  teach- 
ing are  calling  upon  us  to  do  now,  what 
they  did  in  the  past.  Which  was  to  take 
the  word  of  their  predecessors  without 
question,  and  give  to  precedent  the  dig- 
nity of  an  established  artistic  principle. 

Established  by  whom  might  well  be 
asked.  Why  give  to  these  numberless 
predecessors,  simply  because  they  have 
preceded  us,  a privilege  which  we  deny 
ourselves,  if  their  work  plainly  shows 
that  they  were  not  guided  by  any  great 
principle  of  art,  but  by  the  ever  chang- 
ing creed  and  fashion.  It  would  not 
have  occurred  to  our  grandfathers  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  the  epi- 
sodes of  the  Old  Testament  were  figures 
of  speech,  but  how  many  of  the  present 
generation  now  insist  upon  literal  in- 
terpretation being  put  on  these? 

Should  we  not  question  any  theory 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  on 
reason  and  truth,  though  handed  down 
to  us  by  those  for  whom  we  have  the 
greatest  respect?  That  a professor  hold- 
ing a chair  in  a great  university  clings  to 
a theory  does  not  necessarily  demonstrate 
that  it  is  correct.  What  are  the  feelings 
of  the  thoughtful  student,  before  he  has 
been  entirely  subjugated,  bound,  and 
fettered  by  traditions,  on  being  called 
upon  to  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a 
learned  discourse  on  the  subject  of  how 
high  to  make  the  base-block  of  a bal- 
ustrade on  the  roof  of  a house,  in  order 
that,  the  width  of  the  projection  of  the 
cornice  below  being  taken  into  consid- 
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eration,  the  correct  effect  as  seen  from 
the  street  would  be  produced  ? How 
many  of  these  have  afterwards  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  nonsense, 
and  that  they  were  being  taught  false 
architecture?  What  was  the  balustrade 
on  the  top  of  the  roof?  Was  it  a roof 
decoration  simply?  If  so,  why  pretend, 
by  using  the  balustrade  form,  that  it  had 
a practical  use,  which  it  did  not  have? 

Or  was  it  really  placed  at  that  point 
to  prevent  people  from  falling  ? In  which 
case  a balustrade  form  was  permissi- 
ble. But  why  stick  the  balustrade  up  in 
the  air  on  a solid  base  three  times  its 
own  height?  Might  it  not  suggest  un- 
due solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  most 
casual  roof  walker,  when  it  is  seen  that 
he  would  have  to  have  a ten- foot  ladder 
in  order  to  peep  over  this  classic  pro- 
tection ? 

We  are  told  that  behind  this  false 
and  overgrown  roof  protection  is  ex- 
actly the  place  to  put  the  servants’ 
rooms,  or,  when  the  base-block,  still 
posing  as  such,  is  so  exaggerated  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pierce  it  with  windows, 
in  order  to  light  the  bank  directors’ 
room,  this  so-called  monumental  effect 
is  foolishly  justified  by  referring  to  M. 
Guadet,  who  states : 

“Truth  is  the  first  requirement  of 
architecture.  Every  architectural  un- 
truth is  inexcusable.  If  in  some  cases 
one  of  these  untruths  is  overlooked,  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
shown  on  the  building,  the  impression 
given,  nevertheless,  is  of  an  inferior  art." 

When  this  space  behind  the  balus- 
trade form  is  truthfully  used  as  a roof 
garden,  the  roof  dweller  finds  that  he 
is  unable  to  enjoy  the  view  or  the 
breezes,  being  surrounded  by  a high 
blank  wall,  with  a three-foot  classic  bal- 
ustrade on  top.  If  he  suggests  that  the 
base  of  the  balustrade  be  lowered  he.  is 
told  that  on  account  of  the  great  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice  this  is  impossible, 
and  that  the  height  of  the  balustrade 
itself  is  decided  by  a rule,  raised  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  to  the  dignity  of  a tra- 
dition, which  states:  A balustrade,  once 
a balustrade,  is  always  a balustrade,  and 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  stage  pic- 
ture it  must  always  be  about  three  feet, 


that  is,  the  height  of  its  Roman  pro- 
tective prototype.  It  is  perfectly  per- 
missible, according  to  “the  teachings,” 
however,  to  place  this  three-foot  protec- 
tion on  the  top  of  a ten-foot  coping,  or 
use  it  to  decorate  the  top  of  a high  gar- 
den wall.  And  so,  if  space  permitted, 
it  might  be  shown  that  this  balustrade 
is  but  one  of  the  many  architectural 
forms  that  have  been  used  for  so  many 
years  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
their  functional  value,  that  they  have 
degenerated  into  meaningless  ornament. 

The  architects  of  the  Renaissance, 
well  assisted  by  the  artisans  of  their 
time,  started  the  work  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  students  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  They  tortured 
and  twisted  these  classic  forms  until 
their  true  function  has  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  they  are  now  aimlessly 
tossed  about  the  fronts  of  our  buildings 
with  as  little  reason  as  the  trimmings  on 
a woman’s  hat. 

The  professional  milliner  frankly  ad- 
mits that  fashion  alone  dictates  when  an 
ostrich  plume  shall  spring  from  and 
float  above  a bunch  of  artificial  grapes 
and  bear’s  claws,  and  that  this  mighty 
but  unseen  power  forces  him,  against 
his  will  at  times,  to  cheerfully  describe 
as  beautiful  a bristling  feathered  mon- 
ster, rising  out  of  a conglomeration  of 
red  geraniums,  shoe-buckles,  blue  rib- 
bons and  monkey’s  tails  artistically  en- 
twined. He  will  also  tell  you  that  two 
years  away  from  Paris  his  designer 
loses  his  cunning. 

The  architect  claims  a much  higher 
position  in  the  realm  of  art  than  the 
milliner,  a position  which  he  has  no  right 
to,  as  long  as  his  architectural  composi- 
tions are  but  the  assembling  of  meaning- 
less forms,  and  he  is  governed  by  no 
higher  principles  than  those  which  per- 
meate the  artistic  atmosphere  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix. 

If  the  column  is  like  the  bear’s  claw 
and  monkey’s  tail,  but  a bit  trumpery, 
and  can  be  used  where  its  function  as  a 
carrier  of  weight  is  not  called  into  play 
or  even  suggested ; if  a pediment,  which 
is  the  truthful  expression  of  the  gable 
end  of  a hipped  roof,  can  be  used  along 
with  other  rubbish  as  a wall  decoration, 
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or,  rendered  in  metal,  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  a transom  bar ; if  the  con- 
sole, which  in  reality  is  a corbel,  can  be 
used  as  the  voussoir  of  an  arch,  the 
coping-stone  of  a buttress,  or  even  as  a 
balustrade  on  a so-called  monumental 
staircase — architectural  composition  is 
on  no  higher  plane  than  the  millinery 
art. 

Those  who  explain  to  you  the  proper 
use  of  these  features  are  perfectly  sin- 
cere. They  are  endeavoring  to  help  us 
solve  a problem  which  they,  in  their 
experience  in  assembling  classic  frag- 
ments, have  found  difficult,  and  to  fall 
back  on  a fixed  rule  relieves  them  of  all 
responsibility  and  carries  with  it  the  ap- 
proval of  all  those  who  use  the  same 
rule  book.  “Fashionable  Formula  in 
Art,”  or  subscribe  regularly  to  the 
“Latest  Advices.” 

Ffistory  of  architecture  shows  plain- 
ly that  all  fixed  rules  and  theories, 
not  based  on  truth,  but  on  precedent  and 
fashion,  have  been  advanced  only  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who  insist  that  art 
is  a thing  to  be  understood  as  well  as 
felt. 

Some  of  the  standards  of  beauty  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  are  based  on 
drawings  which  have  never  been  put  to 
the  test  of  actual  construction.  Some 
of  the  effects  produced  in  these  draw- 
ings, by  the  system  of  conventional  in- 
dication, have  been  used  for  so  many 
years  that  Frenchmen  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  conventions,  and  consider  , 
them  truthful  representations  of  natural 
effects.  Their  shadows  at  45  degrees 
from  the  left  hand,  for  instance,  are  as 
much  a component  part  of  the  composi- 
tion as  if  they  were  to  be  cut  or  painted 
on  the  building.  They  compose  these 
conventional  shadows  just  as  if  they 
were  permanent  bits  of  ornamentation 
of  well  established  form.  In  reality, 
these  shadows  may  not  exist  at  all,  or, 
existing,  change  with  every  minute  of 
the  day. 

All  of  this  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  these  problems  are  but  studies  in 
composition  of  forms.  The  question 
arises,  if  these  effects  do  not  occur  in 
nature,  are  never  produced  in  architec- 
ture and  are  admittedly  impossible  of 


construction,  why  spend  years  in  acquir- 
ing such  wonderful  skill  in  producing 
the  same?  This  sort  of  thing  may  be 
good  training  for  the  future  drop 
curtain  or  book  plate  artist.  Some 
of  these  shadow  studies  certainly 
compare  favorably  with  the  architec- 
tural dream  pictures  of  the  Piranesi 
type;  but  to  lead  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture to  imagine  that  the  standards  of 
judgment,  which  he  is  studying  with  so 
much  care,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  problems  of  actual  practice,  will 
in  the  future  cause  a sad  awaken- 
ing, unless  from  force  of  habit  he 
prefers  to  dream  on.  When  he  sees 
one  of  his  designs  actually  constructed, 
or  for  the  first  time  thrown  into  cor- 
rect perspective,  he  will  not  under- 
stand why  the  result  is  so  unsatisfactory 
and  entirely  different  from  what  he  had 
expected.  Fie  finds  the  different  planes 
will  not  take  the  places  allotted  to  them 
in  his  scheme  of  values,  and  have  as- 
sumed entirely  different  form  and  pro- 
portion to  those  he  had  so  carefuly  com- 
posed in  his  elevation.  His  shadows  at 
45  degrees  have  assumed  other  shapes ; 
his  graded  washes  disappear ; and  his 
snapped-up  tones  have  lost  their  snap. 

Certain  architects,  contending  that  an 
architectural  design  is  a composition  in 
three  dimensions,  have  insisted  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  a design  unless  a perspective  accom- 
panied the  plans  and  elevations.  Where- 
as, those  who  uphold  the  French  system 
of  presentation  are  as  violent  in  opposi- 
tion. If  our  competitions  are  to  be  de- 
cided upon  the  merits  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented, judged  by  the  rules  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a 
perspective  is  unnecessary.  If  the  build- 
ing committee  or  the  expert  wish  to  pass 
on  the  effect  of  the  building  when  built, 
or  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  represent 
this  by  drawings,  a perspective  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  For  in  spite  of  the 
contention  of  the  advocates  of  the 
French  system  of  rendering,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  merits  of  an 
architectural  composition  of  any  size 
without  a perspective.  The  author  of  a 
design  is  himself  often  surprised  at  the 
effects  that  are  produced  when  his  build- 
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ing  is  thrown  into  perspective,  and 
makes  alterations  in  his  elevations  in 
the  light  of  this  additional  information. 
Therefore,  how  absurd  it  is  for  anyone  to 
pretend  that  he  can,  on  seeing  the  eleva- 
tion of  a building,  rendered  by  this  sys- 
tem of  washes,  decide  exactly  what  will 
be  the  appearance  of  the  building  when 
constructed. 

In  theory  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
advocates  the  constant  use  of  perspec- 
tive in  studying  a design.  In  reality  it 
is  rarely  employed,  and  then  only  after 
the  problem  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
in  elevation.  The  student  knows  that 
the  composition  is  to  be  exhibited  in  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  know, 
and  he  never  does,  what  it  would  look 
like  if  built.  When  asked  why  the  per- 
spective is  not  more  used,  they  say  sim- 
ply, “it  is  not  necessary.”  And  this 
settles  the  question  finally  for  their 
imitators  in  America.  By  their  system 
of  washes,  tones,  and  values,  they  claim 
to  be  able  to  convey  to  the  judges  the 
exact  position  of  the  component  parts. 
The  distance  of  the  different  planes 
from  each  other  and  the  picture  plane, 
as  they  recede  from  it,  is  shown  by  the 
depth  of  the  washes  applied.  In  some 
of  their  compositions  these  planes  are 
from  ten  feet  to  miles  apart,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  they  undertake  to 
compose  these  into  one  great  elevation 
is  refreshing.  That  they  can  imagine, 
for  one  moment,  that  the  effects  that 
they  seek  and  do  produce  on  these  enor- 
mous drawings  has  any  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  architectural  merit  of  the 
design,  if  constructed,  is  incomprehen- 
sible. 

By  means  of  false  atmospheric  effects 
they  pretend  to  compose  and  design  the 
different  parts  of  the  composition,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact,  that  sometimes, 
these  parts  are  so  far  separated,  that 
they  could,  under  no  circumstances  ever 
be  seen  in  conjunction. 

So  carefully  and  conscientiously 
have  they  for  generations  studied  this 
system  of  pictorial  presentation  in  ele- 
vation, that  to  them  it  is  a real  and  liv- 
ing art.  A new  effect  of  rendering  dis- 
covered, or  a new  method  of  indication 
invented,  is  hailed  with  delight  as  an  ad- 


dition to  their  traditions  and  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  art  as  ap- 
plied to  architecture. 

A magnificent  drawing,  presented  by 
the  student,  supposed  to  represent  the 
effect  that  he  would  produce,  “God 
save  the  mark,”  if  called  upon  to 
construct  the  same,  is  in  reality  a 
species  of  scene  painting.  Technical 
truth  is  sacrificed  to  an  alleged 
artistic  effect,  and  it  is  therefore  value- 
less as  a conventional  representation. 
As  these  artistic  effects,  so  highly 
prized,  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
judgment,  cannot  be  produced  in  real- 
ity, it  is  therefore  absolutely  valueless 
as  an  architectural  composition  to  be 
judged  as  such  or  studied  by  those  who 
are  designing  for  actual  construction. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  present  plans 
and  elevations  which  do  not  agree. 
They  will  show  a monumental  staircase 
on  the  elevation,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  construct  in  the  space 
allotted  to  it  on  the  plan.  The  space 
thus  allotted  is  not  decided  by  calcu- 
lation, but  bv  some  theory  of  its  pro- 
portion to  something  else.  A group 
of  statuary  will  be  placed  at  a cer- 
tain point  on  the  plan,  which,  ac- 
cording to  established  rules,  must  be 
punctuated,  emphasized,  or  decorated ; 
but  when  this  group  of  statuary  comes 
to  be  represented  on  the  elevation,  if  it 
be  found  that  if  placed  there  it  composes 
badly,  or  blankets  some  feature  in  the 
rear,  this  group  of  statuary  will  be 
shown  to  the  right  or  left.  They  will 
omit  a feature  on  the  elevation,  which  is 
made  much  of  on  the  plan,  it  being  con- 
sidered necessary  to  emphasize  an  axis, 
produce  symmetry,  or  one  of  the  many 
artistic  effects  so  highly  prized  in  plan 
composition;  whereas,  to  show  it  on  the 
elevation  would  destroy  the  scale,  effect 
of  balance,  or  some  equally  vague 
quality.  Sti'.l  water  is  represented  as 
lying  on  a slant,  the  angle  of  repose 
of  water  is  different  in  different  compo- 
sitions, and  is  sometimes  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  composition. 
The  amount  of  slant  that  is  given  to  the 
water  in  the  fountain  at  the  base  of  the 
cascade  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, a matter  entirely  of  artistic 
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feeling,  and  can  only  be  decided  after 
much  discussion,  and  final  reference  to 
the  professor.  Several  drawings  are 
made  showing  the  water  lying  at  differ- 
ent slants,  and  the  professor  is  called 
upon  to  decide  what  is  the  most  artis- 
tic slant  for  that  particular  design.  This 
is  done  with  confidence,  but  with  care, 
giving  the  student  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  by  reference  to  previous 
Grand  Prix  drawings,  the  matter,  as  far 
as  that  particular  design  is  concerned,  is 
finally  settled.  In  another  atelier,  with 
another  professor,  another  angle  of  re- 
pose may  be  decided  upon.  So  when 
these  two  compositions  are  exhibited 
side  by  side  in  the  great  exhibition  hall, 
and  the  world  is  asked  to  come  and  see 
what  will  be  the  fashion  in  architecture 
next  season,  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  composition  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  is  under  consideration,  the  Laws 
of  Nature  are  disregarded. 

The  questions  which  the  advocates  of 
the  French  system  of  rendering  are  now 
called  upon  to  answer  are  as  follows : 

Are  these  beautifully  rendered  eleva- 
tions purely  conventional  presentations, 
to  be  judged  by  arbitrary  but  absolutely 
fixed  rules? 

Are  all  of  the  effects  produced,  purely 
conventional  answers  given  to  questions 
that  might  arise  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
designer  ? 

Is  the  merit  of  the  design  to  be  judged 
solely  upon  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  is  the  correctness  of  these 
answers  always  judged  by  fixed  rules? 


Is  the  judge  influenced  in  his  decision 
by  tbe  artistic  language  in  which  these 
answers  are  expressed  ? 

If  these  are  purely  conventional  pre- 
sentations, without  artistic  value,  as  rep- 
resenting the  finished  building,  why  not 
adopt  a more  simple  and  direct  conven- 
tion ; figured  dimensions,  the  use  of  red 
lines,  or  an  occasional  section?  This 
form  of  convention  has  been  found  to 
work  perfectly  for  designs  in  engineer- 
ing, civil  and  mechanical,  and  the  other 
sciences  in  which  conventional  presenta- 
tion is  used.  The  advantage  of  this  form 
of  convention  is,  that  it  leaves  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  misunderstanding,  which 
is  not  true  of  the  form  of  conventional 
presentation  employed  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  drawings 
are  not  purely  conventional  presen- 
tation, to  be  judged  by  fixed  rules  of 
convention,  but  are  pictorial  presenta- 
tions, which  claim  to  show  the  effect  the 
builder  will  produce,  then  why  produce, 
with  so  much  care  and  skill,  effects  in 
elevation,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
purest  forms  of  convention,  and  can 
never  be  seen  in  nature? 

If  these  drawings  are  a combination 
of  these  two  forms;  partly  conventional, 
partly  pictorial,  by  which  standard  are 
they  to  be  judged?  If  by  both,  where  is 
the  line  drawn  which  separates  these 
two  systems,  so  different  in  their  meth- 
ods ? 


/.  Stewart  Barney. 


A New  Type  of  Bank  Building 

The  New  Importers’  and  Traders’  National  Bank 


There  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
south  corner  of  Broadway  and  Murray 
Street,  in  New  York  City,  a six-story 
building  of  large  proportions,  that  is 
also  large  in  the  scale  of  its  architectural 
motives.  The  uninformed  passerby 
must  have  wondered  for  a long  time 
what  was  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
rather  unusual  structure  which  has 
much  of  the  air  of  a public  building, 
perhaps  some  department  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  view  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  City  Hall  across  the  park. 
Yet  more  remarkable  than  its  general 
external  appearance  is  the  fact  that  it 
covers  but  one  city  lot,  twenty-five  feet 
on  Broadway  and  one  hundred  on  Mur- 
ray street.  Surely  the  design  of  this 
building  must  contain  some  special  in- 
terest, if  not  for  the  outward  form 
which  the  design  has  taken,  then  for  the 
reasons  which  gave  rise  to  building  it 
at  all.  It  is  clearly  a new  type  of  build- 
ing, resulting  from  some  new  idea  of 
doing  something,  business.  Business 
house  it  surely  is,  being  the  new  quar- 
ters of  the  Importers’  and  Traders’ 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
old  banking  institutions  of  the  metropo- 
lis which  has  decided,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, that  a building  such  as  it  has 
chosen  to  build  here  will  most  facilitate 
its  business  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
press its  position  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Of  recent  years  it  had  about  become 
an  established  fact  that  if  a bank  in  one 
of  our  large  cities  desired  to  build  it- 
self new  quarters  there  were  open  to 
it  but  two  alternatives,  it  could  either 
erect  a one  or  two-story  monumental 
building  of  some  extent  (this  required 
invariably  a generous  ground  area),  or 
it  could  plan  for  itself  similar  accommo- 
dations in  the  lowest  floor  or  floors  of 
a towering  skyscraper.  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  is  highly  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  individuality  and 


the  dignity  of  the  institution,  but  a 
heavy  drain  on  its  resources,  with  no 
promise  of  future  return  on  the  invest- 
ment excepting  only  such  returns  as  in- 
creased business  would  bring.  The  sec- 
ond course,  while  it  entails  an  unques- 
tionable loss  of  importance  and  dignity 
to  the  institution,  the  earning  power  of 
the  rentable  area  above  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at.  There  never  has  been  any 
agreement  as  to  which  of  these  two 
schemes  was  really  the  more  profitable, 
both  methods  finding  successful  solu- 
tions under  a great  latitude  of  condi- 
tions in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere. 

Some  years  ago  the  directors  of  the 
Importers’  and  Traders’  National  Bank 
decided  that  their  old  building,  which 
New  Yorkers  will  no  doubt  recall  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  new  building,  was 
inadequate  for  its  purpose  and  must  be 
replaced  by  a more  ample  structure. 
The  acquisition  of  adjoining  lots  on 
Broadway  was  then  considered.  It  was 
thought  impracticable  to  house  the 
various  departments  of  the  bank  on  a 
lot  less  than  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred, 
and  even  a hundred  foot  frontage  was 
considered  a minimum  by  some  of  the 
directors.  After  mature  consideration 
and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Edward  Town- 
send, it  was  decided  to  reject  the  offers 
of  additional  frontage  and  to  build  on 
the  site  of  twenty-five  feet  on  Broadway 
by  one  hundred  on  the  street.  The  tra- 
ditional notion  that  in  order  to  properly 
carry  on  the  business  of  a bank  it  was 
necessary  to  house  all  its  employees  in 
one  vast  room  was  thrown  to  the  winds 
and  the  different  departments  were 
placed  on  separate  floors  and  connected 
by  abundant  elevator  service.  In  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors  are  ac- 
cordingly found  the  departments  for  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business ; the 
fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  corre- 
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spondence  department;  the  fifth  to  the 
directors’  suite,  and  the  sixth  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  bank. 

Now  that  the  opportunity  has  been 
had  to  test  the  practical  worth  of  the 
new  plan,  it  is  understood  that  the  of- 
ficers and  employees  are  delighted  with 


floor  space  to  each  department  than 
could  be  had  in  a plan  providing  one 
large  banking  room,  where  it  is  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  every  known 
space-saving  device  to  find  quarters  for 
all  the  employees.  The  difficult  problem 
of  natural  lighting  is  also  admirably 
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the  convenience  and  spaceousness  of 
their  new  quarters.  The  system  of  plac- 
ing the  departments  of  receiving  and 
note  teller,  paying  teller  and  discounts 
and  loans  on  three  separate  floors  greatly 
simplifies  the  conduct  of  business  in  each 
of  them,  isolates  the  lines  of  depositors 
and  gives  a more  generous  allowance  of 


solved  in  this  plan,  which  permits  of 
ample  direct  lateral  light  and  abundant 
ventilation  everywhere  on  all  the  floors. 

The  rear  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
the  service,  including  the  elevators, 
staircases,  toilet  rooms,  etc.  By  a close 
study  of  the  plan,  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Freedlander,  has  been  able  to  obtain 
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IMPORTERS’  AND  TRADERS’  NATIONAL  BANK— OFFICERS’  ROOM. 
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IMPORTERS’  AND  TRADERS’  NATIONAL  BANK— DIRECTORS’  ROOM. 
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in  each  banking  room  a maximum  area 
of  2,025  square  feet,  an  excess  of  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  lot  area. 

The  construction  of  the  bank  is  of 
steel  with  reinforced  concrete  floors  and 
with  the  exception  of  finished  floors  of 
oak,  no  wood  has  been  used. 

The  various  banking  rooms  are  fin- 
ished in  foreign  and  domestic  marbles 
and  Caen  stone,  while  the  directors' 
and  officers’  rooms  are  wainscotted  ;n 
Circassian  walnut  and  chestnut  respec- 
tively. 

The  mechanical  equipment  includes 
every  modern  convenience  that  could 
possibly  make  of  a bank  a more  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  work.  It  is 
lighted,  ventilated  and  cleaned  by  elec- 
tricity, and  capable  of  being  heated  by 
an  independent  steam  plant  located  in 
the  sub-basement. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
building  besides  its  aesthetic  and  archi- 
tectural expression  which  we  are  too 
prone  to  regard  as  a mere  finishing 
touch,  a something  that  the  architect 
puts  into  his  work  just  before  he  is 
ready  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands  and 
into  those  of  the  actual  constructor.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  and  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  much  in  modern 
architecture  is  conventional  and  purely 
decorative.  There  are  some  features  for 
the  meaning  of  which  we  no  longer  have 
to  inquire,  so  surely  though  uncon- 
sciously have  they  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  language  of  design.  The  re- 
sult of  using  in  our  architecture  these 
architecturalized  forms  need  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  artificiality  or  monotony. 
No  doubt  one  could  have,  if  desired,  a 
Corinthian  capital  with  its  leaves  in  more 
natural  positions,  but  if  one  objects  to 
the  sameness  of  the  leaves  one  must  ob- 
ject to  the  entire  feature  which  is  pure 
decoration  existing  nowhere  except  in 
architectural  monuments  and  in  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  the  column,  for 
example,  with  its  base  and  capital,  that 
feature  surely  was  never  properly  in- 
tended for  pure  decoration.  True  the 
Romans  used  it  so,  and  the  less  we  think 
of  their  architecture  for  so  doing.  It  is 
reassuring  to  see  in  Mr.  Freedlander’s 
design  for  the  bank  before  us  an  attempt 


to  continue  that  interest  for  reality  of 
construction  which  Mr.  George  B.  Post 
showed  in  his  design  of  the  great  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  room  on  Broad 
Street,  and  which,  a little  later,  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  & White  expressed  in 
their  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  at  West 
Point  and  in  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company’s  building  at  34th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  on  such  a course  that  American 
architecture  can  base  its  hope  of  salva- 
tion and  “indigenous”  growth  as  it  has 
been  expressed  in  recent  articles  in  this 
journal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
those  who  profess  “indigenous”  archi- 
tecture should  find  it  essential  to  break 
so  sharply  with  the  past  in  the  elements 
of  design.  Why  it  should  be  necessary 
for  them  to  invent  new  features  and  to 
suppress  anything  that  savors  too  much 
of  having  found  application  elsewhere 
under  other  conditions.  These  design- 
ers, it  would  seem,  lay  more  stress  on 
the  invention  of  motives  of  detail  than 
on  a wise  combination  of  them.  The 
modern  French  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  content  to  employ  in  its  designs 
what  others  have  previously  used  to  a 
good  purpose,  but  here  one  encounters 
an  almost  slavish  adherence  to  not  only 
features  of  detail,  but  of  combinations  of 
these  features  and  often  to  the  disregard 
of  the  conditions  to  be  met.  How  ad- 
mirable it  would  be  and  how  salutary 
for  modern  architecture,  for  these  two 
opposing  forces  are  operative  in  architec- 
ture anywhere,  if  they  could  be  brought 
closer  together  and  mingled,  giving 
each  the  advantages  of  the  other  and 
enabling  both  to  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  solving  the  present-day  prob- 
lems that  vex  the  architect  and  the  stu- 
dent. But  this,  perhaps,  is  sooner  said 
than  done,  and  time  alone  will  be  able 
to  bring  it  about  through  the  slowly,  but 
nevertheless  surely,  converging  courses 
which  the  two  forces  are  taking.  The 
one  is  surely  becoming  less  radical,  while 
the  other  is  becoming  less  conservative 
or  more  radical. 

The  design  of  the  Importers’  and 
Traders’  Bank  serves  perhaps  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  force  striving  to  rid 
itself  of  too  much  precedent,  depend- 
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ence  and  formula.  The  attempt  has 
produced  a design  with  which  one  can- 
not seriously  quarrel  in  the  main,  al- 
though some  of  the  details  are  open  to 
question,  aesthetically.  Could  the  de- 
signer, for  instance,  give  a substantial 
reason  why  he  treated  in  stone  the  sec- 
ond-story curtain-wall,  which  according 
to  the  colossal  order  which  divides  it 
into  bays,  it  nothing  less  than  a part  of 
the  screen  wall  running  up  through  the 
next  three  stories  and  frankly  rendered 
in  metal  and  glass?  Can  he  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  flat  arches  under  the 


architrave  of  his  order  on  the  fifth  floor  ? 
What  office  do  they  perform  in  the  de- 
sign. 

On  the  whole,  the  directors  of  the 
Importers’  and  Traders’  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  new  building, 
which  does  credit  to  the  institu- 
tion and  the  community  alike,  and 
in  the  novelty  of  its  arrangements, 
it  points  the  way  for  other  banking  in  ■ 
stitutions  who  are  now  or  will  soon  be 
in  a position  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
the  Importers’  and  Traders’. 

H.  W.  Frohne. 


IMPORTERS’  AND  TRADERS’  NATIONAL  BANK— ENTRANCE  DOORS 
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The  Paucity  of  Ideas  in  American  Architecture 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Architectural  Rec- 
ord : 

I hey  tell  us  that  there  were  seven 
original  jokes  and  that  every  alleged  new 
joke  is  but  a variation  upon  some  one  or 
several  of  those  few  originals.  There 
certainly  is  a sterling  lack  of  originality 
in  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  our  joke- 
smithing.  But  if  there  is  paucity  of  ex- 
pression there,  we  have  it  also  in  marked 
degree  in  our  architecture  and  in  fact  in 
everything  we  do.  Probably  it  is  nat- 
ural. Even  in  our  physiognomic  direc- 
tion there  are,  after  all.  but  few  variants 
in  the  human  face  and  those  variations 
interlace  and  repeat  in  the  different 
races.  But  for  the  nonce,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  architectural  phase  of  this 
very  broad  and  most  interesting  line  of 
speculative  reasoning. 

Perhaps  the  whole  thing  may  be  sim- 
mered down  to  the  realization  that  men 
are  more  or  less  sheeplike  and  follow  a 
leader  or  a beaten  path  instinctively  and 
never  think  of  doing  aught  else.  A few 
years  ago  Richardson  did  some  rattling 
good  work  with  his  clever  adaptations 
of  old  Romanesque  architecture.  Before 
that  there  had  not  been  very  much  of 
anything  really  definite  in  architecture 
since  the  old  Colonial  times  and  style — 
the  latter  simply  the  best  our  people 
could  do  with  the  classic  of  their  fore- 
bears with  the  ability,  the  materials  and 
the  money  at  hand.  Richardson  became 
the  vogue.  Clients  scrambled  over  one 
another  to  employ  him  and  the  other 
architects  did  their  best  to  emulate  his 
example,  with  the  result  that  we  had  a 
surfeit  of  Richardsonian  Romanesque 
badly  done.  Every  cross-roads  town  had 
something  that,  while  it  did  not  look  like, 
you  could  still  realize  was  patterned  after 
Richardson’s  splendid  Pittsburg  Court 
House.  I have  counted  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  United  States  Post 
Offices,  county  court  houses,  city  halls 
and  what-not.  “cribbed”  more  or  less 
■coldly  from  that  excellent  model,  but  alas 
and  alack,  ye  gods,  what  crude  attempts 
most  of  them  were  ! 


By  the  way,  how  much  better  has 
Richardson  been  treated  by  his  succes- 
sors on  that  Court  House  (I  mean  the 
original  one)  than  did  he  treat  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Albany  Capitol!  Messrs. 
Palmer  & Hornbostel  have  designed  a 
huge  tower,  of  which  the  at  one  time 
colossal  tower  of  the  Pittsburg  Court 
House  is  to  form  but  an  appendage.  The 
addition  is  to  be  vastly  more  important 
than  the  original  building,  but  they  have 
scrupulously  and  religiously  followed  the 
style  of  the  master  and  that  great  tower, 
when  completed,  will  apparently  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  design  and 
could  well  be  attributed  to  Richardson. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  took  hold 
of  the  Albany  Building  positively  ig- 
nored everything  that  had  been  done  be- 
fore and  started  off  on  a brand-new 
style,  adding  Romanesque  porches  to 
Renaissance  facades  and  doing  all  sorts 
of  things,  beautiful  as  they  may  have 
been  in  themselves,  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  done.  He  certainly  was  a great 
man.  but  the  ego  in  him  reigned  supreme 
and  he  lacked  that  fine  sense  of  balance, 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  that  will  make  a man  merge 
his  own  identity  into  a benefit  to  the 
greater  number  or  to  some  impersonal 
cause.  The  thanks  of  the  profession  are 
due  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Hornbostel 
for  the  splendid  lesson  they  have  given 
us  of  the  finer  ethics  in  our  practice  and 
the  real  artistic  appreciation  of  a consist- 
ent and  a completed  unit. 

After  we  had  gone  crazy  in  the  Rich- 
ardson line,  and  the  craze  had  held  swav 
for  lo,  many  years,  and  ad  nauseum,  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  was  projected  and 
Root  and  Hunt  and  Atwood  and  the 
other  really  clever  fellows  of  the  time 
harked  back  to  classic  forms  and  their 
variants  in  Renaissance  and  gave  us  a 
dream  city  that  for  beauty  and  consist- 
ency and  true  art  has  never  been  equaled 
or  approached  before  or  since  that  Ex- 
position. At  first,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fession rather  fought  shy  of  this  exam- 
ple. They  though  it  too  academic  and 
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inelastic  to  be  applied  to  their  commer- 
cial buildings.  But  the  people  them- 
selves, the  plain  peepul,  went  crazy 
over  that  Exposition  and  forgot  the  ma- 
chinery, the  good  things  to  eat  and 
everything  else  about  it  and  remembered 
and  now  remember  it  only  as  a collection 
of  beautiful  buildings.  They  actually 
taunted  the  profession  and  pertinently 
asked  why  they  could  have  something 
like  that  in  their  buildings.  Then  there 
swept  over  the  country  an  almost  tidal 
wave  of  classicism.  It  came  with  a rush 
and  a bang,  and  we  had  a rebirth  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term  renaissance. 
But  in  that,  too,  we  have  shown  our 
sheeplike  proclivities.  Beautiful  as 
classic  Architecture  is  when  well  done 
and  eminently  satisfying  as  it  should  be, 
it  has  been,  to  use  the  vernacular  “run 
into  the  ground.”  Verily  I dread  look- 
ing at  plans  of  any  proposed  building  for 
I know  exactly  what  the  exterior  is  going 
to  be.  It  will  be  one  of  three  themes, 
one  of  the  three  variations  upon  which 
all  else  today  is  founded  or  is  simply  a 
variant.  You  get  the  same  thing  in  a 
church  or  a city  hall,  in  a forty-story 
office  building,  or  a stable  or  a dog-ken- 
nel ; columns  that  support  nothing,  en- 
tablatures as  meaningless  and  where 
windows  ought  to  be,  and  a dome  cocked 
on  end  and  there  you  have  it.  Assuredly 
even  the  most  exotic  and  frantic  efforts 
made  by  some  poor  brother  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Art  Nouveau  are  a relief. 

It  surely  is  time  for  another  change. 
We  might  continue  to  adhere  to  classic 
forms  for  State  capitols  or  some  such 
formal  and  monumental  structures,  but 
in  Fleaven’s  name  let  us  try  and  do  some- 
thing else  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
ordinary  construction.  The  most  sensi- 
ble movement  is  toward  a frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  structural  necessities  of 
each  case.  The  honest  construction  of  a 
steel  framed  commercial  Colossus,  and 
then  decorating  parts  as  they  present 
themselves  as  best  and  most  artistically 
as  you  may.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  youngsters  who  have  followed  in  his 
wake,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  right 
track.  Though,  of  course,  as  in  every 
departure  from  a beaten  track,  religious 
or  otherwise,  men  with  their  new  found 


freedom  and  superabundant  zeal  feel 
that  they  must  run  away  from  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  they  have  to 
be  positively  and  totally  original  and  sin 
a bit  by  excessive  protestantism.  They 
simply  cannot  do  anything  as  other  peo- 
ple do  or  as  it  has  been  done  before.  The 
result  is  that  some  of  their  work  is,  to 
say  the  least,  freakish  in  the  extreme, 
strained  and  reminds  one  of  the  ultra- 
French  Art  Nouveau  that  is  inalienably 
connected  in  my  mind  with  poor  but  ex- 
cessive absinthe  and  cheap  cigarettes. 
But  this  new  school  will  tame  down  bye 
and  bye.  It  shows  signs  of  that  taming 
down  already,  and  we  may  hope,  if  not 
for  an  American  style,  at  least  for  some- 
thing that  will  be  truthful,  that  serves 
our  purposes,  that  is  susceptible  to  end- 
less variations,  and  that  will  satisfy  our 
cravings  for  artistic  variety. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  any- 
thing like  real  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  art  is  our  system  of 
competitions.  Of  late,  the  excellent 
move  has  been  made  of  placing  these  un- 
der the  control  of  a professional  advisor. 
In  fact,  we  run  in  ruts  in  that  as  well 
as  anything  else.  It  has  gotten  so  that 
one  of  three  or  four  men  is  bound  to  be 
the  advisor  or  judge  in  every  competi- 
tion. A wise  move  say  I,  but  one  that 
has  its  disadvantages,  too.  For  every- 
one of  those  three  or  four  men  is  a dyed- 
in-the-wool  school  man,  with  Renais- 
sance and  classicism,  etc.,  bulging  from 
every  pocket  and  tied  to  his  coat  tails. 
The  competing  architects  know  this,  and 
the  result  is  that  competitions  are  not 
fair  exhibits  of  how  each  man  would 
solve  the  problem  presented,  but  rather 
a guess  as  to  what  each  man  thinks  will 
hit  the  propensities  and  perjudices  of  the 
aforesaid  judge.  No  competitor  dare 
show  anything  out  of  the  hackneyed  and 
beaten  line.  He  knows  that  if  he  has 
not  the  regulation  colonnade  and  rusti- 
cated basement,  et  al.,  his  drawings  are 
going  to  be  “thrun  out”  incontinently. 
We  play  not  to  the  gallery,  but  to  the 
judge  and  to  the  latter’s  unprogressive- 
ness,  his  love  of  the  regular,  the  dear 
precedents,  is  attributable  the  lack  of 
much  real  advance,  and  the  absolute  fos- 
silization  of  our  art  architectural. 

F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 


NOTES  ©'COMMENTS 


MUST  A SITE 
BE  LAND  ? 


When  is  a site  not  a 
site  is  the  question  re- 
cently brought  before 
an  English  justice,  and 
the  decision  is  one  that 
must  be  of  interest  to 
a great  many  persons 
and  communities.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post,  John  Feeney,  bequeathed  to  the  cor- 
poration of  his  city  £50,000  for  the  erection 
of  a new  picture  gallery  “on  a site  provided 
by  the  Corporation.”  Splendid  municipal 
buildings  were  projected  on  Edmund  Street, 
and  the  question  arose  whether,  if  the  base- 
ment, ground  floor  and  part  of  the  first  floor 
were  used  for  offices,  the  balance  of  the 
structure — or  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
needed — might  not  be  used  for  the  gallery 
under  the  terms  of  this  bequest.  The  court 
decided  that  Mr.  Feeney’s  purpose  was  to 
restrict  his  legacy  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion as  distinguished  from  site,  and  there- 
fore that  the  word  site  should  be  interpreted 
in  this  connection  as  applying  to  a super- 
ficial area,  which  may  include  no  land  or 
ground  as  properly  understood.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  future  at  least  such  an  inter- 
pretation may  well  hold.  If  accepted,  any 
testator  who  so  desires  can  easily  insert 
henceforth  the  words  “separate  structure” 
to  indicate  his  wish  for  a distinct  building; 
and  if  he  is  not  particular  that  the  structure 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  designated 
and  nothing  else,  such  interpretation  may 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 


A PAMPHLET 
AND  A 
STORY 


City  beauty  enthu- 
siasts, once  the  butt  of 
scoff  and  scornful  ridi- 
cule by  “practical” 
business  men,  are  com- 
ing rapidly  into  their 
own.  Witness,  as  one 
significant  evidence 
among  many,  the  pamphlet  issued  by  a 
Western  manufacturing  company  that  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  making  a hand- 
some public  utility — an  act  significant  in 
itself.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  views 
of  beauty  spots  in  cities.  A portion  of  it, 
entitled  “The  City  Beautiful,”  speaks  of  the 
“efforts  now  being  exerted  throughout  the 
world  to  produce  a fair  cityhood,”  and  con- 
sludes  with  these  words,  ‘The  city  beauti- 


ful is  no  longer  a dream,  a mere  aspiration 
of  the  idealist,  but  an  accomplished  fact, 
largely  because  of  the  great  growth  of  the 
national  impulse  for  civic  improvement.” 
This  goes  further  in  its  statement  than  most 
of  the  enthusiasts  themselves  would  have 
ventured;  but  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a man- 
ufacturing concern — not  of  a civic  associa- 
tion whose  very  proper  business  it  is  always 
to  take  such  a position.  By  the  way,  a story 
was  put  in  circulation  last  summer — no 
doubt  by  the  dreadful  power  companies — to 
the  effect  that  for  a day  or  two  the  power 
tunnel  at  Niagara  was  absolutely  closed  and 
all  the  water  left  in  the  river,  so  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  tunnel  might  be  made; 
and  that  nobody — resident  or  visitor — knew 
the  difference,  though  the  volume  of  water 
that  went  over  the  Falls  was  being  as  care- 
fully observed  as  ever.  And  the  story  ap- 
pears to  be  true. 


MANCHES= 
TER’S  NEW 
BUILDING 
LAW 


The  new  building  by- 
laws which  have  been 
under  consideration  by 
the  city  of  Manchester, 
England,  for  two  or 
three  years,  have  been 
lately  adopted  by  the 
improvements  commit- 
tee. A summary  of  them  says  that  they 
provide  that  no  new  street  shall  be  less  than 
fourteen  yards  wide,  an  increase  of  two 

yards  on  the  former  minimum  width.  Main 

roads  must  be  fifty  feet  wide  instead  of  the 
previous  minimum  of  thirty-six  feet.  Long 
rows  of  houses,  all  of  one  pattern,  will  not 
be  sanctioned.  No  block  in  the  developing 
sections  must  contain  more  than  ten  houses, 
nor  cover  a frontage  of  more  than  100  yards. 
At  the  back  of  each  cottage  there  must  be 
an  area  of  not  less  than  250  feet,  an  advance 
of  100  feet.  No  blind  alleys  will  be  allowed 
in  future,  and  all  passages  must  lead  to 
main  streets.  The  committee  also  made  pro- 
vision that  staircases  in  all  houses  should 
be  fitted  with  hand  rails.  These  are  the 
main  points  of  the  new  by-laws.  They  will 
not  affect  houses  that  have  already  been 
built,  but  in  future  all  plans  that  come  be- 
fore the  committee  for  sanction  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  new  regulations.  On  the 
whole  they  seem  far  advanced.  The  require- 
ment of  space  at  the  back  of  cottages  is  cer- 
tainly very  liberal  for  a city  so  crowded  as 
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Manchester,  and  the  distinction  between 
“main”  roads  and  other  roads  is  an  inter- 
esting recognition  that  has  everywhere  been 
much  too  long  delayed. 


A MEMPHIS 
RESOLVE 


Whether  or  not  a 
resolution  which  was 
recently  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  City 
Club  of  Memphis  has 
influence  with  the  City 
Council,  toward  whom 
it  was  directed,  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  the  resolution 
is  something  to  note.  For  its  purpose  was 
to  urge  the  Council  to  pay  careful  attention 
henceforth,  in  the  extension  and  opening  of 
streets,  to  their  alignment,  with  a view  to 
architectural  and  landscape  effects.  Thus 
i he  resolution  gave  expression,  in  a Southern 
city,  to  a marked  development  of  that  new 
spirit  which  has  come  into  American  life — - 
the  spirit  which  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  purely  utilitarian  and  that  boasts  no 
more  of  economy  at  the  sacrifice  of  aesthe- 
tics. It  may  be  that  the  club  is  leading  intel- 
ligent public  spirit  and  that  the  Council  will 


lag  behind,  but  if  this  is  true— and  perhaps 
it  isn’t — it  would  be  only  a matter  of  to- 
day. The  leaven  is  working,  and  the  mor- 
row of  Memphis  may  be  expected  to  come 
apace.  It  is  notable  that  such  a resolution 
was  passed  not  by  a professional  club,  not  by 
architects  or  landscape  men,  and  before  any 
city  beautifier  had  aroused  the  people.  Citi- 
zens had  had  a vision  and  were  groping  to 
seize  it.  “Streets,”  says  the  resolve,  “are 
being  builded  for  the  future  and  not  as  tem- 
porary utilities,  and  nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  mar  their  harmony  and  beauty,” 
The  taxpayers  who  said  that  are  men  of  a 
new  stamp. 


The  disturbing  sug- 
gestion has  been  made 
that  it  would  be  well 
for  us  all — architects, 
owners  and  builders— 
to  do  some  worrying 
about  the  future  of  our 
reinforced  concrete 
constructions.  We  boastfully  claim  that  we 
build  for  the  future  in  such  work,  that  our 
structures  are  going  to  last  forever,  that 
they  can’t  be  burnt  up,  or  worn  out,  and 
hardly  can  be  blown  up,  that  we  have 
learned  how  to  cheat  the  future  by  creating 
a status  quo  that  will  be  present  always.  And 
that  is  just  why  we  ought  to  worry.  The 
years  will  bring  changes  of  style  and  need 
and  site.  Nothing  in  this  country  which  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  construction  that  is 


TROUBLE. 
FOR  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 


being  handed  over  to  the  relentless  grip  of 
concrete  is  likely  to  be  wanted  beyond  a 
generation  or  so.  The  architect,  advancing' 
in  his  artistic  mastery  of  the  new  material, 
is  going  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  the  owner— 
perhaps  a new  owner  in  the  course  of  years 
—is  going  to  want  the  site  for  another  pur- 
pose, the  character  of  the  neighborhood  hav- 
ing changed;  or,  at  least,  he  is  going  to  want 
the  building  more  up  to  date  in  its  fashion. 
But  what  can  be  done  about  it?  It  is  going 
to  cost  like  the  mischief  to  demolish  this 
thing  that  we  are  building  to-day  “to  last 
forever.”  Not  wrecking,  but  costly  quarry  • 
ing,  is  the  term  that  will  have  to  be  used  to 
describe  the  annihilation  of  the  structure 
that  is  now  being  so  light-heartedly  ordered 
and  constructed.  We  have  been,  perhaps, 
just  a little  too  smart.  The  one  comfort  is 
that  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  our  succes- 
sors’, much  more  than  it  will  be  ours. 


FOREIGN 
CRITICS  ON 
AMERICAN 
CITY  PLANS 


Americans  who  are 
interested  in  scientific 
town  planning  are  so 
accustomed  to  lookinar 
across  the  sea  tor  in- 
struction, that  the 
question  of  how  our 
American  work  may 
look  to  foreign  eyes  is  quite  a novel  thought. 
In  a pamphlet  containing  the  more  or  less 
informal  addresses  made  at  a town-planning 
conference  in  the  Guildhall  in  London,  last 
October,  there  are,  however,  some  general 
descriptions  of  American  progress  in  this 
direction.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  England,  is 
quoted — in  the  annoying  English  method  of 
indirect  quotation — as  follows:  “America 

had  carried  out  town-planning  to  a certain 
extent,  and  with  that  marvelous  expenditure 
of  energy  and  money  which  one  expects  from 
our  American  relations;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  parks  and  the  way  they  con- 
nected them  with  each  other  by  wide  boule- 
vards, was  the  admiration  of  all  town  au- 
thorities in  Germany,  which  was  pre-emi- 
ently  the  land  of  town  critics.”  Sir  Aston 
Webb,  lately  returned  from  this  country,  is 
quoted  in  these  words:  “America  was  at- 

tempting at  present  to  do  town  planning 
without  any  compulsory  powers,  and  all  -who 
had  been  there  would  agree  with  him  in  say- 
ing that  they  were  doing  a magnificent  work 
for  their  towns.  They  did  it  by  exciting 
public  interest  in  the  question,  and  starting 
up  a desire  among  the  residents  in  the  town 
to  see  their  towns  more  beautiful,  more  sani- 
tary, and  more  fit  for  human  beings  to  live 
in  than  the  outskirts  of  their  towns  at  pres- 
ent were.  They  devoted  part  of  their  ener- 
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gies  to  what  was  called  the  park  system, 
another  part  to  their  dock  system  (if  the 
town  happened  to  be  a seaport)  and  they  de- 
voted another  portion  to  the  laying  out  of 
the  streets  themselves.  Their  plan  was  to 
prepare  a scheme;  to  lay  it  before  all  those 
citizens  who  were  likely  to  have  influence, 
and  by  degrees  that  scheme  took  shape.  And 
a very  great  deal  of  good  had  been  done  in 
that  way.”  This  is  a pretty  accurate  de- 
scription; and  that  our  plans,  developed  for 
the  most  part  without  foreign  suggestion, 
are  in  general  so  well  thought  of,  by  those 
to  whom  we  are  now  beginning  to  turn  for 
instruction,  is  certainly  gratifying. 


PUBLIC 

BUILDING 

SITES 


The  discussion  re- 
garding the  site  for  the 
new  custom  house  in 
Boston  is  illustrative 
of  a very  common  but 
too  little  understood 
condition.  The  govern- 
ment appropriated  half 
a million  dollars  for  a site.  This  is  not  nearly 
as  much  as  was  desired,  not  as  much  as  the 
Boston  representatives  in  Congress  tried  to 
secure,  not  as  much  as  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  secure;  but  the  old 
drama,  made  familiar  by  many  a congress, 
was  enacted  with  Economy  and  Bargain  in 
the  title  roles.  In  the  house  the  aggregate 
carried  by  the  public  building  bill  was  greatly 
reduced  from  that  granted  by  the  senate; 
and  then,  that  there  might  be  no  hard  feel- 
ing, it  was  spread  among  just  as  many 
states  and  districts  as  in  its  original  form, 
the  only  difference  being  that — everybody 
contributing  to  the  economy — the  appropri- 
ation was  spread  more  thinly.  So  Boston 
got  a half  million  only,  for  the  site.  After  an 
official  examination  of  the  various  obtain- 
able sites,  James  K.  Taylor,  as  supervising 
architect  of  the  Treasury,  announced  every 
one  of  those  proposed  “architecturally  un- 
available”— that  is,  as  unworthy  of  the  use 
desired  to  be  made  of  it.  This  is  an  opinion 
in  which  the  Boston  architectural  profession 
concurred,  and  the  building  is  held  up.  Now 
the  point  of  the  case  is  its  illustration  of  the 
unfairness  of  that  method  of  a uniform  cut- 
ting down  which  seems  to  the  rural  con- 
gressman so  eminently  fair.  A small  town 
is  to  have  a new  post  office.  The  senate 
bill  has  appropriated,  we.  will  say,  $10,000 
for  a site.  The  bill  is  cut  down  in  the  house, 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  town  is  con- 
sequently reduced  to  $8,000 — no  very  seri- 
ous matter,  for  in  a small  town  there  are  a 
multitude  of  sites  at  $8,000  that  are  almost 
as  good  as  those  at  $10,000.  But  in  the  big 
city,  the  reduction,  for  example,  from  $500,- 


.000  to  $400,000,  for  site  may  mean  all  the 
difference  between  a location  that  is  com- 
monplace and  one  that  is  architecturally 
very  desirable.  In  fact,  that  is  just  what 
it  generally  does  mean;  or  it  may,  as  in  the 
Boston  instance,  hold  up  the  building  alto- 
gether, because  there  is  absolutely  no  proper 
site  to  be  obtained  at  the  lower  figure.  And 
there  is  one  more  consideration.  It  would 
be  better  civic  economy  for  the  government 
to  place  the  building  for  which  it  is  expend- 
ing in  a large  city  several  million  dollars, 
on  the  most  desirable  site,  than  to  place 
the  $50,000  or  $100,000  structure  of  the  lit- 
tle town — which  will  soon  be  outgrown — on 
the  best  site,  to  the  detriment  of  the  big 
building.  If  one  or  the  other  must  suffer 
in  the  good  cause  of  economy,  it  surely  were 
better  to  economize  on  the  site  of  the  little 
building  than  of  the  great. 


THE  HARVEST 
OF  THE  YEARS 


A series  of  articles 
giving  the  history  of 
Wall  Street  as  a thor- 
oughfare have  recently 
been  running  in  Harp- 
ers’ Magazine  under 
the  attractive  title, 
“The  Story  of  a 
Street.”  In  the  aggregate  they  contain  many 
more  words  than  has  been  used  in  the  his- 
tory of  considerable  towns,  and  yet  one  is 
impressed  by  their  utter  inadequacy  fully 
to  tell  their  story — by  the  hoplessness,  in- 
deed, of  any  one  ever  writing  “the  story 
of  a street.”  Wall  Street,  of  course,  would 
be  an  especially  baffling  subject — -perhaps 
the  most  difficult  street  in  the  United  States 
to  tell  the  story  of;  for  who  can  make  rec- 
ord of  all  that  goes  on  upon  even  the  quiet- 
est thoroughfare  and  of  all  that  results 
therefrom?  The  biography  of  every  person 
living  upon  it,  or  who  has  ever  lived  upon 
it,  would  make  only  a beginning  of  the  tale. 
The  mere  history  of  the  structures  upon  its 
edge  would  be  incomplete  without  the  story 
of  the  dreams  and  heartaches  of  their  de- 
signers and  builders.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
curiously  interesting  story  that  is  told,  if 
one  keeps  in  mind  the  physical  Wall  Street 
of  to-day.  However  long  may  seem  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
when  looking  backward,  it  does  not  seem  a 
great  period  if  one  begin  at  a date  within  his 
own  memory  and  carry  it  forward.  Doing 
this,  and  noting  how  the  gardens  of  Wall 
Street  have  disappeared  and  the  houses  have 
changed  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  one  may  well  speculate  as  to  the 
future.  For  even  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  Wall  Street  property  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  expensive  in  the  city — 
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rents  at  £70  the  year  and  taxes — and  its 
character  fixed.  In  1789  there  was  dedi- 
cated on  Wall  Street  Federal  Hall — designed 
by  Major  L’Enfant  and  believed  by  the 
city  to  be  “a  monument  of  the  ages.” 
“Certainly,”  says  the  historian,  “no  building 
of  such  imposing  proportions  or  such  artis- 
tic design  had  ever  been  projected  in  any 
American  city,  and  the  sum  expended  on 
its  construction  was  wholly  unprecedented. 
At  its  completion  it  not  only  realized  but 
surpassed  all  expectations.  . . . Indeed,  the 
marble  pavement,  the  painted  ceilings,  the 
crimson  damask  canopies  and  hangings  and 
handsome  furniture  were  considered  alto- 
gether too  magnificent  by  the  anti-Federal- 
ist  press,  which  saw  in  them  new  proofs  of 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  bitterly  attacked  the  dis- 
tinguished architect,  who  in  the  end  received 
little  glory  and  no  pay  for  his  services.” 
The  building  was  fated  to  have  a very  short 
history,  and  the  only  mark  it  has  left  is  a 
jog  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets — as  if  in  judgment  on  such 
profligate  extravagance.  But  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  costliness  of  the 
present  Stock  Exchange,  or  of  the  interior 
finish  that  distinguishes  the  foyers  of  the 
Singer  and  City  Investing  Company’s  build- 
ings, and  how  are  these  products  going  to 
be  esteemed  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  now? 


While  the  English 
town-planning  bill  has 
had  in  general  the  ap- 
A SUGGES=  proval,  and  the  earnest 

TIVE  PROTEST  support,  of  those  in 

England  who  are  best 
qualified  to  discuss  it, 
there  has  been — as  re- 
cently summarized  here — some  suggestive 
and  interesting  criticism  of  various  details. 
This  criticism  has  been  largely  against  the 
failure  properly  to  safeguard,  as  the  bill’s 
critics  believe,  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of 
good  town-planning.  To  this  charge  Ray- 
mand  Unwin — architect  for  the  Hampstead 
Suburb  Trust  and  the  First  Garden  City, 

Limited — has  recently  returned  in  a long 
communication  to  the  London  “Times.”  His 
earnest  championship  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  his  own  town-planning  work,  give 
much  significance  to  his  words.  He  says: 
“The  preparation  of  a plan  which  is  to  gov- 
ern the  future  development  of  a town  is  an 
event  of  unique  importance  in  its  history. 
By  this  plan  the  future  of  the  town  must  to 
a very  great  extent  be  determined,  its  suc- 
cess made  or  marred  to  a degree  almost  ir- 
revocable. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 


that  this  plan  should  not  be  hurriedly  pre- 
pared, that  it  should  be  based  on  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  town  and  its  development,  that,  in  fact, 
it  should  be  the  very  best  plan  which  human 
art  and  forethought  can  create  after  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  local  con- 
ditions of  the  existing  town  and  of  the  site 
to  be  developed.”  Reciting  then  the  method 
of  procedure  laid  down  in  the  bill,  he  urges 
a change  to  the  extent  that  the  central  au- 
thority shall  be  called  upon  for  advice  be- 
fore, instead  of  after,  a scheme  has  been 
locally  prepared.  He  well  says:  “If  a town 
development  plan  is  submitted  by  a local 
authority  to  the  central  authority  after  it  is 
made,  the  central  authority  is  practically 
confined  to  destructive  criticism,  mainly  on 
matters  of  detail.  Such  criticism  can  at  the 
very  best  prevent  a few  glaring  mistakes, 
eliminate  a few  of  the  worst  features  from 
the  plan,  but  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  se- 
cure that  the  plan  should  be  a good  one. 
We  shall  have  numerous  municipalities  at- 
tempting to  do  that  which  in  this  country 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  in  a few 
isolated  cases.  Beyond  a mere  handful  of 
people  there  is  little  experience,  either  pro- 
fessional or  lay,  little  knowledge  of  what 
has  already  been  done  and  proved  in  other 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  a central 
authority  with  ample  opportunity  for  se- 
curing such  skilled  advice  as  is  obtainable, 
for  collecting  from  all  countries  fruits  of 
their  practice  and  experience.  Surely  this 
is  a case  in  which  the  function  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  should  be  to  advise  and  sug- 
gest to  the  local  authority,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authority  the  whole  of  their  information,  to 
put  them  on  the  right  track,  to  make  sug- 
gestions on  the  particular  plan  such  as  ex- 
perience gained  in  other  places  would  en- 
able them  to  do,  and  to  do  this  at  a time 
and  in  a form  when  such  suggestions  would 
not  only  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  local 
authority,  but  when  they  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. Any  one  who  has  prepared  a plan 
of  any  sort  knows  how  much  more  valuable 
and  acceptable  suggestions  are  if  made  be- 
fore the  preparation  of  the  plan  than  if  the 
same  suggestions  come  in  the  form  of  criti- 
cism after  it  has  been  made.  On  the  ground 
of  economy  alone,  this  should  commend  it- 
self.” There  could  hardly  be  better  put  an 
argument  for  referring  to  experts  before 
attempting  locally  the  great  work  of  replan- 
ning a town.  It  is  not  a work  that  can  be 
satisfactorily  done,  as  Americans  have  too 
often  assumed,  in  the  odd  moments  snatched 
from  other  professional  duties. 
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THE  NEW  CHICAGO  & NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  TERMINAL. 


The  New  Chicago  Terminal  for  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway 


While  getting  ready  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  for  the  first  time, 
realized  that  the  city  was  cut  up  in  all 
directions  by  a network  of  railway  tracks 
at  street  level  and  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
eliminate  all  these  danger  spots.  Since 
that  time  the  work  of  track  elevation 
has  gone  forward  until  to-day  almost  all 
the  great  railways  entering  the  city  come 
in  on  an  elevation  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  above  street  level.  This  improve- 
ment has  already  involved  an  expenditure 
of  very  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  still 
the  work  goes  forward.  Soon  after  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany began  the  work  of  elevating  their 
tracks  in  the  outlying  districts,  the  man- 
agement of  the  railway  realized  that  the 
location  of  their  present  terminal  at 
Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets  was  in  no  way 
adequate  to  their  present  needs,  and  gave 
no  opportunity  for  future  expansion,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  search  for  a 
location  which  would  allow  them  to  build 
a terminal  station  which  would  not  only 
supply  their  wants  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  would  also  give  to  their  pa- 
trons every  possible  convenience  and  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

After  several  years  spent  in  carefully 
studying  the  question  from  every  point 
of  view,  the  railway  company  decided 
that  Madison  Street,  from  its  natural  po- 
sition on  the  city  map  was  bound  to  be- 
come more  and  more  the  great  artery 
of  the  city  east  and  west.  The  difficulties 


of  crossing  the  river  convinced  them  that 
their  great  terminal  had  best  be  located 
on  what  is  known  as  the  West  Side,  but 
as  near  the  central  portion  of  the  city  as 
possible.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  purchase  for  the  station  and 
shed  of  the  block  of  land  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Madison,  on  the  east  by  Canal, 
on  the  west  by  Clinton  and  on  the  north 
by  Lake  Streets.  This  decision,  of 
course,  involved  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional property  north  and  west  of  the 
proposed  station  for  the  elevation  of  all 
the  tracks  entering  the  Terminal.  The 
station  proper  occupies  the  entire  block 
between  Canal  and  Clinton  Streets,  front- 
ing south  on  Madison  Street  and  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  deep  ex- 
clusive of  the  shed,  which  joins  the  head 
house  and  extends  north  along  Canal 
and  Clinton  Streets  approximately  one 
thousand  feet.  The  main  building  will 
be  of  grey  Maine  granite  and  the  walls 
enclosing  the  shed  will  be  of  a mottled 
grey  brick  to  match  the  granite  as  closely 
as  possible  with  granite  trimmings,  such 
as  base  mouldings,  string  courses  and 
cornice.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington Boulevard,  which  is  the  first  of 
the  two  streets  crossed  by  the  superstruc- 
ture, belongs  to  and  is  a part  of  the  Chi- 
cago Park  System,  the  Park  Commission 
demanded  a special  architectural  han- 
dling of  that  part  of  the  shed  crossing 
this  boulevard  so  the  bridge-like  treat- 
ment of  this  crossing  will  be  entirely  of 
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THE  NEW  CHICAGO  & NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  TERMINAL— VIEW  SHOWING  THE 
WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD  PASSAGE  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

Chicago,  111.  Frost  & Granger,  Architects. 


granite.  In  planning  this  station  the  aim 
of  the  railway  company  has  been  to  in 
every  way  consider  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  traveling  public.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  main  entrance  is  on 
Madison  Street,  where  one  enters  under  a 
granite  colonnade,  of  which  the  columns, 
of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  are  seven  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  while  the  shaft 
of  each  column  from  base  to  cap  is  sixtv- 
one  feet.  Immediately  back  of  this  col- 
onnade, entered  by  three  great  arches, 
is  a vaulted  vestibule,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  wide,  twenty-two  feet 
deep  and  forty  feet  high.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  vault  of  this  vestibule  are  all  of 
granite  similar  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  at  each  end  of  this  main 
vestibule  are  broad  granite  stairways  to 
the  main  waiting  room  on  the  track  level 
floor.  Similar  vestibules,  of  slightly  sim- 
pler architectural  treatment,  give  en- 
trance from  Canal  and  Clinton  Streets. 

The  public  space  for  the  circulation  of 
travelers  at  the  street  level  is  two  hun- 
dred by  ninety-two  feet.  Opening  from 
this  central  space  and  occupying  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  by  fifty-two 
feet,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing between  the  Madison  and  Canal 
Street  vestibules,  is  the  ticket  office,  while 
in  the  opposite  or  southwest  corner  be- 
tween the  Madison  and  Clinton  Street 
vestibules  is  a lunch  room  eighty-five  by 
fifty-two  feet  in  size.  Back  of  what  is 
marked  on  the  plan  as  “public  space” 
are  carriage  approaches  from  Canal  and 
Clinton  Streets  and  Washington  Boule- 


vard and  also  the  place  for  checking  bag- 
gage. From  the  centre  of  the  “public 
space”  opposite  the  Madison  Street  en- 
trance rises  a marble  stairway  twenty-six 
feet  in  width  and  leading  directly  to  the 
train  concourse  and  also  to  the  main 
waiting  room.  On  the  track  level  floor 
is  located  the  main  waiting  room  two 
hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size  and 
eighty-five  feet  high.  At  the  East  end  of 
this  waiting  room  and  really  a part  of  it 
is  another  more  retired  waiting  room 
fifty-six  by  seventy-two  feet  in  size  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  From  this  more 
retired  end  of  the  main  waiting  room 
open  the  smoking  room,  barber  shop 
and  men’s  toilet  rooms ; the  newsstand 
and  parcel  check-room  are  located  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  main  room.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  main  waiting 
room  are  located  a dining  room  fifty-six 
by  seventy  feet  and  the  women’s  retiring 
rooms.  Several  novel  features  have  been 
introduced  in  connection  with  the 
women’s  department.  In  the  mezzanine 
floor  extending  over  the  dining  room  and 
women's  room  are  to  be  found  a tea 
room  and  rest  rooms  for  women ; also 
a children’s  room  for  the  convenience  of 
small  people  who  may  have  to  wait  sev- 
eral hours  between  through  trains. 
Skilled  trained  nurses  will  always  be  in 
attendance  in  this  department.  All  of 
these  secondary  rooms  for  women  open 
on  to  an  attractive  gallery,  where  women 
and  children  may  sit  in  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion and  look  down  upon  the  constantly 
passing  crowds  in  the  waiting  room  be- 
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Transverse  Section  Through  Waiting  Room  and  Concourse. 


Longitudinal  Section  Through  Waiting  Room. 
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low.  The  suburban  business  of  the 
Northwestern,  always  large,  has  in  the 
past  few  years  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  owing  to  the  almost  phenomenal 
growth  of  Chicago’s  suburbs.  The  rest 
of  the  mezzanine  floor  is  given  up  to  bath 
and  dressing  rooms  for  men. 

These  dressing  rooms  are  planned  to 


pointed  as  any  first-class  restaurant,  and 
then  attend  the  theatre  or  else  dine  out 
with  none  of  the  bother  of  picking  up 
baggage  at  different  places.  Between 
the  main  waiting  room  and  the  trains  is 
the  concourse  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide  with  ample 
stairways  giving  on  to  Canal  and  Clinton 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  MAIN  WAITING  ROOM— THE  CHICAGO  & NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY  TERMINAL. 

Chicago,  111.  Frost  & Granger,  Architects. 


accommodate  “commuters”  who  come 
into  town  in  the  morning  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  through  the  evening. 
Suit  cases  can  be  checked  on  arrival  and 
later  in  the  afternoon  their  owners  can 
comfortably  bathe  and  dress  at  the  sta- 
tion in  private  rooms  and  either  dine 
there  in  the  large  dining  room  off  the 
waiting  room,  which  will  be  as  well  ap- 


Streets  at  either  end  and  with  the  main 
stairway  to  Madison  Street  in  the  centre. 
This  concourse  is  to  be  entirely  enclosed 
in  glass  on  four  sides,  the  pilasters  be- 
tween the  great  glass  openings  and  all 
the  architectural  features  being  covered 
with  tile  of  a delicate  color,  all  capitals 
and  molded  courses  being  of  terra 
cotta  of  a dull  satin  finish  to  harmonize 
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with  the  tiled  walls  in  color.  Stretch- 
ing away  to  the  north  for  a thousand 
feet  is  the  train  shed,  which  will  be  low 
and  of  the  Bush  type  with  open  slots 
above  the  centre  of  each  track  to  carry 
all  smoke  and  gases  from  the  locomotives 
directly  out  of  doors. 

The  remaining  space  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  main  building  will  be  used 
as  offices  for  the  officials  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  station. 

This  brief  description  of  the  building 
between  Madison  Street  and  Washing- 
ton Boulevard  is  plainly  illustrated  by 
the  two  plans  accompanying  this  paper. 
If  a family  arrive  at  the  Madison  Street 
entrance,  the  man  can  send  his  wife  and 
children  direct  to  the  main  waiting  room 
by  either  of  the  stairways  at  the  ends  of 
the  main  vestibule.  On  entering  the  pub- 
lic space  he  purchases  his  tickets  at  the 
ticket  office  in  the  southeast  corner, 
crosses  the  public  space  and  checks  his 
baggage  in  the  large  room  for  that  pur- 
pose directly  opposite  the  ticket  office, 
sends  a telegram,  if  necessary,  in  either 
of  the  offices  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stair- 
way and  mounting  this  stairway  rejoins 
his  family  in  the  main  waiting  room, 
having  taken  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  steps,  or,  if  tickets,  etc.,  have  already 
been  attended  to,  he  crosses  the  public 
space  and  goes  directly  to  his  train.  It  is 
calculated  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  daily  can  easily  circulate 
between  trains  and  streets  without  incon- 
veniencing each  other. 

North  of  Washington  Boulevard  the 
space  on  the  street  level  below  the  tracks 
is  to  be  used  as  stands  for  cabs  and 
automobiles,  for  handling  emigrants  for 
whose  use  large  and  convenient  quarters 
are  provided  along  Clinton  Street  and  for 
a suburban  concourse.  This  suburban 
concourse  is  a space  sixty  feet  wide  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  sit- 
uated halfway  between  Washington 
Boulevard  and  Randolph  Street,  with 
stairways  to  each  of  the  sixteen  tracks 
above.  The  walls  will  be  lined  with  deli- 
cately colored  dull  enamel  brick  embel- 
lished with  terra-cotta  architectural  treat- 
ment around  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
it  is  felt  that  this  concourse  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  all  passengers  going 


to  or  coming  from  localities  north  of 
Washington  Boulevard.  The  space  under 
the  tracks  between  this  concourse  and 
Randolph  Street  and  North  of  Randolph 
Street  is  given  up  to  the  handling  and 
distribution  of  baggage,  mail  and  ex- 
press. All  outgoing  baggage  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  large  baggage  room,  i8qx 
200  feet,  situated  just  south  of  Washing- 
ton Boulevard  and  distributed  by  eleva- 
tors and  subways  to  the  large  elevators 
located  between  each  track  north  of  Ran- 
dolph Street.  North  of  Lake  Street  the 
railway  company  will  erect  a large 
power  plant  of  their  own,  which  will  be 
part  of  the  general  architectural  group. 
In  the  basement  under  the  main  station 
are  located  the  kitchens,  butcher  shop, 
store  and  refrigerator  rooms,  also  locker 
rooms  for  male  and  female  employees, 
with  rest  rooms  attached.  All  of  these 
basement  rooms  will  be  thoroughly  light- 
ed, heated  and  ventilated  by  power  fur- 
nished from  the  company’s  own  plant. 

From  this  brief  description  and  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  one  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  thought  which  has  controlled 
the  planning  of  the  entire  scheme,  namely 
the  handling  of  large  crowds  of  people 
with  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and 
convenience  for  each  individual.  The 
same  illustrations  give  a very  adequate 
idea  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
whole.  The  exterior  material,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  a light  grey  Maine  gran- 
ite. The  style  of  the  building  is  a free 
use  of  early  Italian  Renaissance  with  a 
lofty  Doric  portico  on  Madison  Street  to 
indicate  the  entrance  to  a great  city.  The 
length  of  this  portico  with  its  flanking 
pavilions  is  coincident  with  and  expresses 
on  the  exterior  the  length  of  the  main 
waiting  room  whose  roof,  covered  with 
a dull  red  shingle  tile,  rises  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  The  pavilions  at  the 
ends  of  the  entrance  portico  are  crowned 
with  low  clock  towers  surmounted  by 
domes,  all  of  granite.  The  walls  of 
the  large  “public  space”  on  the  street 
level  floor  are  to  be  lined  with  a deli- 
cately tinted  dull-finished  tile,  all  col- 
umns, mouldings  and  architectural  fea- 
tures being  of  dull  finished  terra  cotta. 
The  ceiling  of  this  “public  space”  will 
be  arched  tile  construction  of  a tone  to 
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harmonize  with  the  walls  and  columns. 
The  lunch  room  will  be  wainscoted  with 
V erde  Antique  marble  with  plaster  panels 
above,  the  Canal  and  Clinton  Street  en- 
trances with  tile  to  the  height  of  ceilings. 
All  walls  of  the  room  for  checking  bag- 
gage and  carriage  and  automobile  ap- 
proaches and  the  subways  at  Washington 
Boulevard  and  Randolph  and  Lake 
Streets  will  be  lined  with  enamel  brick  of 
a delicate  fawn  color. 

The  main  waiting  room  on  the  track 
level  floor,  which  is  the  principal  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  station,  will  be 
treated  like  a great  Roman  atrium  with 
a barrel  vault  roof.  The  pilasters  and 
entire  order  up  to  the  spring  of  the  vault 
are  to  be  dull  finished  light  pink  Tennes- 
see marble.  All  columns  standing  free 
will  be  of  Greek  Cippolino  marble,  whose 
delicate  green  hue  will  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  the  greenish  bronze  of  the 
metal  work  framing  the  glass  between  the 
pilasters.  At  first  thought  the  idea  of  the 
architects  was  to  treat  the  barrel  vault 
of  the  ceiling  in  plaster  richly  coffered 
and  ornamented,  but  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  keeping  such 
decoration  clean  in  a smoky  commercial 
city  it  was  decided  to  abandon  this  treat- 
ment and  build  the  vault  of  ornamental 
tile  construction,  with  richly  ornamented 
ribs  of  terra  cotta  of  a color  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  marble  of  the  walls.  This 
great  waiting  room  is  directly  lighted  by 
two  semi-elliptical  windows  sixty  feet  in 
diameter  at  either  end  of  the  vault  and 
by  ten  semi-circular  lunettes  piercing 
the  vault,  five  on  each  side.  The  lesser 
waiting  room  at  the  east  of  this  main 
room  is  to  be  finished  in  similar  manner 
and  is  lighted  directly  by  three  large  win- 
dows giving  on  to  Canal  Street. 

The  furniture  of  these  waiting  rooms, 
and  in  fact  all  public  rooms,  will  be  of 
Mexican  mahogany.  The  benches  will 
be  lighted  by  handsome  standard  lamps, 
while  the  vault  illumination  will  be  by  a 
row  of  incandescent  lamps  concealed  in 
the  cornice.  The  spring  of  the  vault  in 
the  main  waiting  room  is  fifty-two  feet 
from  the  floor  and  the  crown  of  the  vault 
eightv-five  feet.  At  the  West  end  of  the 


main  waiting  room  is  the  dining 
room,  wainscoted  with  Verde  Antique 
marble  to  the  height  of  the  window 
stools.  The  walls  are  divided  into  panels 
by  fluted  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order.  It 
is  intended  to  have  the  space  between 
these  pilasters  richly  decorated  by  some 
noted  mural  painter.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  will  also  be  richly  decorated.  The 
women’s  room  and  smoking  room  will 
have  marble  wainscoting  with  decorated 
panels  above  and  beamed  and  coffered 
ceilings. 

In  the  tea  room  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  a special  feature  will  be  made  of 
the  wainscoting,  which  will  be  of  tile  to 
the  height  of  the  doors  crowned  with  a 
decorative  tile  frieze  in  color,  with  a 
moss  green  tile  floor.  All  secondary 
rooms,  such  as  toilet  rooms,  barber  shop, 
baths,  etc.,  and  all  corridors  in  the  office 
portion  will  have  high  marble  wainscot- 
tings  and  all  floors  throughout  the  sta- 
tion will  be  either  of  marble  or  tile  to 
harmonize  in  each  case  with  the  color  of 
the  walls. 

For  fuller  comprehension  of  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  the  writer  depends  upon 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  pa- 
per, the  arrangement  and  number  of 
tracks  in  the  train-shed  and  the  location 
of  the  baggage  elevators  being  plainly 
shown  on  the  plan.  At  present  there  are 
seventy-eight  through  trains  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  suburban  trains  daily 
entering  and  departing  from  the  train- 
shed,  and  in  planning  the  structure  suffi- 
cient space  has  been  provided  not  only 
for  present  needs,  but  for  the  demands  of 
the  future. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  has  been 
the  constant  effort  of  both  the  railway 
company  and  the  architects  to  build  a 
station  which  would  primarily  handle  all 
the  terminal  business  of  a vast  railway 
system  while  furnishing  every  conveni- 
ence to  the  traveling  pubic  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  to  the  city  a build- 
ing which  would  express  its  purpose  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  a credit  not  only 
to  the  municipality  but  also  to  the  cor- 
poration for  which  it  stands. 

Alfred  Hoyt  Granger. 
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The  German  Theatre  in  New  York 


The  building  of  a theatre  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  archi- 
tect of  today,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
class  of  buildings  which  has  under- 
gone a more  complete  transformation 
in  planning,  designing  and  decorative 
treatment.  There  has  been  a steady 
tendency,  as  conditions  of  civilization 
became  more  and  more  complex,  to  con- 
fine the  artistic  freedom  of  the  theatre 
and  to  stultify  its  purpose.  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  times  the  building  of  a the- 
atre was  an  act  of  public  importance  and 
to  be  classed  only  with  the  erection  of 
a temple.  The  theatre  in  those  epochs 
was  a structure  more  closely  allied  to 
and  dependent  upon  its  natural  sur- 
roundings than  any  other  form  of 
structure.  It  was  designed  with  the 
highest  prevailing  motives  of  architec- 
tural art,  in  the  conspicuous  location 
deserving  of  a public  monument.  It 
was  open  to  the  view  of  the  spectator 
on  all  sides  and  to  the  audience  it  was 
a colossal  outdoor  room  built  of  the 
most  permanent  materials  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  a structure  of  which 
the  background  was  Nature  and  the 
ceiling  the  Heavens. 

But  gradually  all  this  has  been 
changed ; the  theatre  of  today  has  so 
little  in  common  with  its  distinguished 
prototype  that  to  a Greek  or  a Roman 
it  would  be  practically  unrecognizable. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  changed  from 
a public  monument  to  an  enterprise  un- 
dertaken solely  for  private  gain.  It  is 
no  longer  a free-standing  open-air  en- 
closed space,  but  a stuffy,  indoor  room 
which  is  in  America  often  so  incon- 
spicuous outwardly  as  not  to  exist  at 
all  to  the  passerby.  All  he  sees  is  a 
door,  an  entrance,  which  is  scarcely  as 
large  as  the  entrances  to  some  of  our 
great  commercial  buildings.  Nor  is 
the  interior  more  inviting,  the  first  im- 
pression being  one  of  confinement  and 
restriction,  on  entering  he  traverses  a 
series  of  narrow  canyons  which  con- 
duct to  a funnel-shaped  space,  the  au- 


ditorium. Where  to  an  ancient  every 
seat  was  a passage,  it  is  now  but  an  al- 
most impassable  barrier  which  restricts 
movement  and  imperils  safety  in  case 
of  fire.  The  air  which  he  breathes  is  no 
longer  that  to  which  an  outdoor  life  has 
accustomed  him,  but  an  induced  draft 
supplied  by  mechanical  means,  and  at 
times  as  pure  as  the  air  in  a public 
sewer.  Where  formerly  everyone  had 
very  nearly  an  equal  opportunity  to  see, 
hear  and  breathe,  these  privileges  are 
now  proportioned  as  they  are  paid  for. 
Convenience  also  is  doled  out  accord- 
ingly. The  poor  man  must  mount 
many  stairs  and  be  content  to  walk 
around  to  the  back-alley  to  purchase 
this  right  and  gain  admittance  to  his 
seat.  The  responsibility  of  the  theatre 
management  generally  extends  to  the 
amount  of  the  spectator’s  ticket.  The 
responsibility  for  his  personal  safety  de- 
volves upon  himself  and  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

The  modern  development  of  theatre 
building  is  of  course  reasonable  in  gen- 
eral and  well  founded  in  many  respects ; 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  mod- 
ern architects  have  reached,  while  in 
no  sense  as  admirable  for  our  purpose 
as  that  of  classic  times  was  for  theirs, 
is  the  result  of  such  a complex  set  of 
conditions  that  only  the  heartiest  co- 
operation of  all  the  interests  concerned 
will  make  for  improvement.  Of  course, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  any 
reform  of  theatre  building  that  might 
be  proposed  is  the  attitude  of  those 
who  make  possible  the  erection  of  such 
buildings.  Assuming  that  a majority  of 
American  theatre  managers  were  will- 
ing to  bow  to  the  superior  technical 
knowledge  which  they  do  not  and  can- 
not themselves  possess,  and  were  willing 
to  concede  the  necessity  of  something 
more  than  an  often  perfunctory  compli- 
ance with  present  building  regulations 
the  matter  of  legislation  to  govern  the 
important  questions  of  proper  plann- 
ing, watching  and  inspection  and  fire- 
resisting  construction  would  be  con- 
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verted  from  well  nigh  an  impossibility, 
as  it  is  at  present,  to  a very  simple  op- 
eration. Such  other  considerations  as 
a reliable  emergency  lighting  system 
and  proper  and  safe  ventilation  would 
naturally  come  in  for  attention.  The 
practical  requirements  of  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  theatre  being  in 
that  way  definitely  fixed  by  law,  the  ar- 
tistic questions  would  undoubtedly  find 
speedy  solutions.  Too  much  must  not 
be  expected  of  the  architect  in  theatre 
designing  until  he  is  placed  in  a fairer 
professional  position.  If  now  and  then 
he  succeeds  in  persuading  a theatre 
manager  in  allowing  him  to  design  with 
a little  ampler  provision  for  safety  than 
the  law  absolutely  prescribes,  that  arch- 
itect deserves  no  particular  credit  for 
having  done  a good  piece  of  work  ex- 
cept the  credit  of  being  true  to  his  pro- 
fessional ideals ; and  the  client  is  to  be 
commended  for  being  just  a little  more 
reasonable  and  responsible  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  for  whose  safety  his 
direction  plays  the  all-important  part. 
With  such  a manager  the  case  is  at 
least  hopeful,  and  with  a capable  archi- 
tect, is  subject  to  further  improvement, 
for,  after  all,  that  theatre  manager  is 
bound  to  discover  that  it  has  actually 
paid  him  to  allow  that  his  architect  was 
in  a better  position  to  handle  the  build- 
ing of  his  theatre  than  he.  The  box 
office  receipts  will  show  that.  The 
greater  latitude  in  planning  which  the 
architect  in  such  a case  enjoys  cannot 
fail,  if  he  be  the  capable  man,  to  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  general  at- 
tractiveness of  the  house.  And  this 
again  is  an  asset  for  the  manager,  as- 
suring him  of  a good  and  steady  pat- 
ronage. 

A good  example  of  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  architect  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  designing  a theatre  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  plans  and  photographs 
of  the  German  Theatre  which  are  shown 
herewith.  In  the  first  place,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a new  building  would  have  mili- 
tate against  the  architects’  opportunity. 
Not  so,  for  the  problem  presented  was 
that  of  constructing  in  a space  which 
had  formerly  accommodated  twenty- 
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five  hundred  persons  an  auditorium 
which  need  seat  but  one  thousand.  The 
Lenox  Lyceum,  which  was  the  name 
by  which  the  old  auditorium  was  known 
to  New  Yorkers,  was  built  about  twen- 


ty-five years  ago  to  seat  an  audience  of 
twenty-five  hundred.  It  was  polygonal 
in  plan,  one  hundred  thirty-seven  feet 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a conical  roof 
seventy  feet  high  and  had  a small  stage 


depth  of  the  stage.  A proscenium  open- 
ing of  thirty-five  feet  being  desired  by 
the  management,  the  side  walls  of  the 
auditorium  could  not,  for  optical  rea- 
sons, be  located  more  than  seventy-five 


on  the  east.  The  present  auditorium 
has  been  set  inside  of  this  space,  of 
which  the  polygonal  outline  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  plans.  Forty  feet  was 
cut  off  on  the  rear  or  east  to  form  the 
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feet  apart.  The  portion  of  the  polygon 
that  was  accordingly  left  was  devoted 
to  foyers,  passages,  staircases,  retiring 
rooms  and  other  accessories.  And  it  is 
in  the  large  amount  of  space  that  was 
thus  left  over  to  be  assigned  to  these 
features  that  the  architects’  opportun- 
ity materialized,  resulting  in  the  am- 
plest provision  for  the  safety  of  the  au- 
dience in  providing  wide  promenades 
on  all  three  tiers  in  connection  with 
abundant  exits  which  may  be  used  at 


and  inviting  ladies’  parlor  on  the  right 
of  the  auditorium  and  a smoking  room 
on  the  left,  almost  unique  features  in  an 
American  theatre. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in- 
novation in  planning  the  auditorium  is 
the  absence  of  proscenium  boxes.  Here 
we  have  a successful  solution  of  the 
practice  so  common  in  modern  Euro- 
pean theatres,  of  placing  the  boxes  at 
the  rear  of  the  orchestra  and  slightly 
elevated  above  it.  It  might  be  assumed 
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all  times,  an  admirable  feature  in  a 
theatre  plan  and  which  thus  does  away 
with  emergency  exits  so  often  ne- 
glected and  responsible  for  so  much 
loss  of  life  in  recent  theatre  fires.  The 
foyers  and  promenades  are  alone  ample 
to  permit  the  entire  audience  to  walk 
comfortably  about  during  intermis- 
sions. So  abundant  are  the  provisions 
for  the  comfort  of  the  audience  both 
for  walking  about  and  for  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  commodious  seats,  that,  on 
each  tier  have  been  provided  a roomy 


that  this  location  for  the  highest-priced 
places  in  the  house  would  not  allow 
their  occupants  to  see  and  hear  as  well 
as  if  they  were  in  the  usual  place  at 
the  side  of  the  proscenium.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  any  theatre-goer  who  is  really  in- 
terested more  in  the  performance  than 
in  talking  to  his  friends  during  the  per- 
formance knows  from  experience  that 
proscenium  boxes  are  not  desirable 
points  of  vantage  from  which  to  wit- 
ness a play.  The  substitution  of  deco- 
rative panels  certainly  replaces  the  box 
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feature  to  the  decided  artistic  advantage 
of  the  auditorium  as  an  apartment. 
Proscenium  boxes  are  at  best  a disturb- 


the  entire  house  seems  to  hang  together 
remarkably  well,  in  short  to  possess  a 
coherent  scheme.  One  misses  with  ex- 
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ing  element  in  the  decorative  compo- 
sition. 

The  most  striking  impression  that 
one  gets  of  the  German  Theatre  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  decoration  of 


treme  pleasure  the  prolific  Roccoco 
plaster  ornament  and  the  lurid  painty 
expressions  of  the  contractor-decora- 
tor. This  individual,  whose  efforts  are  so 
plentiful  in  American  buildings  and  es- 
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hand  of  the  artist,  and  not  less  his  co- 
operation with  the  architect.  To  be 
sure,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  M. 
Alfons  Mucha,  who  was  the  artist  in 


basis  of  the  decoration  is,  of  course,  as 
it  should  be,  the  architecture  of  the  in- 
terior. Continuing  then  the  description 
of  the  construction  given  of  the  audi- 


the  case,  were  not  munificent,  but  he 
has,  by  working  closely  with  the  archi- 
tects, produced  something  worth  the 
while  for  the  money  expended.  The 
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pecially  in  our  theatre  auditoriums, 
clearly  had  nothing  to  do  with  design- 
ing the  exceptional  decorative  treat- 
ment of  this  room.  Here  we  have  the 
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torium,  it  must  be  explained  that  the 
architects  were  enabled,  by  using  the 
roof  construction  of  the  old  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum, to  create  the  structure  of  the 
decorative  scheme  which  was  employed. 
As  the  new  stage  goes  up  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  old  conical 
roof  of  the  Lyceum,  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  off  those  parts  of  the  steel  roof 
trusses  which  would  have  projected 
into  the  stage-loft  to  interfere  with  the 
placing  and  operation  of  the  scenery. 
This  operation  presented  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  restoring  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  entire  roof,  which  had  ac- 


be.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the  consist- 
ency of  the  general  tonal  composition. 
For  the  background  of  the  highly  il- 
luminated parts  of  the  house  a light  tan 
or  ecru  is  used  with  darker  shades  of 
the  same  color  on  the  receding  sur- 
faces of  the  decorated  plaster  work. 
Stencil  patterns  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  large  surfaces.  Those  portions 
of  the  auditorium  which  are  less  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  the  promenades, 
foyers  and  the  under  sides  of  the  gal- 
leries are  treated  in  delicate  and  restful 
greens,  producing  additional  depth, 
viewed  from  the  auditorium.  There  are 
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cordingly  to  be  tied  and  supported  by 
two  huge  connected  trusses  ten  feet  in 
depth  and  spanning  the  interval  be- 
tween the  side  walls  of  the  auditorium 
in  the  middle  of  the  space.  These  new 
trusses  with  the  old  ones  are  thus 
made  to  act  as  the  supports  for  a 
flat,  oval  dome  with  pendentives  at  the 
sides  of  the  proscenium  opening  where 
the  boxes  would  ordinarily  be.  This, 
then,  was  the  starting  point  for  the  dec- 
orator. It  is  not  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  color  scheme  in 
which  M.  Mucha  has  seen  fit  to  express 
his  ideas  of  what  the  decoration  of  a 
German  theatre  in  New  York  should 


five  large  decorative  pieces,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium  arch  and  one 
above  it.  To  the  right  there  is  a panel 
portraying  “Comedy,”  with  a medallion 
in  the  pendentives  above,  emblematic  of 
“The  American  Girl” ; to  the  left  are  the 
counterparts,  “Tragedy,”  with  its  medal- 
lion, “The  German  Girl,”  while  over  the 
opening  is  “The  Quest  for  Beauty.” 
These  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their 
effectiveness  as  parts  of  the  decorative 
scheme,  though  they,  no  doubt,  con- 
tain much  admirable  detail  that  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  from  their  exalted 
positions.  It  is  the  freshness  of  the 
stencil  patterns  with  their  weird  form- 
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combinations  of  plant  and  animal  in- 
spiration that  finally  gives  character  to 
the  apartment.  Remark,  for  instance, 
how  cleverly  the  border  of  the  curtain 
has  been  echoed  in  the  border  decora- 
tions of  the  side  walls  and  galleries.  The 
curtain  is  itself  a remarkable  piece  of 
work,  having  been  executed  by  a class 
of  young  women  from  the  New  York 


School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
under  M.  Mucha’s  direction.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  piece  of  textile  work 
of  such  extent  to  be  executed  by  Amer- 
ican women  and  its  successful  comple- 
tion points  to  a new  field  of  endeavor 
for  women  in  the  American  arts  and 
crafts. 

H.  W.  Frohne. 
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FIG.  1.  PELHAM  BRIDGE. 


Pelham  Bay  Park,  New  York  City. 


Palmer  & Hornbostel,  Architects. 


Along  the  “Harlem  River  Branch” 


There  are  few  more  interesting  en- 
virons of  New  York  than  the  south- 
ern part,  fronting  on  the  Sound,  of  the 
southward-narrowing  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  long,  slender  protru- 
sion of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  “Borough  of  the  Bronx” 
politically.  Historically  and  geograph- 
ically, it  still  belongs  to  Westchester, 
and,  indeed,  includes  the  now  suburban 
village  specifically  so-called,  and,  to  the 
common  Manhattanese  'apprehension, 
so  equally  divided  in  interest  between 
the  church  and  the  world,  between  the 
“Catholic  Protectory”  and  the  dilapi- 
dating relics  of  the  Morris  Park  race 
course.  How  many  kinds  of  interest  it 
has ! It  is  interesting  by  nature  to  the 
sensitive  in  spite  of  its  absence  of  any 
topographical  “features” — for  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  decently  be  called 
a hill.  It  is  as  topographically  un- 
eventful as  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 
Of  those  outskirts,  by  the  way,  I recall 
a cheerful  tale  of  John  Wellborn 
Root’s,  of  the  days  just  after  the  fire, 
when  an  enthusiastic  realty  promoter 
staked  out  a claim  of  building  lots 
which  he  called  “Washington  Heights,” 
if  I remember  aright,  and,  when  he  had 
got  a track  laid  out  to  it,  invited  select 
Chicagoans  to  go  out  on  a special  train 
“for  to  see.”  Arrived  there,  he  deliv- 
ered a lecture  on  the  unique  natural 
advantages  of  his  “terrain.”  “Gentle- 
men, we  have  come  up  so  gradually 
that  you  may  not  have  noticed  it ; but 
I assure  you  that  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand  is  twenty-seven  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  Lake.”  A spot  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sound, 
on  this  shore  of  the  Westchester  penin- 
sula, would  be  an  almost  equal  emi- 
nence. The  peninsula  in  general  is  of 
the  same  flatness  which  prevails  almost 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  James  along  our  Atlantic 
coast.  This  expanse  of  Westchester, 
in  particular,  is  our  “fen  country,”  re- 
calling Carlyle’s  description  of  the  Eng- 
lish fen  country  on  the  East  Coast,  in 
which  Cromwell  and  Tennyson  were 
brought  up : “The  country  hereabouts 

has  all  a clammy  look,  clayey  and  bog- 
gy; the  produce  of  it,  whether  bushes 
and  trees,  or  grass  and  crops,  gives  you 
the  notion  of  something  lazy,  dropsical, 
gross.”  A church  steeple,  like  that  of 
St.  Ives,  which  Carlyle  is  talking  about, 
like  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westchester, 
in  the  American  instance,  assumes  an 
almost  Alpine  importance  in  such  a 
country.  But  whoso  calls  the  country 
uninteresting  because  it  is  flat  accuses 
his  own  insensibility.  As  Lowell  has 
it  about  similar  surroundings  of  his 
native  Cambridge,  in  some  of  the  best 
verse  he  ever  wrote : — 

“Dear  marshes!  Vain  to  him  the  gift  of  sight 
AVho  cannot  in  their  various  incomes  share.” 

On  these  flat  and  saline  meadows,  in- 
tersected by  their  frequent  streams  and 
estuaries,  the  landscape  under  sunlight, 
whether  clear  or  clouded,  gives  you  a 
new  aspect  every  hour.  And  then  the 
historical  associations.  Our  country 
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FIG.  2.  THE  “ROLLER  LIFT”  BRIDGE. 

Bronx  River,  New  York  City. 

Bridge  Dept.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.  Engrs. 

has  no  more  storied  land.  What  a 
tempting  article  on  the  habitats  of  the 
old  families  of  the  Sound  shore,  on  the 
Delanceys  of  Delancey’s  Neck  in 
Mamaroneck,  rechristened  by  some  re- 
cent Vandal  into  “Orienta  Point,”  on 
the  Heathcotes  of  Heathcote  Hall, 
Scarsdale,  on  the  Morrises  of  Mor- 
risania,  on  the  Hunters  of  Hunter’s 
Island,  on  the  more  recent  comers  the 
Lorillards,  and  so  on.  (The  Hunters 
mansion  and  the  Lorillards  mansion, 
by  the  way,  are  now  both  within  the 
precincts  of  Pelham  Bay  Park.)  All 
Tories  in  Revolutionary  times,  and 
quite  contented  with  their  lot  under 
Church  and  King.  Hence  the  “de- 
batable land,”  hence  Cooper’s  “Spy” 
and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers’  more  recent 
Revolutionary  tale.  And  what  another 
good  article  on  the  historic  parishes  of 
Westchester,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  architectural  remains.  Could 
not  one  perhaps  make  the  dry  bones  of 
the  esteemed  Bolton,  in  his  “The 
Church  in  Westchester  County”  to  live? 

“But  that  is  another  story.”  In  fact, 
two  other  stories.  In  the  meantime, 
the  things  one  sees  from  the  Harlem 
River  Branch  which  most  interest  him 
are  of  the  barest  and  baldest  utility, 
always  excluding  the  Pelham  Bay 
Park,  the  reservation  of  which  is  one 
of  the  wisest  the  Manhattanese  munici- 
pality ever  made,  and  which  denotes  a 
concession  to  those  lovers  of  nature 
who  do  not  require  of  her  her  more 
sensational  aspects. 


Excluding  the  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
but  eminently  including  the  “Branch” 
itself.  It  is  a full  generation,  probably 
more,  since  the  New  Haven  road, 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  its 
passengers  into  the  heart  of  Manhat- 
tan the  most  direct  way,  yet  perceived 
the  advantage  of  an  outlet  and  inlet  for 
its  freight  upon  the  nearest  water- 
front, and  built  “the  Branch”  from 
New  Rochelle,  some  twelve  miles 
southwestward,  to  the  Harlem  River  to 
secure  that  advantage.  The  passenger 
traffic  has  always  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely incidental.  As  a passenger  road, 
the  Branch  has  thus  far  been  “unique” 
in  the  sense  that  the  New  Yorker  ad- 
mitted Boston  to  be  unique,  deriving 
the  adjective  from  “unus,  one,  equus, 
horse.”  But  perhaps  on  that  very  ac- 
count of  its  being  a byway  and  not  a 
highway,  the  Branch  has  always  been 
the  favorite  mode  of  transportation  of 
those  terminal  New  Rochellers  whose 
time  was  of  minor  importance  to  their 
money,  as  well  as  to  the  riparian  vil- 
lagers whose  only  link  with  the  outer 
world,  before  the  coming  of  the  trolley, 
the  Branch  was.  It  is  an  immensely 
more  interesting  route  than  the  straight 
way  through  the  walls  of  the  Fordham 
cut  and  the  darkness  of  the  Harlem 
Tunnel. 

But  now  all  this  is  changing.  From 
an  episodical  little  country  road,  the 
Harlem  River  Branch  is  to  be  made 
the  sole  route  of  the  great  New  Haven 
system  for  freight,  and  apparently  also 
for  passenger  service,  though  this  lat- 


FIG.  3.  THE  “ROLLER  LIFT”  IN  ACTION. 
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FIG.  4.  STATION  AT  WEST  FARMS. 

West  Farms,  New  York  City.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 


ter  purpose  is  not  yet  avowed.  The 
work  that  has  been  going  on  for  these 
months,  evidently  at  a cost  of  millions, 
though  the  cost  also  is  not  published, 
will  transform  the  Branch  into  a six- 
tracked  railroad,  running  on  its  own 
level  all  the  way,  which  is  to  say  ob- 
viating all  grade  crossings,  and  form- 
ing a great  trunk  line.  This  is  the 
familiar  experience  of  American  roads, 
beginning  with  a single  track  through 
the  wilderness  or  the  rural  solitude, 
and  gradually  making  betterments  as 
they  can  be  paid  for  out  of  earnings, 
until  the  road  comes  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  European  lines  which  were 
monumentally  conceived  in  the  first  in- 
stance. There  were  none  of  the  en- 


gineering difficulties  of  a hilly  and 
rocky  country  to  be  surmounted  here, 
no  trouble  about  curves  and  none 
about  grades,  except  such  as  were  in- 
herent in  the  project  of  avoiding  grade 
crossings.  But  the  engineers  had  their 
own  troubles  all  the  same.  These 
arose  from  the  “dropsical”  or  estuarian 
character  of  the  terrain,  traversed  and 
intersected  by  so  many  water  courses, 
and  requiring  not  only  much  bridging, 
but  the  provision  of  suitable  founda- 
tions for  the  “abutments”  or  retaining 
walls  which  shut  the  right  of  way  from 
the  adjoining  country.  It  is  related, 
for  instance,  that  at  one  point,  after  the 
“fill”  had  been  started,  “the  weight  of 
deposited  materials  squeezed  out  the 


FIG.  5.  STATION  AT  WESTCHESTER. 
Westchester,  New  Yoik  City. 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 
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muck  on  either  side  into  humps  and 
ridges  five  and  six  feet  high.”  A great 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  road, 
bed  and  all,  stands  on  piles,  driven 
through  the  ooze.  The  Pelham  Bay 
drawbridge  is  the  centre  of  a “pile-bent 
trestle  1,600  feet  long,”  rising  through 
the  mud  and  water  of  “the  sludgy, 
squdgy  creek.”  Plenty  of  trouble  was 
provided  for  the  engineers.  The  abut- 
ments, being  merely  retaining  walls, 
and  retaining  walls  of  concrete,  cannot 
exhibit  even  the  moderate  degree  of  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  a well-bonded 
wall  of  masonry.  They  are  mere  in- 
expressive expensive  expanses  of 
smooth  smears,  deprived  of  the  expres- 
siveness which  comes  of  articulation, 


Bridge  (Fig.  i).  Because  this  bridge, 
though  not  visible  from  the  parkway 
which  crosses  it,  is  highly  obvious  from 
both  sides,  and  particularly  from  the 
railroad  side.  It  ought  to  have  been 
an  impressive  structure  if  it  had  been 
conceived  and  constructed  in  masonry 
by  the  same  architects  who  have  been 
instructed  or  permitted  to  carry  it  out 
in  “reinforced  concrete. ” This  very 
fashionable  and  much  vaunted  method 
of  construction  is  here,  no  doubt,  intel- 
ligently applied,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
minimum  of  material  and  the  utmost 
diminution  of  the  areas  of  the  points 
of  support.  In  masonry,  in  concrete 
unreinforced,  one  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing that  this  would  be  “too  thin,”  too 


FIG.  6.  STATION  AT  BAYCHESTBR. 

Baychester,  New  York  City. 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 


but  having  the  impressiveness  which 
comes  of  their  evident  costliness  and 
thoroughness,  an  impressiveness  which 
they  share  with  the  very  station  plat- 
forms, even  where  the  stations  them- 
selves as  yet  are  not,  and  giving 
equally  the  sense  that  a great  work  has 
been  worthily  carried  out,  regardless 
of  expense.  _ Within  the  limits  of  Pel- 
ham Bay  Park,  by  the  way,  the  abut- 
ments have  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  jointed  and  bonded  masonry,  the 
city  authorities,  within  these  limits, 
vetoing  the  use  of  concrete.  One  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  had  been  well 
if  the  city  authorities  had  taken  their 
own  prescription,  and  ordained  ma- 
sonry for  their  own  Pelham  Bay 


slender  in  the  piers,  too  flat  in  the 
arches,  to  be  admissible  even  as  a “tour 
de  force,”  or  rather  as  a “tour  de 
manque  de  force.”  It  is  unduly  thinned 
and  unduly  flattened  by  means  of  the 
concealed  “reinforcement.”  Which  is 
to  say  that  the  construction  is  open  to 
the  same  objections  which  lie  against 
the  steel  frame  construction  for  build- 
ings, and,  therefore,  “tolerari  potest” 
for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  inadmissi- 
ble for  monumental  purposes,  among 
which  surely  seems  to  be  the  purpose 
of  a park  bridge.  The  details,  as  one 
would  expect,  are  successfully  studied. 
The  apparently  ultimate  abutments,  as- 
suming their  rough  faces  to  be  of 
actual  masonry,  give  satisfactory  evi- 
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FIG.  7.  STATION  AT  VAN  NEST. 

Van  Nest,  New  York  City.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 


dence  of  resistance.  But  these  things 
are  largely  vitiated  if  not  wholly  nulli- 
fied by  the  contradiction  in  the  specta- 
tor’s mind  of  the  aspect  of  the  actual 
construction  with  what  he  is  justified  in 
expecting  of  the  apparent  construction. 
Incomparably  more  impressive,  and 
because  so  much  more  articulately  ex- 
pressive, are  the  purely  utilitarian 
“bascules”  of  the  “roller  lift”  bridges  of 
the  railroad  itself,  in  undisguised  and 
unreinforced  and  articulated  skeletons 
of  metal  (Fig.  2).  The  potential  energy 
of  the  bascules,  even  when  “hushed  in 
grim  repose,”  is  almost  as  forcible  in 
its  aspect  as  the  developed  energy  of 
the  single  bascule  in  action,  heaving  up 
perpendicular  its  five  great  panels,  and 


bearing  with  it  aloft  its  load  of  two  rail- 
road tracks  (Fig.  3).  The  swinging 
draw,  however  well  designed,  can 
hardly  give  such  impression  of  sheer 
power.  The  “unconscious  art”  of  the 
engineer  is  here  seen  at  very  nearly  its, 
best. 

The  only  examples  of  conscious  art 
which  the  actual  “improvement”  offer 
are  the  stations.  No  doubt  the  author- 
ities of  the  road  are  fortunate  in  having 
secured  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  to  do  their 
stations  for  them.  The  designer  has 
evidently  enough  taken  the  actual  re- 
quirements as  the  basis  of  his  designs, 
and  followed  them  loyally.  For  most 
of  the  stations  an  identical  plan  “im- 
poses itself.”  It  is  notable  that  this  is 


FIG.  8.  STATION  AT  PORT  MORRIS. 

Port  Morris,  New  York  City.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 
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the  same  plan  which  Richardson  found 
imposed  upon  himself,  when,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  demand  for  artistic 
railroad  stations  was  much  feebler 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  supply  of  them 
correspondingly  meagre,  he  began,  on 
the  Boston  & Albany  and  the  Old  Col- 
ony, to  make  such  notable  additions 
to  the  then  short  list  of  them.  It  is  a 
single  room,  lighted  by  a triplet  of  big 
openings  on  each  side  with  the  simplest 
and  least  broken  pyramid  of  roof  vigor- 
ously and  umbrageously  projected  at 
the  eaves  for  a shelter  to  the  platform. 
In  the  station  at  West  Farms  (Fig.  4) 
even  Richardson’s  favorite  material, 
the  gray  rubble  wall  with  wrought 
work  of  dark  freestone,  reappears,  and, 
with  the  “eyebrows”  in  the  roof  might 
easily  make  this  pass  as  an  example  of 
that  master's  work.  But  even  a com- 
mon “pattern”  imposed  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  may  and  must  be 
so  varied  in  the  detail  as  to  invest  each 
building  constructed  according  to  it, 
with  its  own  interest.  Thus  the  station 
at  Westchester  (Fig.  5)  is  covered  with 
plaster  instead  of  rubble,  with  the 
greater  elegance  of  detail  invited  and 
enabled  by  the  material,  the  stations  at 
Baychester  (Fig.  6)  and  Van  Nest  (Fig. 
7)  show  roofs  gabled  instead  of  hipped, 
while  possibly  the  Dutch  name  of  the 
latter  suggested  the  Dutch  brickwork, 
the  Dutch  crowstepping  of  the  gables 
and  the  Dutch  treatment  of  detail.  All 
these,  it  will  be  agreed,  are  appropriate, 
artistic  and  picturesque.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that,  as  they  as  yet  exist  only 
in  posse,  the  aspect  of  them  can  be 
judged  only  from  perspectives  in  water 
color,  which  do  not  photograph  well. 
The  superior  importance  it  must  be  of 
the  station  at  Port  Morris  (Fig.  8), 
which  has  expanded  it  laterally  into 
five  windows  instead  of  three,  and  ver- 
tically into  two  stories  instead  of  one. 
But  the  expansion,  it  will  be  agreed, 
has  entailed  its  disadvantages.  The  im- 
portance and  pretentiousness  involve  a 
loss  of  the  unaffected  picturesqueness 
of  the  humbler  erections.  One  can 
imagine  the  stray  artist  on  the  Branch 
stopping  to  sketch  the  others,  but 
hardly  this.  The  rapid  kodak  will  suf- 


fice. But  then  the  requirements  vary, 
requirements  not  only  material  but 
architectural  necessities  of  situation 
and  surrounding  which,  upon  an  artist, 
are  equally  imposed.  Pelham  Manor 
station  (Fig.  9),  which  one  has  the  pleas- 
ure of  finding  in  a sufficient  state  of  for- 
wardness to  be  photographed  from  the 
fact  and  not  from  an  imaginary  per- 
spective, is  at  present  in  an  environ- 
ment not  only  suburban,  but  sylvan. 
Long  may  it  remain  so.  It  is  not  fan- 
tastic to  hope  that  the  design  of  the 
station,  to  conform  to  the  existing  sur- 
roundings, may  help  to  keep  it  so.  At 
any  rate,  nothing  could  be  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  surroundings  as  they 
are  than  this  rough,  low,  square  tower, 
this  expanse  of  the  simplest  possible 
lough  stone  wall,  this  covering  of 
heavy  and  deeply  corrugated  tiles,  ex- 
tending over  but  not  overweighing  the 
terminal  sheltering  sheds.  The  thing 
is  a particular  pleasure  to  behold.  Not 
by  any  means  so  much  the  regular 
thing  in  picturesqueness  are  the  sta- 
tions at  Westchester  Avenue  (Fig.  10), 
presented  in  a photograph  of  the  per- 
spective, and  that  at  Hunt’s  Point  (Fig. 
11),  presented  in  a photograph  of  the 
accomplished  or  the  nearly  accom- 
plished fact.  For,  by  a rational  com- 
pliance with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  these  stations  are  stood  upon  the 
girders  which  cross  the  sunken  tracks, 
rhe  suburban  picturesqueness  of  the 
stations  at  Baychester  and  Van  Nest 
is  as  unattainable  in  these  as  the  sylvan 
picturesqueness  of  the  station  at"  Pel- 
ham Manor.  For  those  things  at  least 
stand  upon  the  ground  and  have  foun- 
dations. These  are  visibly  supported 
upon  and  incorporated  with  the  metal- 
lic structure  of  a railway,  and  the  de- 
sign of  them  is  modified  accordingly. 
Observe  how  in  the  station  at  Hunt’s 
Point,  the  tower  at  the  end,  which 
hath  foundations,”  is  differentiated  in 
design  from  the  bridge  of  the  station 
which  is  in  effect  a frame  building 
standing  on  a frame,  a contrast  which 
is  also  observable  in  the  station  at 
Westchester  Avenue.  In  the  former 
case,  as  is  evident  in  execution,  panels 
of  plastered  brick  are  enclosed  in 
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FIG.  9.  STATION  AT  PELHAM  MANOR. 


Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 


frames  faced  with  decorative  tiling.  But 
here  one  must  really  interpose  a 
caveat.  When  I first  saw  the  station 
at  Hunt’s  Point  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, the  rough  brickwork  of  the  panels 
was  left  uncovered,  though  it  was  plain 
from  the  exposed  ducts  of  terra  cotta 
that  traversed  it,  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  covered.  It  will  never  look  so  well 
again,  the  exposed  brickwork  having  a 
homely  and  vernacular  attractiveness 
which  its  envelope  cannot  possibly 
equal.  I persuade  myself  that,  if  the 
architect  had  seen  it  at  that  stage,  he 
would  have  cancelled  his  contract  for 
cement  and  confined  his  efforts  to  mak- 


ing the  brickwork  presentable.  It  is 
the  same  case  as  that  of  that  big  pro- 
visional building  in  “Vanderbilt 
Square,”  if  that  be  the  name  of  it,  just 
west  of  the  Grand  Central  Station.  Be- 
fore the  brickwork  of  the  arches  and 
mouldings  had  been  smeared  over  that 
building,  its  rough  brickwork  with  its 
huge  and  powerful  recessed  openings 
had  a character  and  a picturesquesness 
which  it  has  now  utterly  lost,  and 
which,  left  the  architect,  who  insisted 
on  concealing  it,  in  the  paradoical 
position  of  appearing  to  be  the  only 
spectator  who  was  obtuse  to  the  charm 
of  his  own  work.  Nobody  is  going  to 


FIG.  10.  STATION  AT  WESTCHESTER  AVENUE. 

New  York  City.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 
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impute  insensibility  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  But 
I do  wish  he  had  had  the  chance  of 
seeing  the  effect  of  his  brick  panels 
before  they  were  coated.  In  spite  of 
this  detail,  and  of  other  shortcomings, 
if  such  there  be  or  be  to  be,  the  stations 
of  the  Branch  are  “great  fun.”  When 
they  are  done,  they  promise  to  be  well 
worth  a leisurely  trip  up  and  down  the 
Branch,  if  it  were  only  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  studying  them. 

Not  that  there  are  not  other  things 
to  repay  such  a journey.  Our  subur- 
ban architecture  is  seen  to  very  nearly 
its  best  advantage  in  the  communities 
to  which  the  Branch  gives  access.  But 


of  the  utilitarian  building  even  before 
you  cross  the  river  and  from  the  shores 
of  Manhattan  itself.  At  Third  Avenue 
and  129th  Street,  for  example,  there  is 
a structure  built  as  a “car  barn”  for  the 
Third  Avenue  surface  road,  which  is  a 
prepossessing  example  of  its  class  (Fig. 
12).  Presumably,  and  from  its  resem- 
blance to  other  works  of  his,  it  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Wagner,  at  one  time 
the  architect  of  the  road,  and  especially 
of  the  rear  structure,  on  Second  Ave- 
nue, of  the  “depot”  at  Sixty-fifth  Street. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a rather  ex- 
emplary instance  of  the  treatment  of 
such  a structure  with  the  view  of  giving 


fig.  11. 

Hunt’s  Point,  New  York  City. 


STATION  AT  HUNT’S  POINT. 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 


not  much  of  it  is  visible  from  the  train, 
partly  because  suburban  residences 
naturally  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
tracks,  partly  because  of  the  separate 
level  of  the  tracks  of  the  Branch 
throughout  so  great  a part  of  their  ex- 
tent. What  can  be  seen  from  the  tracks 
are  favorable  specimens  of  our  utili- 
tarian architecture,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial. “Establishments”  have  con- 
centrated themselves  in  great  force 
down  near  the  Harlem  River,  where 
access  to  the  waterfront  as  well  as  to 
the  railroad  is,  with  cheapness  of  land, 
a prime  consideration.  You  get  sight 


expression  to  its  necessary  members, 
and  making  it  presentable  while  stop- 
ping short  of  any  attempt  to  make  it 
decorative.  The  fortification  of  the 
terminal  pavilions  by  standing  them 
upon  bases  of  solid  brickwork,  while 
the  curtain  walls  between  them  are 
carried  upon  light  metallic  posts,  en- 
suring the  ample  openings  necessary 
for  a “car  barn,”  is  effective.  It  would 
have  been  still  more  effective  if  piers  of 
brickwork  had  been  substituted  for  the 
posts.  And  surely  the  solid  corners 
might  have  been  intrusted  to  their  own 
brickwork  and  the  superfluous  posts 
omitted  to  advantage  at  these  points. 
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The  crowning  battlements  of  these 
pavilions  and  of  the  centre  of  the  ave- 
nue front  are  also  objectionable  as 
“making  architecture.”  Otherwise  the 
treatment  is  exemplary.  The  brick 
buttressing  and  the  iron  anchors,  the 
detail  of  the  brickwork  throughout, 
these  things  are  discreetly  done,  and  ef- 
fectually relieve  what  otherwise  would 
be  the  baldness  and  monotony  of  such 
a structure  without  at  all  compromis- 
ing the  strict  utilitarianism  of  its 
aspect. 


After  one  leaves  the  river  on  the 
Branch,  he  sees  even  more  noteworthy 
examples  than  those  of  industrial  ar- 
chitecture, examples  with  which  he 
cannot  help  being  impressed  in  the 
same  way  in  which  he  is  impressed  by 
the  roller  lift  bridges.  “Is  it  not  the 
true  expression  of  brutal  energy?”  asks 
Viollet  le  Due,  concerning  the  locomo- 
tive. Is  not  the  group  of  the  works  of 
the  Delavergne  Machine  Company  the 
true  expression  of  huge  modern  workJ 
shop?  A thing  which  is  straightfor- 


FIG.  12.  CAR  BARN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  RAILWAY  CO. 
Madison  Avenue  and  129th  Street,  New  York. 


FIG.  13.  DELAVERGNE  MACHINE  CO.’S  WORKS. 
Port  Morris,  New  York  City. 
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wardly  made  for  its  purpose,  with  no 
extraneous  additions,  may  be  ugly  per- 
haps. It  surely  cannot  be  vulgar.  But 
to  call  the  shops  in  the  foreground  of 
Fig.  13  even  ugly  were  to  do  them  an 
injustice.  There  is  no  conscious  art 
about  them,  it  is  true.  Apparently  they 
are  the  work  of  an  engineer  unassisted 
by  an  architect.  One  is  inclined  to 
say,  all  the  better  for  them.  It  would 
have  been  an  architect  in  a thousand 
who  could  have  done  them  any  archi- 
tectural good.  The  crowstepping  of 
the  gables,  even,  is  not  extrinsic,  since 


of  a colonnade,  is  none  the  worse,  if  it 
be  not  all  the  better,  for  being  an  unin- 
tended and  unforseen  “byproduct.”  In 
the  office  building  (Fig.  14)  a some- 
what higher  architectural  development 
than  in  the  shops  is  quite  permissible. 
In  the  flank  of  this  office  building  it 
may  be  said  that  the  development  has 
been  carried  too  far,  though  one’s  ob- 
jection on  that  score  is  probably  in  fact 
an  objection  upon  the  score  that  it  is 
not  well  enough  done.  This  flank  has 
good  things  in  it,  but  there  are  too 
many  of  them.  It  is  distinctly  “thingy.” 


FIG.  14.  OFFICE  BUILDING.  DELAVERGNE  MACHINE  CO. 
Port  Morris,  New  York  City. 


in  one  way  or  another  the  wall  must  be 
coped,  and  this,  with  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  notched  triangle  “thrown 
in,”  is  probably  the  cheapest  way  of 
coping  it ; certainly  the  most  direct  as 
well  as  the  most  expressive.  So  with 
the  cornices.  So  with  the  buttresses. 
They  have  an  effect  of  inevitableness, 
of  “just  rightness”  which  an  architect 
could  not  have  improved,  and  would 
have  been  very  lucky  if  he  had  not 
spoiled,  while  the  perspective  of  the 
dwindling  range  of  buttresses  along  the 
flank,  which  has  an  impressiveness  as 


The  tall  and  narrow  gabled  bay,  for  in- 
stance, would  much  improve  the  aspect 
of  the  side  by  its  absence.  The  steeper 
pitch  of  its  gable  and  its  general  dit- 
ference  make  its  presence  a most  un- 
neighborly  intrusion,  and  recall  the 
builders’  vagaries  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  front  is  very 
good,  not  developed  beyond  the  grim- 
ness of  aspect  proper  to  such  an  in- 
dustrial establishment,  not  too 
“thingy”  to  be  quiet,  and  effectively 
surmounted  by  the  tower,  which  seems 
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Fig.  15.  Power  House  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Morris  Dock,  New  York  City. 

Reed  & Stem,  Architects. 

to  exist  in  part  to  carry  the  two  tanks. 
Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  making 
an  exposed  tank  architecturally  attrac- 
tive. It  is  rather  high  praise  to  say 
that  these  tanks  are  not  repulsive. 

Another  industrial  monster  is  the 
power  house  of  the  New  York  Central, 
rearing  its  great  bulk  solitary  over  the 
salt  meadows  and  visible  from  afar. 
(Fig.  15).  It  is  worthy  of  its  conspicu- 
ousness. True,  one  does  not  see  the 
point  of  the  variation  of  material,  in 
the  yellow  of  the  two  huge  chimneys  or 
in  the  gables  of  shedded  clerestories, 
from  the  red  brick  of  the  walls.  The 
building  would  have  been  more  effec- 
tive in  monochrome.  But  even  as  it  is, 
it  is  highly  effective.  It  owes  its  effec- 
tiveness, after  magnitude,  to  the  fene- 
stration. The  openings  are  well  dis- 
posed throughout,  and  especially  for- 
tunate is  the  treatment  of  the  corners  as 
almost  solid  towers.  The  projecting 
central  feature  of  the  front,  too,  is  ex- 
cellently designed,  carrying  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  a necessary  and  not  a 
capricious  projection,  but  wearing  all 
the  more  on  that  account  the  forcible 


and  vigorous  aspect  which  assures  the 
looker-on  that  it  is  in  truth  a “power 
house.”  If  the  designer  had  been  in- 
spired to  leave  his  building  “all  red,  ’ 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  un- 
mixed as  he  is  to  hearty  congratu- 
lations. 

Not  far  above  West  Farms  there  is 
another  power  house,  by  no  means  so 
big  or  so  conspicuous,  very  much  sim- 
pler, but  equally  “showing  its  power” 
(Fig.  16).  This  is  an  effort  of  appar- 
ently unassisted  engineering.  But  what 
architect  will  say  it  is  the  worse  for 
that?  Its  design  is  dictated  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  is  as  it  had  to  be.  There 
is  no  superfluity,  nothing  but  brick 
building  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion. And  yet  in  saying  this  one  feels 
that  he  is  doing  injustice  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  designer.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  height  and  the  taper  of  his 
chimney  are  regulated  by  formulas 
. which  he  cannot  but  follow.  But,  even  so, 
who  told  him  how  to  carry  the  square 
of  the  base  to  the  exact  point  at 
which  it  would  come  in  most  effec- 
tively with  the  “nave”  of  the  works 


Fig.  16.  Power  House  at  West  Farms. 
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alongside  of  which  it  is  the  tower? 
How  did  he  settle  the  sizes  and  shapes 
of  his  “squinches?”  Who  instructed 
him  of  the  exact  degree  of  angle  at 
which  the  square  of  the  base  should  be 
narrowed  into  the  round  of  the  shaft, 
the  “spire”  so  as  to  make  the  transition 
most  agreeable,  or  just  how  big  should 
be  the  collar  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spire?  Or  what  should  be 
the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the 
“tulip,”  as  the  artillerists  call  it,  at  the 
summit?  (Here  in  fact  one  has  to  ad- 
mit is  a structurally  superfluous  mem- 
ber which  is  yet  an  architectural  essen- 


been  at  work,  that  this  is  not,  like  the 
last,  an  example  of  unassisted  engi- 
neering. I wish  I could  find  out  the 
architect’s  name,  for  I would  like  to 
celebrate  him.  One  may  say  that  his 
work  is  too  architecturesque,  that  it  is 
“from  the  purpose”  of  purely  utilitarian 
building.  But  one  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  making  that  out.  The  de- 
tail is  somewhat  hidden  in  the  photo- 
graph by  the  adventitious  picturesque- 
ness of  the  ampelopsis,  which  is  for  our 
purpose  a pity,  for  it  is  well  worth  vis- 
ibility. But  the  features  can  be  made 
out.  And  which  one  of  them  is  super- 


FIG.  17.  GAS  WORKS  AT  WEST  FARMS. 
West  Farms,  New  York  City. 


tial.)  There  can  be  no  engineering 
formulas  for  these  things.  And  yet  it 
is  upon  the  designer's  intuition  of  them 
that  it  comes  that  his  chimney  is  really 
an  object  of  architecture,  so  much  bet- 
ter worth  looking  at  than  most  of  the 
church  steeples  one  sees  which  are  so 
highly  and  consciously  “architec- 
turesque.” 

Still  above  this  are  the  gas  works  at 
West  Farms  (Fig.  17).  One  would  not 
expect  gas  works  to  be  picturesque  ob- 
jects. And  yet  one  cannot  deny  pictur- 
esqueness to  these.  Neither  can  one  help 
perceiving  that  here  an  architect  has 


fluous  ? The  buttress  at  the  centre  of 
the  front  we  may  assume  to  have  its 
purpose  and  its  necessity.  If  you  grant 
a crowstepped  gable  as  a suitable  cop- 
ing, where  are  you  to  draw  the 
line  so  as  to  exclude  this  development 
of  the  crowstepping  to  allow  of  the  ac- 
tual perforation  of  the  wall  at  the  heels, 
of  the  gable  and  again  at  its  summit? 
It  seems  legitimate  and  permissible,, 
even  in  a building  of  so  bald  a utility. 
And  certainly  it  is  justified  of  its  result 
in  picturesqueness,  and  thus  its  own 
excuse  for  being.  The  very  placing  of 
the  tank  does  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
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duce  the  repulsiveness  of  that  intracta- 
ble object.  And  no  sensitive  voyager 
along  the  Branch  but  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  has  given 
him  something  so  well  worth  looking 
at. 

In  fact,  this  whole  series  strikes  me 
as  very  exemplary.  Here  is  a class  of 
buildings  from  which  architecture  in 
the  conventional  sense  is  by  common 


consent  almost  excluded.  And  yet  how 
much  better  worth  looking  at  they  are 
than  most  buildings  in  which  architec- 
ture in  the  conventional  sense  is  not 
only  permitted,  but  by  common  con- 
sent demanded.  When  the  new  sta- 
tions are  finished,  the  architectural  pil- 
grim who  gives  a whole  day  to  the 
Branch  will  find  himself  not  only  repaid 
but  rewarded. 


CHURCH  OF  STA.  MARIA  IN  COSME'DIN— CAPITAL  OF  COLUMN 
OF  THE  NAVE. 


FIG.  1.  LOOKING  OVER  PASADENA  TO  THE  SIERRA  MADRE. 


Round  About  Los  Angeles 


It  behooves  one  to  begin  by  admit- 
ting that  he  will  probably  ruffle  some 
Angelican  susceptibilities.  This  is  be- 
cause the  visit  and  the  photographs  on 
which  these  ensuing  remarks  are  found- 
ed are  nearly  three  years  of  age.  And 
we  all  know  how  susceptible  a “boom 
town”  is  upon  that  score.  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith  has  a delightful  tale — which 
is  tautological,  all  his  tales  being  de- 
lightful— touchin’  on  and  appertainin’  to 
that  susceptibility.  It  is  a tale  of  the 
smoker  of  the  Pullman  in  some  Southern 
railroad  train,  wherein  one  of  the  fumi- 
fici  was  grievously  boring  the  others  in 
praise  of  his  “home-town,”  Tuscaloosa, 
let  us  say,  or  Tallahassee,  as  “the  most 
progressive  community  of  the  South.” 
To  whom  one  trampled  worm,  turning, 
— “Well,  I have  seen  your  town,  and  I 
don’t  think  much  of  it.”  “When  did  you 
see  it,  suh?”  “Oh,  three  weeks  ago.” 
“Three  weeks  ago ! Oh,  Sheol ! You 
ought  to  see  it  NOW.” 

So  the  Angelican  might  say  of  these 
belated  remarks  and  photographs  and 
with  so  much  the  more  reason  by  how 
much  three  years  is  a longer  lapse  of 
time  than  three  weeks.  He  might,  but 


I do  not  much  think  he  will.  In  the 
first  place,  nobody  who  has  crossed  the 
Continent  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  not 
on  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  in  the  Middle 
West  that  the  peculiar  sectional  touchi- 
ness which  we  have  a right  to  call  pro- 
vincial has  its  habitat.  The  Californian 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  stran- 
ger’s opinion.  If  his  things  are  good 
enough  for  him,  he  holds  that  they  are 
quite  good  enough  either  for  the  East- 
erner or  for  the  Middle  Westerner.  I 
recall  the  remark  of  a St.  Paul  hackmau 
twenty  years  ago,  when  ihe  relations  of 
the  “twin  cities”  were  especially  tense. 
“Them  folks  up  in  Minneapolis  are  trou- 
blin’ a good  deal  about  us ; but  we  ain’t 
troublin’  any  about  them.”  So  the  Cali- 
fornian might  say  about  any  “folks”  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Rockv  range. 
But  in  deference  to  the  possible  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Angelican,  I suppress  my 
photographs  of  the  “business  centre”  of 
Los  Angeles,  seeing  that  better  and  more 
important  business  buildings  have  no 
doubt  been  done  since.  But  the 
other  photographs  seem  too  good 
and  characteristic  to  be  suppressed, 
even  though  there  be  three  years  of 
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age.  Most  of  them,  I think,  are  still 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  I got  them  by 
a stroke  of  luck  unusual  for  so  rapid  a 
tourist  as  I was.  Characteristic  photo- 
graphs of  the  local  architecture  were  not 
to  be  had  in  the  shops  of  the  principal 
streets,  still  less  in  the  hotels.  But  it  is 
to  the  young  lady  who  then  presided 
over  the  newsstand  of  the  Hotel  Angelus 
and  to  whom  I present  my  belated 
thanks,  that  I owed  the  information  that 
there  was  an  architectural  photographer 
on  an  inconspicuous  side  street  who 


Fig.  2.  The  Bells  of  San  Gabriel. 

might  possibly  have  what  I wanted.  He 
did. 

Going  about  Southern  California, 
one  always  finds  reasons  for  being 
thankful  that  the  “Greaser”  preceded  the 
“Gringo”  in  those  parts.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  Gringo,  though  he  be  the 
rawest  product  of  his  own  region,  cannot 
help  regarding  himself  as  an  apostle  of 
progress,  and  having  no  doubt  that  his 
irruption  is  “the  march  of  civilization.” 
One  recalls  what  the  Mexican  paper 
said,  that  time  we  undertook  the  mis- 
sion of  civilizing  Cuba.  “What  those 
Yankees  mean  by  civilization  is  merely 


telephones  and  roll-top  desks.”  To  the 
Spanish  American  the  coming  of  the 
American  of  the  North  is  an  invasion  of 
the  barbarians.  And  he  has  something 
to  say  for  his  contention.  Compare  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Eastern  slope  of  the 
Coast  range,  of  which  our  countrymen 
were  the  original  settlers,  with  that  of 
the  Western  slope,  settled  long  before 
them  by  Spaniards  or  their  descendants. 
Leaving  out  the  mellifluous  and  sonor- 
ous Spanish  names  of  saints,  compare 
Benicia  and  Sacramento  with  “Dutch 
Flat”  and  “Truckee.”  Clarence  King 
used  to  point  out,  as  the  chief  allurement 
of  Mexico  to  his  kind  of  Gringo,  that 
‘there  is  no  vulgarity  in  it.”  Architec- 
turally, at  any  rate,  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments shine  by  contrast  with  the  Amer- 
ican settlements.  Few  are  the  tears  to 
be  shed  by  the  architectural  pilgrim  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  those  few  are  drawn  by  the 
fate  of  quite  recent  buildings,  most  of 
them  inspired  by  Spanish  precedents.  It 
is  within  bounds,  I think,  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a building  over  twenty 
years  of  age  destroyed  which  any  ra- 
tional and  disinterested  person  would 
have  been  sorry  to  see  go.  If  things 
are  much  better  with  Los  Angeles  than 
with  the  more  Northern  settlement,  that 
is  in  part  because  the  general  level  of 
American  architecture  was  far  higher  at 
the  comparatively  recent  period  of  the 
American  settlement  than  at  the  compar- 
atively remote  period  of  the  Argonauts 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  “forty-niners,” 
and  also  in  part  because  the  Spanish  set- 
tlement was  so  much  more  firmly  rooted. 
Moreover,  the  “auri  sacra  fames,”  which 
was  the  motive  to  the  settlement  of  San 
Francisco,  is  a much  less  likely  source  of 
good  architecture  than  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  cultivated  and  sensitive  people 
for  pleasant  abodes,  which  has  been  the 
motive  to  the  great  growth  within  these 
last  two  decades  of  Los  Angeles  and  its 
surroundings.  Is  there,  indeed,  a more 
delightful  region  in  the  world  than  this 
strip  of  subtropical  garden  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea?  Here,  if  any- 
where, ought  nature  to  shame  building 
man  out  of  his  pretentiousness  and  vul- 
garity. The  very  photograph  (Fig.  1) 
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FIG.  3.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  LOS  ANGE'LES,  CAL. 


of  the  Southeastward  view  over  Pasa- 
dena should  impress  upon  the  very 
“artchitect”  the  necessity  of  modesty  and 
conformity.  But  the  oldest  building  in 
these  parts  more  expressly  inculcates 
that  lesson.  How  much,  all  along  this 
Southern  coast,  do  their  successors  owe 
the  good  Franciscans  for  their  archi- 
tectural example ! And  nowhere  more 
than  here.  The  mission  of  San  Gabriel, 
eight  miles  from  the  “the  Town  of  Our 
Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels,”  is  some 
ten  years  the  senior  of  the  town  in  its 
establishment,  having  been  founded  in 
1770.  The  actual  building,  one  sup- 
poses, though  records  are  always  want- 
ing in  these  Spanish  foundations,  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  settlement  of  the  town 
(1781).  The  chimes  of  San  Gabriel  are 
celebrated  in  story,  and  for  all  I know  in 
song.  And  the  bell  gable  deserves  to  be 
celebrated  architecturally.  (Fig.  2.) 
Like  the  rest  of  the  building  to  which  it 
is  attached  it  is  the  most  straightforward 
fulfilment  imaginable  of  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  Such  a fulfil- 
ment may  be  ugly,  but  it  cannot  be  vul- 
gar. Vulgarity,  in  architecture  at  least, 
always  connotes  pretension,  always  in- 
volves that  “addition  of  unnecessary  fea- 
tures” in  which  Ruskin  declares  archi- 
tecture to  consist.  In  the  present  case, 
Ruskin  would  doubtless  admit  this  gable 


to  the  category  of  architecture  on  the 
strength  of  the  mouldings  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arches  and  the  coping  of  the 
crowsteps,  while  the  flank  of  the  church 
which  it  terminates  he  would  surely  leave 
in  the  category  of  “building,”  at  least  if 
the  pyramidal  caps  of  the  square  but- 
tresses and  the  moulding  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  were  removed.  But  the  work 
“architectural”  by  this  hypothesis^  and 
non-architectural  alike,  is,, all  so  clearly 
of  a piece  as  to  make  the  hypothesis  look 
rather  absurd.  The  capitals  of  the  but- 
tresses and  the  projections  of  the  eaves 
are  necessary  protections  of  pier  and 
wall  from  the  weather.  Some  sort  of 
coping  each  must  have.  The  only  really 
“unnecessary  features”  are  the  mould- 
ings of  the  bell-gable,  which  are  not 
themselves  necessary  parts  of  the  con- 
struction, but  serve  only  to  expound  and 
emphasize  the  construction.  But  to  say 
that,  on  this  account,  the  gable  is  archi- 
tecture and  the  flanking  wall  is  not  is  to 
commit  a manifest  absurdity. 

Legends  have  grown  up  about  the 
bells  themselves  in  this  century  and  a 
quarter,  attributing  them  to  Spanish 
monasteries  and  what  not,  and  investing 
them  with  romantic  interest.  Legends 
grow  up  with  great  rapidity  among  a 
sentimental  population  which  cannot 
read  and  write.  Some  Yankee  has  been 


FIG.  4.  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


at  the  pains  to  dispel  this  particular  ro- 
mance by  the  simple  process  of  climbing 
to  the  belfy  and  reading  the  inscriptions 
on  the  bells.  Here  they  are : — 

1 Ave  Maria  Santissima,  S.  Francisco.  De 
Paula  Ruelas  me  fecit. 

2 Ave  Maria,  Sn.  Fran.  Nepomuseno  Ruelas 
me  fecit.  A.  D.  ’95. 

3 Fecit  Benitus  a Regibus.  Ano.  D.  1830.  Sn. 
Frano. 


4 Cast  by  G.  H.  Holbrook,  Medway,  Mass., 
1828. 

That  there  have  been  bell  founders  in 
San  Francisco  all  this  time  is  obvious 
inference,  whether  or  no  it  be  the  fact. 
But  the  legend  of  an  European  origin  is 
destroyed  by  it.  At  any  rate  “G.  H.  Hol- 
brook, Medway,  Mass,  1828,”  is  the  very 
negation  of  Castilian  romance. 


FIG.  5.  CHURCH  OF  THE  ANGELS,  GARVANZA,  CAL. 
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But  the  architecture  is  as  incompatible 
with  vulgarity  as  the  bells  with  the  leg- 
ends. Nothing  could  be  simpler  and 
more  straightforward  than  the  whole  ex- 
terior. Even  the  plaster  with  which  the 
rubble  is  covered  up  to  the  window  sills 
and  the  brickwork  above  that  rather  en- 
hances the  simplicity  of  the  work,  like  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  while  the  peeling  off 
which  exposes  it  here  and  there  as  a 
coating  and  not  “dobe”  adds  a factitious 
picturesqueness  to  the  exterior.  It  is 
only  in  the  interior  in  which  one  can 
detect  any  trace  of  pretentiousness 
and  of  the  vulgarity  it  entails.  The 
moulded  and  varnished  hammer-beams 


of  the  church  are  140  feet  of  length  by 
26  in  width  and  30  in  height. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  town  itself  of 
Los  Angeles  is  of  a somewhat  kindred 
architectural  origin  to  that  of  San  Ga- 
briel Mission.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly “Roman  Catholic,”  being  no  less 
than  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese. 
(Fig.  3.)  But  it  is  rather  Italian  than 
Spanish  in  its  derivation,  deriving,  in 
fact,  from  those  churches  of  the  later 
Italian  Renaissance,  like  the  Jesuit 
church  in  Rome,  which  are  themselves 
derivatives  from  the  Italian  Romanesque. 
Nobody  that  I met  in  Los  Angeles  could 
tell  me  anything  about  this  church.  It 


FIG.  6.  HOME  OF  ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE,  PASADENA,  CAL. 


are  plainly  more  Angelican  than  Iberian. 
They  date  themselves  infallibly  as  much 
later  than  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
incorporated,  and  make  one  regret  the 
undoubtedly  rough  hewn  and  unmoulded 
timber  work  which  they  have  superseded. 
One  is  glad  to  vindicate  the  original 
monastic  builders  by  discovering  that  the 
roof  was  added  in  1886,  which  is  to  say, 
after  the  Gringo  had  begun  to  leave  his 
trail  on  the  building  of  the  region.  One 
would  like  at  least  to  rub  off  the  varnish 
and  leave  the  timbers  to  weather  into 
keeping  with  their  surroundings.  They 
would  be  respectable  by  their  simplicity 
and  rather  more  than  respectable  by  their 
dimensions,  for  the  inside  measurements 


antedates  the  American  “boom”  of  Los 
Angeles  as  a pleasure  resort.  But  one 
can  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  by  a 
North  American  or  “Gringo”  architect, 
and  not  far  from  a generation  of  age.  It 
sufficiently  resembles  a church  of  the  six- 
ties in  San  Francisco  to  warrant  a con- 
jecture that  it  is  from  the  same  hand. 
While  it  has  none  at  all  of  the  homebred 
and  vernacular  air  which  gives  its  charm 
to  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Mission 
Church,  it  has  an  air  of  cultivation  which 
makes  it  startling  as  an  example  of 
building  in  Southern  California  before 
the  American  occupation.  In  one  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  one  would  come  upon  it 
without  any  shock  of  surprise,  but  with  a 
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FIG.  9.  THE  SHAKESPEARE'  HOUSE  (CUMNOCK  HALL). 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FIG.  10.  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB. 


Pasadena,  Cal. 
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mild  approval  as  “the  regular  thing”  in 
its  way,  the  regular  academic  and  sophis- 
ticated thing,  rather  exceptionally  well 
done.  But  out  here : — 

The  thing,  we  know,  is  neither  rich  nor  rare 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 

Even  if  we  met  it  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  we  should  look 
at  it  with  exceptional  approval  by  reason 
of  the  enhanced  effect  which  was  given 
to  it  by  its  detachment,  with  the  garden 
alongside  and  the  plaza  in  front,  and  the 
neighboring  buildings  subordinated  to  it 


where  across  the  continent  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Dif- 
fering as  they  may  among  themselves, 
even  in  material  and  costliness,  they  have 
this  in  common  that  they  are  suburban  or 
rural,  and  unpretentious.  If  they  have 
no  local  color,  as  they  have  not,  at  any 
rate  they  look  indigenous,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  real  requirements  has  in  both 
cases  resulted  in  an  unforced  pictur- 
esqueness. 

And  that  is  what  we  find  with  joy  to 
be  the  “note”  of  the  domestic  building 


FIG.  11.  DWELLING  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


so  that  their  cornices  come  up  only  to 
the  emphatic  belt  which  marks  the  roof 
line  of  the  aisles,  leaving  the  clerestory 
and  the  upper  division  of  the  nave  with 
its  pediment  and  its  ailerons,  clear  of 
neighborhood  or  rivalry.  But  this  de- 
tachment is  as  common,  as  much  a mat- 
ter of  course,  in  the  Spanish-American 
cities,  as  it  is  unusual  in  the  Anglo- 
American. 

The  later  churches  are  of  a more  fa- 
miliar type,  if  thev  can  be  said  to  be  typi- 
cal. Figs.  4 and  5,  for  example,  might 
be  encountered  without  surprise  any- 


which  gives  this  scene  of  subtropical 
“villeggiatutra”  its  chief  artificial  charm. 
Its  chief  charm,  of  course,  is  that  of  na- 
ture.  If  art  will  only  get  out  of  the  way, 
that  is  all  that  one  can  fairly  ask  of  her 
on  this  enchanted  shore.  But,  “where 
every  prospect  pleases”  it  is  also  pleasant 
to  find  that  “man”  is  less  “vile”  than 
could  fairly  be  expected  of  him.  And 
that  you  really  do  find  round  about  Los 
Angeles.  How  consoling,  in  the  very' 
first  place,  to  find  that  there  are  no  “swell 
places.”  Nothing  could  possibly  resem- 
ble Newport  less  than  Pasadena.  That' 
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fabled  “Ochre  Point  Club”  of  the  At- 
lantic resort,  to  which  the  initiation  fee 
is  one  million  of  dollars,  has  no  counter- 
part at  the  Pacific  resort.  The  trail  of 
the  billionaire  is  not  over  it  at  all.  There 
is  not  a “palatial  residence”  along  this 
whole  coast.  Not  that  there  are  not 
“show  places.”  What  is  locally  and 
modestly  known  as  the  Baldwin  “ranche” 
is  a domain  about  fifty  times  the  size  of 
Central  Park,  and  kept  up  like  a park 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  it  seems 
to  belong  to  the  public  as  much  as  if  the 
public  paid  for  its  upkeep.  But  when 
one  comes  to  the  home  of  the  noble 
owner,  he  finds  it  a little  story  and  a half 
cottage  without  the  least  architectural 
pretension  or  interest.  All  the  better. 
In  this  land  of  perpetual  summer  and 


that  the  vice  of  the  time  and  the  country 
is  an  excessive  pretension,  let  us  seek  the 
shade  and  find  wisdom  in  neglect.”  It  is 
curious  that  the  immigration  should  have 
been  so  preponderantly  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  well-known  New  Eng- 
land conscience  should  have  so  far  as- 
serted itself  in  the  local  ordinances,  that 
some  of  the  more  mundane  Angelicans 
there  be  who  complain  about  the  restric- 
tions of  “this  puritanical  town.”  In  this, 
at  least,  the  present  race  of  colonists  have 
not  inherited  from  their  Spanish  prede- 
cessors. But  in  their  domestic  architec- 
ture they  as  clearly  have,  in  the  spirit 
more  than  in  the  letter,  perhaps,  but  also 
in  the  letter.  One  would  be  startled  to 
come  upon  such  a house  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  or  such  an  humble  and  homely 


PIG.  12.  RESIDENCE  IN  PASADENA,  CAL. 


“sweet  do  nothing,”  why  should  anybody 
go  into  the  house  except  to  eat  and  sleep  ? 
And  nobody  does.  Another  show  place 
in  Los  Angeles  is  the  “House  of  Roses,” 
whereof  the  chief  attraction  is  that,  when 
the  house  is  in  its  glory,  you  cannot  see 
it  at  all.  It  is  essentially  a rose-trellis. 
It  would  be  a stupid  as  well  as  a wicked 
billionaire  who  should  undertake  to  dis- 
turb the  delightful  impression  of  republi- 
can equality  which  this  region  makes  by 
setting  up  his  pretentious  architectural 
Ebenezer  in  it.  Such  a “villa  in  the  Ital- 
ian syle”  as  that  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette (Fig.  6)  is  about  the  limit  in  the 
way  of  costliness  and  pretension,  and  it 
will  be  agreed  that  this  is  not  of  a pre- 
tentiousness to  infuriate  the  most  suscep- 
tible Socialist.  The  settlers  seem  to  have 
had  Emerson  in  mind: — “Forewarned 


but  picturesque  and  artistic  cabin  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  8 in  any  Eastern  town. 
Here  they  are  altogether  in  place  and 
help  to  give  the  sense  of  “local  color.” 
It  is  evident  how  well  the  style,  the  style 
of  the  Missions,  lends  itself  to  the  con- 
struction in  concrete  which  so  many  are 
prone  to  believe  is  the  coming  method  of 
budding.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  the 
buildings  of  the  new  “Clark  road,”  from 
Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles,  are  made  of 
concrete,  sand  of  the  desert  and  Portland 
cement.  And  one  sees  a future  for  the 
construction  in  the  residential  building  of 
Southern  California.  For  it  is  essen- 
tially the  “dobe”  construction  to  which 
the  Spanish  settlers  found  themselves 
forced  by  the  abundance  of  adobe  soil 
and  the  scarcity  of  timber. 

But  it  is  rather  by  the  lesson  of  quiet- 
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ness  and  moderation  they  inculcate  than 
by  the  technical  “style”  they  offer  for 
direct  imitation  that  the  architectural  la- 
bors of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  have 
been  most  useful.  The  lesson  has  been 
well  learned.  The  English  half-timbered 
cottage,  plastered  between  the  timbers,  is 
as  unpretentious  a mode  of  building  as 
adobe  itself.  Possibly  it  imposed  itself 
upon  such  edifices  as  the  “Shakespeare 
House”  (Cumnock  Hall)  (Fig.  9)  at 
Los  Angeles,  or  the  “Shakespeare  Club” 
(a  woman’s  club,  be  it  noted)  at  Pasa- 


A cottage  with  a double  coach-house, 

A dottage  of  gentility, 

though  it  falls  very  distinctly  short  of  the 
point  at  which  architectural  display  be- 
comes invidious  or  “undemocratic,”  and 
the  passer  less  favored  by  fortune  than 
the  occupant  must  be  of  a churlish  turn 
not  to  be  grateful  to  his  more  fortunate 
fellow  citizen  for  giving  him  something 
so  well  worth  looking  at.  A less  favored 
citizen  may  still  be  sufficiently  favored 
to  erect  for  his  own  purposes  such  an 
equally  artistic  and  equally  double  gabled 


FIG.  13.  DWELLING  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


dena  (Fig.  10).  For  was  it  not  the  style 
of  the  “New  Place”  at  Stratford  to  ac- 
quire which  the  playwright  labored  in  his 
vocation  in  London,  quite  incidentally 
and  unconsciously  the  while  enriching 
English  literature  with  the  best  it  has  to 
show.  A more  costly  and  substantial 
rendering  of  the  same  style,  by  the  same 
architect,  is  the  house  of  two  half- 
timbered  gables  over  a stone  basement 
which  vindicates  the  adaptability  of  the 
English  cottage  style  to  the  purposes  of 
a town  house.  (Fig.  11.)  This  is,  as 
Coleridge  has  it. 


cottage  as  Fig.  12,  which  indeed  is  in  the 
general  class  of  dwellings  round  about 
Los  Angeles  in  seeming  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  any  fairly  frugal,  industrious 
and  averagely  fortunate  Angelican.  Fig. 
13,  indeed,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
“place,”  and  a place  of  more  pretension, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  on  our  list,  with 
the  exception  of  Fig.  6,  though  it  by  no 
means  seems  to  involve  an  invidious  state 
of  prosperity.  But  it  is  big  enough  and 
enough  surrounded  by  grounds  to  be 
ranked  as  an  “estate”  rather  than  as  a 
mere  “house  and  lot.”  Fig.  14,  again,  is 
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distinctly  suburban,  and  might  belong  to 
a commuter  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

Most  of  these  houses,  clearly  enough, 
might  be  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  where  they  are.  The  “color” 
of  them  is  not  “local”  but  national.  The 
like  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  suburbs 
of  any  one  of  the  great  cities,  and  in 
those  of  the  cities  not  so  great.  This, 
indeed,  is  their  chief  symptomatic  value, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  valuable  for  not 
being  exceptional  but  typical.  When  the 


betokened  is  of  that  moderate  degree  to 
which  any  American  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion and  ordinary  aptitudes  may  reason- 
ably aspire,  when  it  does  not  imply  that 
anybody  has  been  depressed  that  a fav- 
ored few  may  be  exalted,  when,  in  a 
word,  it  is  a triumph  of  democracy.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  it  is  very  often 
hard  to  tell  by  the  looks  of  the  houses, 
whether  they  are  inhabited  bv  people  who 
actually  get  their  livings  on  the  spot,  or 
by  pleasure  seekers  from  afar  who  come 


FIG.  14.  DWELLING  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


observer  reflects  how  many  of  such  he 
has  seen  in  the  suburbs  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  visit,  and  multiplies  those 
suburbs  to  the  number  of  those  he  has 
not  seen,  it  gives  him  a realizing  sense, 
as:  Paul  Bourget’s  American  mentor  said 
to  him,  what  an  enormous  number  of 
very  comfortable  people  there  are  in 
these  United  States.  The  showing  is  the 
more  impressive  when,  as  in  this  case  of 
the  environs  of  Los  Angeles,  the  comfort 


only  for  a season  to  spend  the  money 
they  made  elsewhere.  And  the  showing 
is  all  the  more,  encouraging  as  a social 
symptom,  when  it  is  a showing  how  many 
Americans  “of  .moderate  means”  and 
what  a steadily  increasing  number  of 
such  Americans  are  able  in  their  abodes 
and  their  surroundings  to  give  evidence 
of  culture  and  refinement,  to  avoid  the 
vulgarity  of  crudity,  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  vulgarity  of  ostentation  on  the  other. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


The  Old  New  York  Custom  House  and  the 

New  City  Bank 


November  17,  1841,  was  a great  day 
for  New  York.  For  it  was  on  that  day 
that  was  opened  the  new  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  by  far  the  most  costly  and 
pretentious  building  of  its  own  kind 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  very  few  rivals  of  any  kind  in 
these  attributes.  With  their  usual  lack 
of  enterprise,  the  New  York  newspa- 
pers of  the  next  day  omitted  to  make 
even  the  most  cursory  mention  of  the 
great  event.  It  is  solely  by  the  fact  that 
Philip  Hone  kept  a diary  that  posterity 
is  able  to  recover  the  date. 

It  was  a proud  day  also  for  Isaiah 
Rogers,  whether  or  not  he  was  present 
at  the  “inauguration.”  Isaiah  ran  the 
risk  of  being  also  forgotten,  posterity 
having  so  many  other  things  to  think 
about.  Within  these  last  few  years, 
even,  elderly  architects  have  been  heard 
to  maintain  that  the  architect  of  the 
Merchants’  Exchange  was  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis.  But  this  attribution  is 
the  result  of  a natural  confusion,  like 
that  Shakespearean  theory  which  main- 
contends  that  the  plays  were  not  the 
work  of  the  man  we  think  we  know, 
“but  of  another  man  of  the  same  name 
who  lived  at  the  same  time.”  For 
Davis,  alone  or  in  collaboration,  was, 
in  fact,  the  author  of  a Merchants’  Ex- 
change, on  the  same  site,  apparently,  as 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  which  is  now 
the  old  Custom  House  and  the  new  City 
Bank.  This  edifice,  built  of  marble, 
was  opened  May  1,  1827.  Old  prints 
of  it  may  still  occasionally  be  picked 
up.  In  1829  “A.  J.  Davis,  Ithiel  Town 
and  Thompson”  had  their  offices  in  the 
building  and  were  noteworthy  as  the 
only  firm  of  architects  in  New  York, 
succeeding  in  that  distinction  one 
Brady,  who  “flourished,”  to  the  extent 
of  hanging  out  a sign,  in  1823.  But 
this  Merchants’  Exchange,  marble  as 
it  was  and  supposedly  fireproof,  inso- 
much that  it  had  become  a repository 
for  valuables,  burnt  up  like  tinder  and 
disappeared  in  the  great  fire  of  1835, 


leaving  its  site,  the  most  central  and 
valuable  in  New  York,  as  a “tabula 
rasa,”  upon  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  six  years,  the  merchants  had 
reared  this  stately  successor  according 
to  the  designs  of  Isaiah,  fresh,  or  not 
so  very  fresh,  from  the  laurels  of  the 
Astor  House  in  New  York  and  the  Tre- 
mont  House  in  Boston  and  the  Bur- 
nett House  in  Cincinnati.  The  occu- 
pants of  desks  in  the  rotunda  of  the  late 
Custom  House,  and  most  persons  who 
had  to  do  business  in  it,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  execrating  the  memory  of 
Isaiah,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
highly  unsuitable  for  a custom  house  or 
other  place  of  business.  So  undoubt- 
edly it  was.  But  the  execration  was 
very  unjust  all  the  same,  since  it  was 
not  designed  for  a custom  house  at  all 
but  for  a daily  meeting  of  merchants, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  big  rotunda 
was  admirably  adapted  besides  being  a 
very  impressive  interior  with  its  colos- 
sal Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble 
and  its  aspiring  dome.  On  three  sides, 
though,  the  old  Custom  House  got  the 
benefit  of  whatever  light  was  going, 
only  the  Wall  Street  front  being  dark- 
ened by  the  great  Ionic  colonnade.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  tenants  were  sacrified 
to  architecture,  they  at  least  got  the 
architecture,  which  in  later  erections 
has  by  no  means  always  been  the  case. 
Nothing  in  its  kind  has  been  done  since 
in  New  York  so  imposing  as  that  great 
range  of  Ionic  monoliths  in  granite. 
(As  to  the  monoliths,  by  the  way,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  contractor 
undertook  the  colonnade  at  the  rate  of 
an  equal  area  of  wall,  and  reported  th^t 
he  made  money  on  it)'  While  the 
building  was  under  construction  it  had 
but  one  rival,  Trinity  Church,  which 
was  already  beginning  to  show  above 
ground  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.  The 
Custom  House,  with  the  ground,  cost 
two  millions,  according  to  Philip  Hone, 
$1,800,000  according  to  another  esti- 
mate, a prodigious  sum  for  the  New 
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\ork  of  1841,  while  Trinity  is  reported 
to  have  cost  $900,000,  but  then  Trinity 
already  owned  the  ground. 

Outgrown  and  unavailable  as  a Cus- 
tom House  the  Merchants’  Exchange 
of  1841  has  for  a long  time  been.  It 
was  difficult  to  see  to  what  other  practi- 
cal use  it  could  be  put.  All  the  artistic 
sensibility  that  there  is  in  New  York 
would  have  been  revolted  by  the  van- 
dalism of  a demolition  of  the  colon- 


National  City  Bank,  Showing  the  Weathered 
Colonnade  of  the  Old  Custom  House. 

nade.  And  yet  that  seemed  to  be  its 
doom,  would  have  been  its  doom  if  Mr. 
Stillman  had  not  intervened  to  secure  it 
for  the  uses  of  his  bank.  The  com- 
munity owes  him  thanks,  would  owe 
him  thanks  even  if  the  conflict  between 
the  claims  of  tradition  and  architectural 
dignity  and  those  of  utility  had  been  re- 
solved in  a much  more  unsatisfactory 
way  than  that  which  has  in  fact  been 
found.  One  could  not  really  expect  the 
building  to  be  retained  as  a mere  home 
for  the  institution  which  had  acquired 


it,  when  the  superaddition  which  it 
seemed  to  invite  might  have  been  rent- 
ed for  so  many  hundred  pence  and 
given  to  the  poor  stockholders.  The 
banking  business  does  not  deal  in  spike- 
nard nor  trim  the  lamp  of  sacrifice.  In- 
deed, when  the  decision  was  reached  to 
crown  the  edifice  with  a superstructure 
only  as  high  as  itself,  instead  of  “steen” 
stories  of  skyscraper,  the  directors 
had  a right  to  stand  astonished  at 
their  own  moderation  and  to  invite  the 
applause  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

All  the  same,  it  was  rather  a parlous 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  architect 
to  superpose  anything  on  a building  so 
complete  in  itself,  except,  indeed,  a 
better,  more  presentable  attic  in  place 
of  the  cheap  and  shabby  sham  in  cheap 
material,  with  which  the  colonnade  had 
been  surmounted  on  purely  utilitarian 
grounds.  To  put  one  complete  colon- 
nade on  the  top  of  another  is  not  a 
procedure  to  be  commended  architect- 
urally, nor,  of  course,  one  which  a sen- 
sitive architect  would  have  adopted  if 
he  had  felt  himself  free  to  choose.  But 
one  wonders  why  the  architect  in  this 
case  should  not  have  felt  himself  free  to 
choose.  There  must,  one  should  say,  be 
some  more  excellent  way  than  to  crown 
the  edifice  with  a counterpart  of  itself, 
only  as  much  lighter  and  as  much 
richer  as  Corinthian  is  than  Ionic. 
Research  and  ingenuity,  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  should  have  found  out  such  a 
way.  There  are  no  direct  precedents. 
Naturally.  No  Greek  architect  ever  had 
imposed  upon  him  the  thankless  task 
of  putting  anything  but  a modest  attic, 
or  a crowning  group  of  statuary,  on 
the  top  of  a colossal  colonnade,  so  un- 
mistakably complete  in  itself.  But  the 
early  Renaissance  supplies  suggestions, 
of  course  on  a much  smaller  scale,  in 
the  many  buildings  of  which  the  ground 
stories  are  ranges  of  columns.  An 
arcade  above  the  colonnade,  with  its 
piers  over  the  existing  columns,  and 
with  its  interstices  filled  with  a light 
and  open  construction,  with  detail  as 
congruous  with  what  existed  as  the  de- 
signer was  able  to  devise  or  adopt,  this, 
it  seems,  should  have  been  a much 
more  eligible  solution  of  the  difficult 
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problem  than  that  adopted,  which,  in- 
deed, is  rather  an  evasion  than  a solu- 
tion. Doubtless  it  is  the  easiest  and 
least  troublesome  way  out.  Really  to 
design  an  appropriate  superstructure 
for  a substructure  of  colossal  colonnade 
should  have  been  a highly  strenuous 
undertaking. 

Even  assuming  the  necessity  for 
the  double  colonnade,  however,  one 
might  wish  that  the  designer  had 
seen  his  way  to  interpose  an  em- 


other,  the  plinth  of  the  upper  resting 
directly  on  the  cornice  of  the  lower.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  plainness  of  the  ac- 
tual attic  becomes  baldness  in  its  place 
as  the  crowning  member  of  the  doubled 
order.  Those  who  remember  the  Astor 
House  as  Isaiah  designed  it  remember 
how  greatly  its  effect  was  enhanced  by 
the  wreathed  bull’s  eye  windows  of  the 
attic,  afterwards  squared  out  to  as 
Quakerish  a plainness  as  those  of  this 
new  attic  of  the  City  Bank.  If  that 
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phatic  belt  above  the  old  colonnade 
to  serve  as  stylobate  for  the  new. 
The  plainer  and  solider  this  belt  the 
better.  It  would  have  been  necessary, 
of  course,  to  make  it  a serviceable 
story  and  so  to  pierce  it  with  openings, 
but  with  openings  as  inconspicuous  as 
might  be.  Something  in  fact  like  the 
attic  of  the  actual  erection  would  have 
been  in  place  as  its  base  and  as  a trans- 
itional member  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a kind  of  proportion  which  can- 
not exist  when  one  complete  order  is 
simply  set,  as  here,  on  the  top  of  an- 


treatment  was  not  practically  permissi- 
ble, it  seems  that  the  expanse  of  the 
attic  might  very  well  have  been  enliv- 
ened and  enriched  in  the  manner  of  the 
great  Roman  friezes. 

But  criticising  the  detail  of  the  new 
work  is  a rather  thankless  performance. 
We  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  the 
owner  for  preserving  the  old  colonnade. 
We  ought  equally  to  be  obliged  to  the 
architects  for  working  the  least  inter- 
ference with  the  dignity  of  the  old 
structure,  and  for  giving  an  example  of 
equal  dignity  in  the  new. 


The  Restoration  of  Fraunces’  Tavern 


If  we  have  a patriotic  shrine  in  New 
York  which  is  attractive  upon  merely 
human  grounds,  that  shrine  is  Fraunces’ 
Tavern.  “There  are  others.”  There, 
in  Boston,  is  that  “cradle  of  liberty,” 
Faneuil  Hall,  of  which  one  has  to  admit 
that  Liberty  can  never  have  been  rocked 
in  a cradle  more  ungainly.  That  work 
of  the  colonial  bricklayer  and  the  co- 
lonial carpenter,  like  the  “Old  South”  in 
the  same  bleakly  puritanical  town,  adds 
nothing  in  the  way  of  adventitious  arch- 
itectural amenity  to  its  historical  asso- 
ciations. In  Philadelphia  there  is  In- 
dependence Hall.  Colonial  Philadelphia, 
however,  had  the  good  habit,  when  it 
was  a question  of  a civic  monument,  of 
ignoring  the  colonial  carpenter  and  in- 
voking the  architectural  amateur.  So 
the  designer  of  Christ  Church  had  been 
Dr.  Kearsley,  a practising  physician, 
who  was  also  a competitor  for  the  honor 
of  designing  the  State  House,  an  honor 
which  fell  to  Andrew  Plamilton,  the 
leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  A decent 
and  seemly  building  was  the  result,  in 
which  famous  events  might  happen 
without  too  much  incongruity. 

A decent  and  seemly  building  was, 
doubtless,  that  old  City  Hall  of  New 
York,  built  under  Bellomont  and  Nan- 
fan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  by  L’Enfant  enlarged  and 
embellished  into  “Federal  Hall”  for  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  in  front 
of  the  site  of  which  his  statue  now 
stands  to  commemorate  that  event.  But 
that  event  can  never  become  so  humanly 
touching  and  impressive  as  the  farewell 
of  the  victorious  general  to  his  officers 
which  preceded  it  by  four  years.  Doubt- 
less Talmadge’s  diary,  the  pertinent  ex- 
tract from  which  now  adorns  a votive 
mantel  in  the  restored  tavern  in  which 
the  event  took  place,  is  the  common 
source  of  the  innumerable  variations 
which  have  since  been  made  upon  the 
theme.  Let  us  take  Thackeray’s,  in 
that  beautiful  last  chapter  of  “The  Vir- 
ginians’*: 

The  last  British  soldier  had  quitted  the  soil 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 


proposed  to  leave  New  York  for  Annapolis, 
where  Congress  was  sitting,  and  there  resign 
his  commission.  About  noon,  on  the  4th  De- 
cember, a barge  was  in  waiting  at  Whitehall 
Ferry  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson.  The 
chiefs  of  the  army  assembled  at  a tavern  near 
the  ferry,  and  there  the  General  joined  them. 
Seldom  as  he  showed  his  emotion  outwardly, 
on  this  day  he  could  not  disguise  it.  He  filled 
a glass  of  wine  and  said,  “I  bid  you  farewell 
with  a heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  wish 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  those  past  have  been  glorious  and 
honorable.”  Then  he  drank  to  them.  ‘‘I  can- 
not come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,”  he 
said,  “but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will 
come  and  shake  me  by  the  hand.” 

General  Knox,  who  was  nearest,  came  for- 
ward, and  the  Chief,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
embraced  him.  The  others  came,  one  by  one, 
to  him,  and  took  their  leave  without  a word. 
A line  of  infantry  was  formed  from  the  tavern 
to  the  ferry,  and  the  General,  with  his  officers 
following  him,  walked  silently  to  the  water. 
He  stood  up  in  the  barge,  taking  off  his  hat 
and  waving  a farewell.  And  his  comrades  re- 
mained bareheaded  on  the  shore  till  their  lead- 
er’s boat  was  out  of  view. 

The  scene  of  that  historic  farewell  is 
one  of  our  national  shrines.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  No  worthier  ob- 
ject could  be  proposed  to  an  ancestral 
and  patriotic  society,  like  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  than  to  preserve  it,  or 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state,  the  state 
in  which  the  great  farewell  took  place, 
in  case  it  had  been  alienated  and  “soiled 
with  all  ignoble  use.” 

It  had  been  alienated  and  it  had  been 
“soiled.”  There  was  also  no  question 
about  that.  The  only  reasonable  ques- 
tion for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
for  their  architect,  Mr.  William  H.  Mer- 
sereau,  was,  what  did  the  “tavern  near 
the  ferry”  look  like,  and  of  what  did  it 
consist,  when  the  historic  farewell  was 
transacted  “within  its  walls,”  if  not  “un- 
der its  roof.”  Look  at  this  photograph 
of  the  tavern  as  it  had  come  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
for  nearly  half  a century  before  (Fig. 
i).  Whoever  knows  anything  at  all 
about  any  variety  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, Dutch  or  English,  has  only  to 
glance  at  the  photograph  to  see  that  the 
two  upper  stories,  with  the  flat  roof,  and 
the  lower  story,  with  its  substitution  of 
a sash  frame  for  a wall,  “have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.”  The  restorer  can 
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eliminate  those  badges  of  nineteenth- 
century  commercial  occupation  without 
the  least  hesitation.  So,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a rational  and  probable  restora- 
tion, you  have  to  imagine  the  historic 
nucleus  as  consisting,  exteriorly,  of  the 
second  and  third  stories.  Not  even  of 
these  as  they  were,  for  the  whole  outside 
was  trebly  or  quadruply  coated  with 
equable  drab  paint,  which  disguised  the 
very  bricks  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  until  the  paint  was  scrubbed  off  the 
bricks  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
nucleus  from  the  bricks  of  the  middle 
nineteenth-century  addition.  Just  im- 
agine the  plainly  factitious  basement  and 
the  plainly  factitious  third  and  fourth 
stories  away  from  the  perfectly  com- 
monplace warehouse  into  which  the 
“tavern  near  the  ferry”  had  degener- 
ated, and  consider  what  you  have  left 
as  the  basis  of  a “restoration” ! 

There  was  really  no  external  evidence 
to  go  upon.  Rather,  such  as  there  was 
was  clearly  untrustworthy.  The  well- 
meaning  Valentine  did  indeed  publish  a 
view  of  a story-and-a-half  cottage,  with 
an  umbrageous  veranda  in  front,  and 
present  it  as  “Fraunces’  Tavern.”  But 
it  plainly  would  not  fit.  There  was  in 
the  remains  positive  evidence  that  it 
could  never  have  stood  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  tavern.  The  picture  may 
have  been,  it  is  a plausible  contention 
that  it  was,  the  representation  of  the 
other  “Fraunces’  Tavern,”  the  tavern 
which  the  enterprising  “Black  Sam” 
maintained  contemporaneously  in  the 
suburban  seclusion  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  which  place  of  refection  was  then  in 
effect  the  “road  house”  which  the  print 
denotes  its  subject  to  have  been. 

But  the  “tavern  near  the  ferry,”  the 
“Queen’s  Head,”  in  which  for  seven 
years  the  officers  of  the  British  garrison, 
including  poor  John  Andre,  had  “glor- 
ied and  drunk  deep,”  was  far  from  be- 
ing a “road  house.”  It  was  literally  a 
“Queen  Anne  mansion,”  probably  about 
the  only  one  New  York  possessed,  see- 
ing that  the  Queen  died  in  1714,  and 
the  mansion  was  certainly  erected  before 
that.  The  predecessor  on  the  same  site 
to  which  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt 


brought  his  bride,  Gertrude  Schuyler,  in 
1671  was  doubtless  one  of  those  dimi- 
nutive Dutch  cottages  in  brick,  with 
their  gable  ends  facing  the  street,  of 
which  the  last  vanished  from  Albany 
only  a few  years  ago,  and  from  New 
York  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 
When  Stephanus  made  over  the  prop- 
erty to  his  son-in-law,  the  thriving  Hu- 
guenot merchant,  Stephen  de  Lancey, 
in  1700,  it  was  not  long  before  the  son- 
in-law  razed  the  Dutch  cottage  for  a 
house  undoubtedly  in  the  British  taste 
of  the  time,  though  incorporating  some 
Holland  brick.  New  York  had  then 
been  New  York  and  British  more  than 
a generation,  and  the  Dutch  taste  had 
gone  out  in  architecture.  London  fash- 
ions had  imposed  themselves,  to  last  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  All  that  we 
know,  from  internal  or  external  evi- 
dence, of  the  “hip-roofed  mansion  of 
several  stories,”  with  the  facing  of  the 
“Dock,”  or  Broad  Street,  front  of  buff 
Holland  bricks,  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  it  was  as  near  as  the  builders  could 
come  to  a fashionable  London  mansion 
of  the  time,  a pre-“Georgian”  piece  of 
domestic  architecture.  It  was  about  the 
time  when  the  “new”  part  of  Philipse’s 
Dutch  house,  now  the  City  Hall  of 
Yonkers,  was  being  done  over  in  the 
English  taste,  the  only  coeval  “exam- 
ple,” I suppose,  left  near  New  York. 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  third  generation 
of  De  Lanceys  had  begun  to  inhabit  the 
Queen  Anne  mansion,  after  James  of 
that  ilk  had  succeeded  Stephen  and 
Oliver  had  succeeded  James,  Oliver 
leased  it  to  a partner,  Robinson,  of  the 
firm  of  De  Lancey,  Robinson  & Co.,  and 
betook  himself  else  whither.  Robinson, 
Colonel  Joseph  he  was  called,  lived 
there  until  he  died,  in  1757,  upon  which 
melancholy  occasion,  and  after  the 
house  had  been  occupied  as  a private 
residence  for  a full  half-century,  the 
firm  of  De  Lancey,  Robinson  & Co.  ad- 
vertised that  they  had  moved  their  ware- 
house “into  Col.  Robinson’s  late  dwell- 
ing, next  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
should  there  continue  to  sell  all  sorts 
of  European  and  West  India  goods.” 
It  was  not  until  January  15,  1762,  that 
the  mansion,  already  degraded  from  a 
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residence  to  a store,  passed  by  deed  into 
the  possession  of  Samuel  Fraunces, 
‘'Black  Sam,”  who  speedily  made  it  the 
gastronomical  headquarters  of  the  little 
provincial  town,  just  as,  nearly  a cen- 
tury later,  Delmonico  was  to  make  of 


possession,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  April,  1768, 
in  the  same  “Long  Room,”  which,  fif- 
teen years  later,  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  farewell  of  Washington  to  his  gen- 
erals. So  that  Fraunces,  at  the  time  of 


“the  old  Grinnell  mansion,”  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  gastronomic  headquarters  of 
the  hustling  republican  city.  The  lead- 
ing position  of  Fraunces’  Tavern  was 
attested,  only  six  years  after  he  took 


the  faiewell,  had  already  been  in  pos- 
session for  twenty-one  years,  barring 
brief  intervals  of  occupation  by  “John 
Jones  and  “Bolton  and  Siegel,”  and 
must  have  been  a grizzled  and  paunch v 
publican  when  the  great  event  took 


FIG.  1.  FRAUNCES’  TAVERN  BEFORE  THE  RESTORATION. 
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place.  These  are  queer  considerations 
for  the  business  man  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  Broad  Street,  who  may  occa- 
sionally take  his  luncheon  now  at  the 
old  sign  of  the  “Queen’s  Head,”  which 
Sam.  Fraunces  swung  out  in  1762. 

More  to  the  immediate  purpose  is 
it  that  the  mansion-warehouse-hostelry 


in  all,  mostly  occupied  by  the  class  of 
lodgers,  male  and  female,  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  living  at  the  foot  of  Man- 
hattan Island. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  transfor- 
mation resulting  from  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  Queen  Anne  mansion  had 
been  put,  the  building  had  been  visited, 


FIG.  2.  FRAUNCES’  TAVERN  RESTORED. 

William  H.  Mersereau,  Architect. 


must  have  undergone  many  changes 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
course  still  more  during  the  nineteenth, 
when  it  gradually  sank  to  be  nothing 
but  a glass-fronted  beer  saloon  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  saloonkeeper’s  abode 
above,  and  above  that  two  superadded 
stories  of  bedrooms,  forty-six  of  them 


during  the  nineteenth  century,  by  two 
destructive  fires — one  in  1832,  one  in 
1854,  after  the  latter  of  which  the  two 
additional  stories  of  bedrooms  had  been 
added.  Obviously,  the  restorer  had  to 
“scrape  to  the  bone,”  outside  and  in- 
side, to  find  his  nucleus.  Recent  opera- 
tions in  the  interior  uncovered  instruc- 
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tive  structural  facts,  the  slope  of  the 
roof  of  the  original  mansion,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  old  brick  and  what 
there  was  left  of  the  construction 
of  the  “Long  Room,”  for  which  alone 
it  was  worth  while  to  reconstruct 
the  building.  On  the  outside,  much 
scraping  developed  that  the  “Dock” 
street  front,  much  the  more  important 
as  fronting  on  the  plaza  of  the  “slip,” 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  old  water- 
course which  makes  the  present  street 
“Broad,”  had  been  faced  with  small 
white,  or,  rather,  buff  Holland  bricks, 
while  the  less  important  and  conspicu- 
ous Queen  Street  front  had  been  faced 
with  red  brick  of  English  shape  and 
size,  if  not  of  English  make. 

Here  are  some  quite  unmistakable  in- 
dications, which  were  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. It  almost  looked  as  if,  to  restore 
the  Broad  Street  front,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  set  up  a plant  for  the  making 
and  baking  of  hand-made  brick.  It 
seems  that  not  even  that  would  have 
sufficed,  since,  it  seems,  the  argillaceous 
product  of  the  Low  Countries  has  ele- 
ments which  give  it  more  variety  and 
iridescence  than  American  clays.  By 
great  luck  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a yard  near  Rotterdam  in  which 
the  old  seventeenth-century  Batavian 
bricks  are  still  made  by  hand  according 
to  the  conservative  methods  of  “the 
phlegmatic  Dutchman,”  and  some 
14,000  of  these  were  imported  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  western  wall  of  the 
restored  building,  while  bricks  quite 
plausibly  resembling  those  of  the  north- 
ern wall  are  still  made  in  Baltimore, 
from  which  they  were  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  purpose. 

The  force  of  authenticity  could  no 
further  go.  For  the  detail,  detail  in 
wood  two  centuries  old  is  hard  to  iden- 
tify and  reproduce,  when  it  has  been 
subjected  to  such  neglect.  Acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  period,  and  adher- 
ence to  it,  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
required  of  the  restorer.  That  this  has 
by  no  means  been  wanting  any  qualified 
inspector  of  the  restoration  will  readily 
attest.  The  illusion  is  complete.  The 


violet  of  a legend  blows 
Among  the  chops  and  steaks. 

Not  only  might  the  Long  Room  which 
the  stranger  visits  be  revisited,  so  far  as 
he  can  judge,  without  sense  of  incon- 
gruity by  the  shades  of  the  soldiers  con- 
cerned in  the  great  scene  of  December  4, 
1783.  It  might  similarly  be  inhabited, 
like  another  Turk’s  head,  by  Johnson 
and  Burke  and  Boswell,  nay  like  a tav- 
ern in  Soho,  by  the  ghosts  of  Pope  and 
Swift  and  Addison  and  Steele,  with 
whose  prevalence  the  Queen  Anne  man- 
sion of  Oliver  de  Lancey  was  contem- 
porary. 

One  drawback  one  really  must  make 
to  his  acknowledgment  of  the  fidelity  and 
success  of  the  restoration,  one  drawback 
which  it  were  unjust  to  impute  to  the 
restorer.  Why  that  sign  board,  which 
strikes  one  as  an  effusion  of  the  sign 
board  art  of  the  vague  future,  rather 
than  of  the  specific  past?  Note  that  the 
British  had  only  been  out  of  New  York 
for  ten  days  when  the  farewell  was 
given.  It  is  not  very  conceivable  that 
Black  Sam  had  undergone  a fit  of  icono- 
clasm  which  induced  him  so  soon  to  ob- 
literate the  sign  under  which  his  late 
customers  had  for  so  many  years  made 
merry,  not  conceivable  at  all  that  he  had 
replaced  it  by  anything  like  the  weird 
and  wondrous  effigy  that  in  fact  that 
takes  its  place.  Doubtless  it  was  still  the 
“Queen’s  Head,”  still  the  weather-beaten 
representation,  as  flattering  as  the  sign 
painter  could  make  it,  of  the  lineaments 
of  the  little  girl  of  seventeen,  born  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
who  had  been  promoted  Queen,  on  ac- 
count of  a school  girl  essay  on  the  hor- 
rors of  war  which  had  been  written  as  a 
letter  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  which 
had  touched  the  heart  of  George  the 
Third,  the  year  before  Sam  Fraunces 
came  into  possession  of  the  tavern  which 
he  loyally  named  after  her.  Distinctly 
the  nearest  attainable  equivalent  of  the 
old  sign  ought  to  swing  to  the  breezes  in 
its  strange  new  surroundings.  And, 
whether  or  no,  it  seems  that  the  actual 
nondescript  should  be  taken  down. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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Part  of  frieze  in  the  vestibule.  A work  of  the  XI.  Century. 


A Restoration:  Sta. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  marked,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  by  a revival  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  and  an  awakening 
to  the  beauty  of  mediaeval  art.  A move- 
ment contingent  upon  the  renewal  of 
religious  life  among  the  people  at  large, 
and  a deep-seated  revulsion  among  the 
thoughtful  from  the  frivolous  and  de- 
structive indifferentism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  made  plain,  by 
the  light  of  reverent  and  scientific  in- 
quiry, that  the  so-called  “Dark  Ages” 
were  not  so  dark,  that  the  architecture 
and  decorations  of  this  misrepresented 
period  were  marvels  of  the  highest  ar- 
tistic culture.  On  this  becoming  an 
acknowledged  truth  the  various  nations 
of  Europe  began  to  respect  the  works 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  value  the 
buildings  of  their  forefathers,  struc- 
tures which  linked  their  time  with  by- 
gone ages ; and,  moreover,  where  these 
buildings  and  monuments  had  fallen 
into  decay  through  age,  or  had  been 
shorn  of  some  of  their  embellishments 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fanatical  icono- 
clasts, there  arose  among  these  nations 
a desire  to  preserve  them  from  further 
disintegration  and  to  restore  them  to 
their  pristine  beauty,  they  fully  realiz- 
ing that  the  history  of  a mighty  people 
is  written  just  as  much  in  its  public 
buildings  as  in  its  military  glories,  its 
legislative  wisdom,  or  its  religious  be- 
lief. 

This  new-born  spirit  of  admiration 
and  restoration,  more  particularly  in 


Maria  in  Cosmedin 

England,  became  the  fashion,  and,  like 
all  movements  that  become  “fads,”  was 
often  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The 
first  restorations,  as  could  be  expected 
under  these  conditions,  were  undertaken 
by  the  half-informed,  by  the  over-confi- 
dent and  ignorant  enthusiast;  but  after 
a while  men  of  large  knowledge  and 
careful  study  turned  their  attention  to 
the  work,  such,  for  instance,  as  George 
Gilbert  Scott  and  George  Edmund 
Street,  skilled  and  accomplished  archi- 
tects. These  gifted  men  were  guided 
in  the  restorations  they  undertook  by 
the  conservative  and  eclective  spirit  of 
Welby  Pugin,  the  master  mind  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  the  man  who  dared  “to 
convict  the  nineteenth  century  of  ig- 
norance, and  to  twit  the  age  of  enlight- 
enment with  the  absurdity  of  its  taste 
and  the  obscurity  of  its  artistic  vision.” 
He  held  that  where  a detail  was  lost, 
such  as  the  tracery  of  a window,  a gable, 
a capital,  a moulding,  an  ornament,  or 
any  other  feature,  its  restoration  must 
not  be  left  to  the  mere  conjecture  or 
fancy  of  the  restaurateur,  but  that  if 
no  portion  of  the  old  work  could  be 
found  to  give  a clue  to  its  restoration— 
a motive  upon  which  to  build  the  new 
work — then  a search  should  be  made 
for  the  model  in  buildings  of  a corre- 
sponding period  and  style,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration. 

While  both  Scott  and  Street  endea- 
vored to  adhere  to  Pugin’s  eminently 
common-sense  principle,  and  to  consci- 
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STA.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN— THE  TOWER,  SHOWING  THE  BACK  OF  THE  FACADE  REMOVED 
Rome,  Italy.  BY  GIOVENALE. 


entiously  follow  the  line  of  thought  of 
the  original  architect  of  the  building 
undergoing  restoration,  nevertheless 
they  were  never  mere  imitators,  but  did 
their  best  to  comprehend  the  motive  of 
the  style,  in  order  to  make  their  art  a 
living  instrument  by  which  to  express 


their  own  genius  within  the  confines  of 
that  style.  Their  theory  of  work  is 
without  doubt  the  correct  method  to  be 
employed  in  all  forms  of  restoration, 
and  is  a safe  guide  in  future  work  of 
this  nature,  no  matter  what  the  style 
mav  be. 
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Most  of  the  architects  in  England  fol- 
lowed closely  the  lead  of  Pugin,  Scott 
and  Street ; there  were  others,  fortu- 
nately few  in  number,  who  worked  in  a 
haphazard  manner  and  caused  wanton 
havoc,  as  may  be  seen  in  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral, where  the  so-called  restorations 
are  nothing  more  than  reprehensible 


1842  there  have  been  restored  over  four- 
teen hundred  mediaeval  parish  churches, 
all  the  cathedrals  and  many  other  an- 
cient buildings. 

Among  the  Continental  nations  there 
has  also  been  a very  great  number  of 
restorations,  but,  unfortunately,  in  many 
instances,  they  were  carried  out  in  a 


STA.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN— THE  PROPOSED  INTERIOR  RESTOR- 
ATION. FROM  A DRAWING  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 


changes.  The  chief  offender  in  this  line 
was  justly  described  by  Mr.  Pugin  as 
a “monster  of  architectural  depravity” ; 
however,  on  the  whole,  the  restorations 
accomplished  and  the  work  still  going 
on  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  its  judiciousness  and  its  vast 
proportions.  In  England  alone,  not 
counting  Ireland  and  Scotland,  since 


much  less  reverent  spirit  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  often  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  monuments.  The  cathedrals  of 
Rlieims  and  Laon  have  in  this  way  suf- 
fered most  severely ; the  interior  of  the 
old  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  Bo- 
logna, has  been  ruined ; and  the  un- 
matched area  of  the  Church  of  the  Ere- 
mitani,  at  Padua,  has  been  lost;  and  in 
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hand  with  these  perversions,  the  beauty 
of  Venice’s  best  examples  of  domestic 
architecture — the  Casa  d’Oro  and  the 
Palazzo  Segredo — by  pretended  restora- 
tions have  become  things  of  the  past. 
This  sad  catalogue  could  be  greatly 
lengthened,  for  it  is  only  of  late  that  the 


Bocca  della  Verita,  close  to  the  Ponte 
Rotto. 

This  interesting  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  like  many  of  the  other 
churches  of  Italy,  was  originally  a pa- 
gan temple,  that  of  Ceres  and  Prosper- 
phine,  dedicated  to  these  divinities  by 


STA.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN— CAPITAL  OF  COLUMN  OF  THE  NAVE. 
Rome,  Italy.  (Post  Constantine.) 


Continental  restaurateurs  are  following 
proper  and  scholarly  lines. 

In  Rome,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Assoceazione  Artistica  fra  i Cutori  di 
Architettura  and  the  wise  supervision  of 
the  architect  Giovanni  Battists  Gioven- 
ale,  a careful  and  well-thought  out  res- 
toration has,  for  some  time,  been  under 
way,  namely,  the  small  basilica  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  on  the  Piazza 


the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  was  probably 
changed  into  a Christian  place  of  wor- 
ship shortly  after  the  cessation  of  the 
persecutions,  and  at  an  early  date  be- 
came one  of  the  diaconate  churches  of 
Rome,  at  which  time  it  was  known  as  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Schola  Greca, 
so  called  because  it  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  Greek  colony.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  it  was  rebuilt  no  less 
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than  five  times,  and  marks  of  each  suc- 
cessive structure  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  existing  building.  At  one  time,  in 
the  fourth  century,  a part  of  the  build- 
ing was  made  into  a spacious  hall  for 
the  use  of  the  administration  of  the  An- 
nona,  where  the  poor  of  Rome  assembled 
to  receive  the  largess  of  the  emperor — 
the  corn  which  was  distributed  to  them 
gratuitously.  Through  its  double  use 
as  a church  and  a granary,  it  gradually 


and  lastly,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  again  rebuilt,  when  a most  inap- 
propriate faqade  was  added  to  the  ba- 
silica. The  spirit  guiding  these  numer- 
ous rebuildings  was  quite  unlike  that  of 
to-day.  There  was  no  attempt  at  re- 
storation in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  for  apparently  there  was  no  rev- 
erence for  the  associations  of  the  past, 
no  desire  to  develop  either  the  architec- 
tural or  decorative  motives  of  the  orig- 


STA.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN— A SCULPTURAL  PANEL  FOUND  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A WORK  OF 
Rome,  Italy.  THE  VIII.  CENTURY. 


became  dilapidated,  and  at  last  fell  into 
such  a ruinous  state  that  Pope  Adrian 
I.  (A.  D.  771-795)  ordered  it  to  be 
rebuilt  and  thereafter  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively as  a church,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  it  received  its  present  title — 
Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (Kosmos — 
adorned).  Eighty  years  later,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.,  it  was 
again  rebuilt,  and  three  hundred  years 
after  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  builders ; 


inal  design ; the  builders  followed  the 
genius  and  dominant  taste  of  their  own 
age ; the  art  of  the  period  reigned 
supreme  and  often  proved  destructive 
of  a better  art. 

Just  what  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and 
Prosperphine,  the  original  building,  was 
like,  is  hard  to  say,  although  a good 
portion  still  exists,  but  most  unfortu- 
nately it  consists  of  the  purely  construc- 
tive parts : the  opus  quadratum  of  tufa. 
The  existing  columns,  it  is  quite  evident. 
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are  of  a later  date,  and  are  believed  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Constantine  or  one  of 
his  immediate  successors,  and  undoubt- 
edly formed  a part  of  the  diaconal 
church,  erected  within  the  hall  of  the 
Annona,  a supposition  which  is  probably 
true,  not  only  because  the  columns  are 
in  the  style  of  the  decadence  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  but  because  it  was 
at  this  time,  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
the  administration  of  the  Annona  in  part 


passed  from  the  hands  of  the  state  into 
that  of  the  church,  whose  seven  deacons 
had  charge  of  the  poor  of  Rome,  and 
it  is  a constant  tradition  that  this  church 
was  one  of  the  seven  Diaconia. 

The  restoration  and  enlargement  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  ordered  by  Pope 
Adrian,  in  the  eighth  century,  was  jus- 
tified, not  only  by  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  church,  but  also  because  of  the 
need  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  a larger 
building  to  accommodate  the  constantly 
increasing  congregation.  The  enlarge- 


ment consisted  in  building  two  aisles, 
adding  an  apse  to  each  one,  by  deepen- 
ing the  apses  of  the  nave,  by  erecting  a 
narthex  or  place  for  the  catechumens 
and  a new  vestibule.  At  this  time  there 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  nave  a 
choir,  surrounded  by  a marble  balus- 
trade, flanked  by  a Gospel  and  Epistle 
ambo ; and  beyond  the  choir— between 
it  and  the  presbytery — a marble  incon- 
ostasis,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  rood-screen  of  a Gothic  church, 
as  this  partition  separated  the  bena  or 
sanctuary  from  the  choir,  and  not  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  This  inconosta- 
sis,  in  a way,  corresponded  to  the  altar 
rail  of  an  Episcopalian  church,  as  far 
as  the  division  of  places  is  concerned. 
At  the  side  of  the  nave  there  were 
spaces  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  women  and  consecrated  virgins,  simi- 
lar in  arrangement  to  the  places  reserved 
for  them  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
In  many  ways  the  church  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Adrian.  And  during  the 
present  restorations  the  architect  Gio- 
venale  has  brought  to  light  many  frag- 
ments of  these  embellishments  and  fur- 
nishings ; among  others,  an  altar  table 
standing  upon  a single  column,  the  shaft 
decorated  with  flutes  running  obliquely. 

The  appearance  of  the  church  of 
Adrian  was  greatly  changed  by  the  re- 
storations undertaken  in  the  eleventh 
century,  at  which  time  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  building  was  raised  over 
three  feet ; the  facade  was  altered,  the 
main  entrance  decorated  with  sculpture 
— human  figures,  animals  and  symbols — 
all  very  grotesque,  and  also  some  of  the 
columns  of  the  nave  were  changed  and 
a number  of  new  capitals  introduced ; 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  frescoes 
of  saints ; in  the  great  apsis  there  was 
portrayed  a majestic  figure  of  Christ, 
surrounded  with  angels,  prophets  and 
inscriptions. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Alfanus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  built  in  the  vestibule 
a mortuary  monument  of  great  beauty, 
paved  the  church  with  a floor  of  mosaic, 
erected  a marble  throne,  re-enclosed  the 
choir  and  enriched  the  ambos  with  cos- 
mati  mosaics.  In  the  following  century 
(thirteenth)  a marble  Pascal  candle- 
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stick  was  placed  beside  the  Gospel  ambo, 
which  stood  on  what  is  now  the  Epistle 
side  of  the  choir,  for  at  that  time  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  sides  were  the  re- 
verse of  the  present-day  usage,  for  the 
reason  that  the  celebrant  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  of  the  apsis — facing  the 
people — with  the  altar  between  him  and 
the  congregation.  Altogether,  the 
changes  and  decoration  executed  during 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries  quite  effaced  the  original  build- 
ing and  much  of  the  work  that  was  done 
under  Adrian  and  Nicholas;  and  this,  in 
turn,  was  largely  obliterated  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Cardinal  Al- 
bani,  desiring  to  improve  the  church, 
committed  a number  of  architectural 
enormities,  such  as  building  a new  and 
most  discordant  fagade.  At  this  time 
the  floor  of  the  church  was  below  the 
level  of  the  piazza,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  approached  by  a long  flight  of  steps ; 
hence,  very  naturally,  the  church  was 
damp,  and  so  unwholesome  that  the 


canons  no  longer  attended  choir;  con- 
sequently, Clement  XI.  caused  the  piazza 
to  be  lowered  to  its  present  level. 

The  restorations  that  have  already 
been  accomplished  and  are  now  under 
way  will  ultimately  bring  into  being  once 
again  the  church  as  it  appeared  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : rich  in 
frescoes,  cosmati  mosaics  and  carved 
marbles.  All  of  the  work  that  has 
been  so  far  completed  shows  scholar- 
ship, wonderful  intuition  and  a profound 
respect  for  the  past,  making  evident, 
even  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  architect  Giovenale  has  brought 
to  the  task  entrusted  to  him  great  en- 
thusiasm, combined  with  large  knowl- 
edge, so  that  when  the  restoration  is  an 
accomplished  fact  the  world  will  have 
another  architectural  example  of  by- 
gone days  in  all  its  original  beauty — a 
monument  of  Christian  art:  a multiplic- 
ity of  individualities  of  various  periods 
harmonized,  having  for  its  fundamental 
motive  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

Caryl  Coleman. 


STONE  MOSAIC  PLACED  IN  THE  PORTICO  OF 
THE  CHURCH  IN  1632. 


Lesser  Chateaux  of  the  Loire 


Saumur  and  Montreuil-Bellay 


The  traveler  in  Touraine  who  has 
plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal  could 
easily  spend  a couple  of  agreeable  days 
at  Saumur.  He  might  visit  its  several 
ancient  churches  and  profitably  meditate 
on  its  religious  vicissitudes,  from  the 
material  effects  of  which  it  has  never 
wholly  recovered  even  to  this  day, 
though  it  is  a long  cry  back  to  the  pe- 
riod when,  prior  to  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  emigration 
of  the  Protestants,  it  was  a large  and 
prosperous  Calvinistic  town.  He  might 
see  the  sixteenth-century  Hotel  de  Ville, 
with  its  library  and  natural  history  col- 
lections— all  a little  dusty  and  neglected, 
as  things  are  wont  to  be  in  the  prov- 
inces. He  might,  on  his  way  to  the 
castle,  explore  the  narrow,  picturesque 
streets  at  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
commands  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Thouet,  in  search  of  old  buildings, 
such  as  the  house  in  which  Mme.  Da- 
cier,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Aris- 
tophanes, was  born  in  1651.  He  might, 
if  of  a military  turn  of  mind,  inspect  the 
Cavalry  School  and  pass  judgment  on 
the  horsemanship  of  French  officers. 
And,  finally,  he  might  even  learn  how 
the  renowned  white  wines  of  the  district 
are  made  to  imitate  champagne  in  every- 
thing save  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor. 

In  our  case,  however,  the  thought 
that  we  had  as  yet  seen  barely  half  of 
what  we  had  come  to  Touraine  to  see 
made  us  feel  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  devote  more  than  half  a day  to  Sa- 
mur,  with  the  result  that  the  major  part 
of  its  attractions  had  to  be  accepted  on 
hearsay  from  the  lips  of  a loquacious 
old  gentleman  whom  we  chanced  to 
meet  at  the  hotel.  Whether  his  knowl- 
edge of  archaeology  was  as  sound  as 
his  taste  for  vin  blcmc  mousseux,  I am 
not  quite  certain ; but  we  agreed  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  shortness  of  our  stay  naturally 
led  to  a mere  cursory  inspection  of 


some  of  the  antiquities  of  Samur.  The 
castle  was  the  only  building  we  saw  at 
all  thoroughly,  and  consequently  it  is 
the  only  one  on  which  I have  any  right 
to  speak.  Turning  up  one  of  the  small 
streets  facing  the  Quai  de  Limoges,  a 
very  steep  and  circuitous  path,  winding 
through  hillside  gardens,  brought  us  to 
the  entrance,  where  we  found  the  un- 
avoidable guide  waiting  to  receive  us. 
The  role  he  took  was,  however,  a very 
unobtrusive  one,  consisting,  as  it  did,  in 
leading  us  from  dungeon  to  dungeon, 
and  from  turret  to  turret,  almost  with- 
out a word  of  comment.  He  allowed  us 
to  linger  as  long  as  we  pleased,  and  he 
did  not  presume  to  enter  into  our  con- 
versation. It  was  a pleasant  change  to 
feel  that  one  had  no  competitor  when 
recounting  the  history — such  as  it  is 
— of  the  castle. 

Geoffrey  Martel,  the  son  of  Fulk  the 
Black,  began  to  build  it  in  the  eleventh 
century.  But,  like  most  mediaeval  fort- 
resses, it  was  not  completed  until  later 
— not  until  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Battles  were  waged 
beneath  its  precipitous  enceinte ; and  it 
was  won  now  by  one,  now  by  another 
fierce  leader.  Centuries  of  continued 
strife  naturally  brought  in  their  train 
numerous  changes  in  its  architecture.  It 
originally  consisted  of  four  large  wings, 
but  one  of  these  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, leaving  a central  courtyard  open 
to  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  This  court- 
yard contains  the  most  decorative  por- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  undecorative 
of  the  castles  of  Touraine:  the  sculp- 
tured exterior  of  a staircase,  with  niches 
which  are  said  to  have  once  held  stat- 
ues ; and,  over  a doorway,  a bas-relief, 
representing  two  wrestlers — presumably 
Gauls — covered  with  long  hair.  The 
latter  work  has  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing exceedingly  ancient,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably even  older  than  the  castle  itself.  In 
the  courtyard,  also,  stands  a curious 
construction  pierced  with  openings  and 
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with  a domed  roof.  This  gave  air, 
rather  than  light,  to  a dark,  subterran- 
ean room  in  which  the  lord  of  the  cas- 
tle tried  his  prisoners;  and  as  to  the 
methods  he  employed  to  obtain  evidence 
we  could  form  a very  good  idea  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  guide’s  lantern.  At  one 
end  of  the  chamber  there  is  a sort  of 
platform  on  which  the  lord  and  his  ad- 
visers sat  in  judgment,  and  beneath  this 
can  still  be  seen  part  of  the  apparatus 


anything  else  than  a fortress,  a prison, 
or  a barracks.  Descending  to  its  dun- 
geon, it  was  clear  from  the  names  and 
dates  and  pathetic  words  scratched  on 
the  walls  to  what  purpose  the  castle  had 
been  put  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Nicolas  Fouquet,  who  spent  part  of  his 
long  imprisonment  there.  Napoleon  I., 
too,  used  it  as  a prison.  After  that  it 
became  a barracks — a further  step  in 
its  degradation.  Here  and  there  in  its 
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which  was  used  to  drag  confession  from 
their  enemies.  Many  a time  must  that 
courtyard  have  rung  with  the  screams 
of  tortured  men ! 

There  you  have  the  distinctive  note 
of  the  Castle  of  Saumur.  When  its 
“memories”  are  not  actually  sinister, 
they  are  never  very  agreeable.  You 
cannot  think  of  it  as  a residence  for 
anyone  except  a mediaeval  warrior,  con- 
tinually on  the  alert;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  I suppose,  that  it  has  never  been 


interior  we  could  trace  the  remains  of 
former  decoration,  but  the  rooms  have 
been  so  cut  up  and  mutilated  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  reconstitute  their 
ancient  disposition.  The  pleasantest  part 
of  our  visit  came  when  we  ascended  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  whence  we 
obtained,  as  the  day  was  favorable,  a 
perfect  view  in  all  directions,  to  Chinon 
and  Bourgueil  in  the  east,  and  even  as 
far  as  Angers,  whose  cathedral  spires 
gleamed  in  the  northwest. 
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The  pleasure  we  had  experienced  in 
traveling  from  Blois  to  Saumur  along 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  had  made  us  de- 
cide to  follow  the  other  rivers  of  Tou- 
raine,  whenever  possible,  in  a similar 
manner ; and  we  should  much  have 
liked,  on  leaving  Saumur,  to  have  ex- 
plored the  meandering  course  of  the 
Thouet,  which  flows  into  the  Loire  a 
little  below  that  town.  But  practical 


ness  of  the  Castle  of  Saumur.  Indeed, 
we  had  as  yet  seen  no  more  picturesque 
setting  for  a country  residence.  The 
Thouet,  elsewhere  a narrow  stream, 
widens  out  at  Montreuil-Bellay  into  a 
broad  basin,  divided  into  four  branches 
by  a number  of  islets,  thickly  wooded 
and  covered  with  vegetation  to  the 
water’s  edge.  It  abounds  with  countless 
little  sedgy  backwaters,  begemmed  in 
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•difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a 
journey,  so  we  took  the  direct  road  to 
Montreuil-Bellay,  the  point  on  the  pretty 
little  tributary  where  we  were  to  see  an- 
other chateau. 

As  we  arrived  within  sight  of  its  mas- 
sive towers,  rising  from  amidst  the  trees 
on  the  summit  of  a hillock,  I could  not 
help  mentally  commenting  on  the  con- 
trast it  formed  to  the  severity  and  bare- 


summer  with  white  and  yellow  water- 
lilies,  and,  like  the  islets  themselves, 
alive  with  birds.  It  possesses  two 
bridges,  one  dating  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  other  from  1811!  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  latter — completing  the  de- 
lightful picture  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  castle’s  battlements — stands  an  an- 
cient mill. 

In  tracing  the  origin  cf  Montreuil- 
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Bellay  and  its  chateau,  one  can  go  very 
far  back  in  history.  That  the  district 
was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  has 
been  shown  by  the  discovery  of  flint  im- 
plements, and  also  by  the  existence,  near 
the  little  town,  of  prehistoric  monu- 
ments. A Gallo-Roman  village  is  said 
to  have  stood  on  the  same  site,  though 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  this  has  yet 
been  brought  forward.  Later,  a feudal 


the  authority  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou, 
fortified  the  castle,  whereupon  Fulk  V. 
set  out  against  them,  and,  in  1124,  cap- 
tured their  stronghold.  The  ambition 
of  another  member  of  the  same  family, 
Giraud  II.,  was  similarly  shattered 
twenty-six  years  later,  when  Geoflfrey 
Plantagenet  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  he  did  not  capture,  however,  until 
1 1 5 1 , just  a year  from  the  time  his 
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THE  LEFT. 


castle,  surrounded  by  the  rude  dwellings 
of  villains  and  serfs,  was  built  on  the 
hill  above  the  Thouet ; and  this  early 
fortress  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Fulk  the  Black, 
who  gave  it  in  fief,  about  the  year  1025, 
to  a supporter  named  Berlay  or  Bellay, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  conquered.  Bellay  and  his  descend- 
ants, hoping  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 


troops  had  first  encamped  beneath  its 
solid  walls. 

The  next  family  to  own  the  feudal 
castle  of  Montreuil-Bellay  was  that  of 
the  house  of  Melun,  and  with  one  of  its 
descendants,  Guillaume  IV.,  Count  of 
Tancarville,  we  come  to  the  building  of 
the  present  chateau.  Early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  he  constructed  the  Cha- 
teau Vieil,  in  addition  to  a strong  wall 
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around  the  town,  a wall  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist,  and  which 
you  must  certainly  see  before  leaving 
the  district.  The  Harcourts,  a Nor- 
mandy family  which  held  a position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  French  nobility, 
were  the  owners  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  They  built  the  Cha- 
teau Neuf  and  completed  the  Collegiate, 
which  stands  in  the  chateau  grounds. 
The  domain  then  passed  to  the  house  of 
Dumois,  or  Orleans-Longueville. 


the  night  of  June  8,  1793,  by  the  royal- 
ists of  the  Vendee,  but  was  retaken 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Republicans, 
who  for  nearly  a year  used  it  as  a prison 
for  several  hundred  women  whom  the 
Committe  of  Public  Safety  had  had  ar- 
rested as  suspectes.  On  the  6th  of  Mes- 
sidor,  year  4,  it  was  sold  as  national 
property  to  a merchant  named  Augustin 
Glaqon.  But  on  the  25th  of  Brumaire, 
year  5,  the  sale  was  annulled,  and  the 
Tremoille  family  re-entered  into  pos- 
session. at  first  provisionally  and  then 
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During  the  Wars  of  Religion,  Mon- 
treuil-Bellay  was  occupied  by  the  Hu- 
guenot army,  Henry  of  Navarre  having 
captured  it  in  1589,  whilst  marching 
against  Henry  III.  In  1622  the  chateau 
was  sold  to  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye, 
from  whose  hands  it  passed  to  the  house 
of  Brissac,  which  possessed  it  until  1756, 
the  date  at  which  it  was  again  sold,  this 
time  to  the  Due  de  la  Tremoille. 

Confiscated  during  the  Revolution,  it 
was  captured  from  General  Saloman,  on 


definitely.  It  was  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  sold  on  April  15,  1822. 
The  new  owner,  M.  Niveleau,  be- 
queathed it  to  his  son,  M.  Adrien  Nive- 
leau, who  left  it  to  his  sister,  Baronne 
Millin  de  Grandmaison,  who,  in  turn,  in 
1890,  left  it  to  her  grand-nephew,  the 
present  owner,  Baron  Georges  Millin  de 
Grandmaison. 

After  so  stormy  a period  as  the  Rev- 
olution, the  Chateau  of  Montreuil-Bellay 
was  naturally  in  great  need  of  restora- 
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tion.  M.  Niveleau  pcre  did  much  to 
made  it  habitable,  but  Mme.  de  Grand- 
maison  felt  that  something  more  than 
mere  absolutely  necessary  repairs  was 
due  to  a house  which  had  given  hospi- 
tality to  such  illustrious  people  as  Louis 
VIII.,  Charles  VII.,  Dunois,  Louis  XI., 
Charles  VIII.,  Duplessis-Mornay,  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  the  Duchesse  de  Lon- 
gueville  and  Anne  of  Austria.  So  she 
commissioned  M.  Joly-Leterme,  a well- 
known  architect  of  Saumur,  who  had 


of  the  Chateau  of  Montreuil-Bellay,  let 
us  inspect  the  exterior  of  the  various 
buildings  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and 
note  their  admirable  situation.  As  a 
visitor  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  “few  chateaux  show  bet- 
ter than  Montreuil-Bellay  that  it  is  an 
extensive  and  ancient  domain.  Its  posi- 
tion has  been  selected  from  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
it  thus  forms  a sort  of  open  quarter  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  hillside  on  which 
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already  restored  public  buildings  in  that 
town,  to  do  his  utmost  to  restore  its  ex- 
terior and  interior  to  the  state  it  was 
in  during  its  palmiest  days.  Most  zeal- 
ously did  he  carry  out  his  work;  and  if 
he  is  to  be  in  any  way  criticised  it  is 
for  being  overzealous  as  regards  the 
decoration  of  the  chateau  rooms,  some 
of  which  are  perhaps  a little  too  bril- 
liant in  their  coloring. 

But  before  entering  the  inhabited  part 


it  stands.  This  hill  side  commands  the 
ground  to  the  east  and  west  for  a dis- 
tance of  three  leagues.  To  the  north, 
opposite  the  castle,  are  rivers  and  fields, 
forming  a deep  valley,  and  beyond  these 
is  another  hillside  covered  with  vines  as 
far  as  Garenne  and  the  Forest  of  Bros- 
say,  a view  of  which,  half  a league  away, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  chateau  and 
its  terrace. 

“You  enter  the  chateau  grounds  by 
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way  of  the  town  and  an  open  space.  * * * 
A drawbridge,  preceded  by  two  arches, 
has  first  of  all  to  be  crossed,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a second  pont-levis  leading 
to  the  door  of  the  castle,  which  consists 
of  two  large  buildings,  one  called  the 
Chateau  Vied,  the  other  the  Chateau 
Neuf.  * * * This  door  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  towers  of  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two  castles  and  leads  on  to  a fine 
terrace  about  three  roods  in  area.  The 
first  chateau  has  three  floors  and  is 
double,  with  views  on  to  the  town  and 


removed,  and  you  enter  the  grounds 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  cour 
d’honneur,  you  see  on  the  right  the  old 
chateau,  with  the  Collegiate;  on  the  left, 
a curious  little  building  with  four  round 
towers  and  conical  slate  roofs,  known 
as  the  Petit  Chateau,  and,  adjoining,  the 
kitchen.  To  the  left,  also,  and  right  in 
front  of  the  terrace,  stands  the  Chateau 
Neuf. 

The  old  chateau,  occupied  by  the  gate- 
keeper, servants  and  other  employees  on 
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river.  Two  small  towers  at  its  extremi- 
ties form  two  staircases  opening  on  to 
the  terrace.” 

With  a few  slight  alterations  this  de- 
scription, which  was  drawn  up  in  1760 
by  order  of  the  Due  de  la  Tremo'ille, 
holds  good  to-day.  The  ancient  barba- 
can  has  lost  its  drawbridge,  but  its  large 
and  small  entrance  doors,  guarded  by 
loopholes,  still  exist.  The  second  draw- 
bridge has  also  gone.  Nowadays,  in 
short,  all  mediaeval  obstacles  have  been 


the  estate,  remains  almost  intact.  Apart 
from  the  entrance,  it  consists  of  two 
square  wings,  with  an  octagonal  tower, 
containing  a spiral  staircase,  at  each 
end.  With  the  exception  of  the  tops  of 
these  towers  and  the  chimney  stacks, 
which  are  of  brick,  the  entire  building 
is  constructed  of  courses  of  large  stones. 
This  and  other  architectural  details, 
such  as  the  mullioned  windows,  the 
pointed  roofs,  the  towers  and  the  doors 
with  rounded  lintels,  point  to  the  fact 
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that  it  was  built  between  1460  and  1470. 
The  Collegiate  also  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Guillaume 
de  Harcourt,  Comte  de  Tancarville,  was 
responsible  for  its  erection  and  the 
foundation  of  a chapter  of  fourteen 
chaplains ; and  in  this  work  he  received 
the  support  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  church,  44  yards 
long,  12  yards  broad  and  18  yards  high, 


proper;  but,  instead  of  being  round  or 
polygonal,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
square.  According  to  an  eighteenth- 
century  writer,  whose  testimony  is 
worth  quoting,  since  the  building  has 
undergone  alterations,  it  possesses  “a 
double  chimney  in  the  center,  and,  in 
addition,  two  other  chimneys  to  right 
and  left.”  These  last-named,  says  the 
Abbe  Bosseboeuf,  our  principal  modern 
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with  a pentagonal  choir,  and  a roof  in 
the  flamboyant  style. 

Before  entering  the  Chateau  Neuf,  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  ancient 
kitchen,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
was  probably  built  at  the  instigation  of 
the  canons  who  officiated  at  the  Colle- 
giate, dignitaries  who  were  quite  as 
fond  of  good  living  as  their  master  the 
Lord  of  Montreuil-Bellay.  Like  many 
mediaeval  buildings  used  for  a similar 
purpose,  it  is  separate  from  the  chateau 


authority  on  Montreuil-Bellay,  were  al- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  chateau.  But  their  brick  flues,  simi- 
lar to  the  central  shaft,  still  exist.  The 
central  chimney,  from  which  huge  spits 
were  once  suspended  for  the  roasting  of 
quarters  of  oxen,  has  likewise  been  al- 
tered; whilst  windows  have  been  trans- 
formed into  doors  and  doors  into  win- 
dows. Notwithstanding  these  changes, 
this  type  of  kitchen  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic. 

“The  construction  of  the  vaults,”  says 
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Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  Dictionnaire 
d’ architecture  * “is  eminently  worthy  of 
study.  It  once  more  shows  us  what  a 
free  use  the  architects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  made  of  the  fruitful  principles 
which  they  had  discovered.  The  central 
vault  is  a four-sided  curvilinear  pyra- 
mid, with  projecting  groins  in  the  four 
angles.  The  curved  sides  are  built  of 
brick,  the  groins  of  stone ; and  these 
latter  support  the  keystone,  pierced  with 


vault,  burdened  with  its  heavy  chim- 
ney.” 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that 
Viollet-le-Duc,  misled  by  inaccurate 
drawings  supplied  by  a friend,  and 
which  he  reproduces  in  his  Dictionnaire, 
is  not  scrupulously  exact  in  all  he  says 
about  this  remarkable  kitchen.  Instead 
of  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  he  believed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  built,  the  ribs  on  pil- 
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a circular  opening  to  receive  the  square 
central  brick  flue,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a little  stone  cupola.  On  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  pyramid  are  joined  semi- 
circular vaults.  * * * But,  in  order  to 
support  the  four  projecting  arches  and 
the  two  heavily  burdened  hip  rafters, 
the  builder  keyed  up  with  semi-arches 
which,  turned  towards  the  outer  walls, 
act  as  mainstays.  Thus  these  arches  ex- 
ert little  outward  pressure  and  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  support  of  the  central 

*Vol.  IV.,  pp.  478-479. 


lars  and  vaults,  and  the  mouldings  to 
doors  and  windows  all  point  to  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  the 
date  of  its  construction. 

The  adjoining  Petit  Chateau,  which 
forms  so  picturesque  a feature  of  the 
Montreuil-Bellay  estate,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  habitation  of.  leading 
members  of  the  Chapter.  In  each  of  the 
towers  is  a spiral  staircase,  and  on  one 
of  the  slate-covered  roofs  figure  the 
arms  of  the  Cosse-Brissac  family — a 
souvenir  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  doors  to  the  towers,  as  well  as  two 
other  doors,  and  the  double  mullioned 
windows,  possess  prismatic  mouldings. 
The  rooms  are  about  four  yards  and  a 
half  square,  and  are  still  floored  with 
fifteenth-century  tiles. 

In  visiting  the  Chateau  Neuf,  which 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  entered  by  a door  in  its  large  octa- 
gonal tower,  which  contains  the  main 


Montreuil-Bellay — The  Top  of  the  Escalier 
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staircase,  the  steps  of  which,  alternately 
white  and  gray,  are  so  gentle  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  person  who  described 
the  castle  in  the  eighteenth  century,  “a 
horse  could  easily  mount  to  the  third 
floor,  forty  feet  from  the  ground.”  At 
the  top  of  this  escalier  d’honneur  is  a 
beautiful  fan  vaulting,  with  bosses  bear- 
ing the  colored  escutcheons  of  the  vari- 
ous families  who  have  owned  the  cha- 
teau. 

Apart  from  the  Chateau  de  Langeais, 
I cannot  think  of  any  private  residence 
in  Touraine  where  you  can  see  such 


fine  rooms  as  those  at  Montreuil-Bellay. 
The  coloring  may,  as  I have  already 
said,  be  slightly  overdone,  but  there  are 
so  many  other  features  in  their  favor 
that  that  is  soon  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
The  chimney-pieces  are  in  the  purest 
flamboyant  style ; the  prismatic  mull- 
ioned windows  have  recesses  of  extraor- 
dinary depth;  and  the  decorated  ceil- 
ings, with  their  huge  beams,  are  so 
unique  that  they  alone  would  easily  pro- 
vide matter  for  a special  study.  I spent 
nearly  an  hour  examining  these  ceilings, 
and  even  then  I had  not  exhausted  all 
that  they  had  to  show.  In  their  case  I 
imagine  that  the  hand  of  the  restorer 
played  a minor  part ; I was  interested 
not  so  much  by  their  designs  and  color 
as  by  the  extremely  curious  mediaeval 
grotesques  which  are  carved  on  the 
main  beams  in  the  dining-room,  in  the 
Salle  de  Longueville,  in  the  Chambre  de 
la  Tremoille  and  in  other  rooms.  Placed 
sometimes  at  the  ends,  sometimes  in  the 
center,  these  strange  carvings  produce 
a weird  impression  on  the  onlooker,  car- 
rying him  back  to  the  days  when  almost 
anything  was  licensed  in  art.  The  artist 
who  executed  them  had  evidently  no 
fear  of  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chateau,  presuming 
that  he  did  not  receive  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  give  free  rein  to  his  imagination. 
In  one  corner  he  has  carved  the  head 
of  a giant,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
nude  woman;  in  another,  the  squat  fig- 
ure of  an  animal,  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  nature;  in  a third  place,  the  body 
of  a crouching  dog  with  the  head 
of  a nun;  and  in  a fourth,  a grinning 
dwarf  whose  attitude  is  such  as  to  pre- 
clude description.  Many  of  them,  in 
fact,  have  to  be  placed  in  this  last  cate- 
gory. You  cannot  imagine  how  realistic 
they  are  until  you  have  seen  them,  and 
their  realism  is  further  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  color. 

As  regards  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms,  the  Chateau  of  Montreuil-Bellay 
is  a perfect  museum.  The  countless 
works  of  art  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  in- 
clude carved  Renaissance  sideboards 
and  beds,  Boule  cabinets,  tables  inlaid 
with  tortoise  shell,  Empire  chairs,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  clocks. 
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Venetian  mirrors,  Nevers,  Rouen  and 
Italian  china,  suits  of  armor  and  ancient 
weapons,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  andirons,  firebacks  bearing  the 
arms  of  great  families,  ancient  locks  and 
keys,  and  a large  number  of  other  simi- 
lar objects  in  wrought  iron. 

The  tapestries  deserve  mention  by 
themselves.  There  are  two  Brussels 
panels  of  the  sixteenth  century;  one, 
which  is  incomplete,  representing  the 
departure  of  Paulus  Aemilius  for 
Greece ; the  other,  which  bears  the 
words,  “Perseus  thesauros  suos  nave 
committit  et  frustra  cogitans  fugam  ill 
templo  se  abscondit,”  showing  Perseus 
putting  his  treasures  in  a place  of  safety. 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestries  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  depicting  such 
games  as  blind  man’s  buff  and  hot  coc- 
kles are  in  the  dining-room ; whilst  in 
other  rooms  are  various  others,  includ- 
ing a series  of  Aubusson.  The  pictures, 
we  were  told,  were  less  important  than 
the  tapestries ; so,  as  our  time  was  grow- 
ing short,  we  forewent  these  and  hur- 
ried to  the  Oratory,  a little  room  which, 
though  its  painted  walls  and  its  vaulted, 
painted  ceiling  have  lost  much  of  their 
original  richness  and  harmony,  is  still 
a place  of  beauty. 


Ihe  garden,  owing  to  the  necessarily 
cramped  space  within  the  castle  walls 
and  its  position  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
is  not  a feature  of  Montreuil-Bellay ; 
consequently  we  did  no  more  than  pass 
through  it  by  a gently  sloping  path 
which  descends  the  hillside  and  leads  to 
the  public  road  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Following  this  road,  which  replaced  the 
rampart  that  once  skirted  the  main 
branch  of  the  stream,  we  soon  came  to 
one  of  the  existing  walls,  terminated  by 
a round  tower  at  the  water’s  edge  and 
pierced  by  a semicircular  doorway,  bear- 
ing the  date  April  30,  1669.  We  passed 
through,  and  not  far  from  there  found 
our  boatman.  I can  assure  intending 
visitors  to  Montreuil-Bellay  that  there 
is  no  more  fitting  way  of  concluding 
their  visit  than  by  making  an  excursion 
on  the  river;  for  it  will  enable  them  to 
examine  the  remains  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  bridge  which  crossed  the  stream 
at  this  point  of  its  course,  to  obtain  cer- 
tain views  of  the  chateau  which  cannot 
be  had  from  any  other  position,  and— 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  important, 
after  seeing  so  much— to  rest  the  eye 
in  the  green  and  shady  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  islands  of  the  Thouet. 

Frederic  Lees. 


THE  OLD  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
(The  Merchants’  Exchange,  1841.) 
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The  autumn  has  wit- 
nessed some  unusually 
extensive  and  interest- 
ing- boulevard  develop- 
ment. From  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  has  come  news 
of  the  completion  of  the 
surveys  for  a new 
coast  route  boulevard  more  than  sixty  miles 
in  length,  which  is  to  be  constructed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Los  Angeles  reports 
the  beginning  of  the  surveys  for  a great 

boulevard  that  shall  connect  that  city  with 
Long  Beach,  on  the  coast,  and  from  further 
north  comes  the  report  of  an  agitation  for  a 
water-view  boulevard  between  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  The  project  is  to  run  the  road 

along  a series  of  bluffs  that  offer  a wonder- 
ful natural  site,  financing  it  by  obtaining  the 
gift  of  the  right  of  way  from  interested  prop- 
erty owners  and  the  cost  of  construction 
from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  others. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast,  Governor  Fort  of  New 
Jersey  is  interested  in  securing  a system  of 
State  highways,  of  which  an  important  one 
will  be,  it  is  said,  “an  ocean-front  boulevard 
to  be  built  from  Atlantic  Highlands  to  Cape 
May.”  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  roads, 
the  municipal  problem  is  becoming  the  in- 
terurban;  the  automobile  is  making  exactions 
of  its  widened  field;  and  the  suburbs  of  cities 
promise  to  change  from  concentric  rings 
about  the  town  to  long  radial  lines  stretch- 
ing out  from  it  wherever  the  way  is  most 
attractive. 


At  the  recent  con- 
vention, which  was 
BEAUTY  held  in  New  York,  of 

IN  the  Playground  Asso- 

ciation of  America,  one 
of  the  speakers  was  as- 
signed a novel  theme — 
to  plead  for  beauty  in 
the  playgrounds.  Chicago,  in  which  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds  are  conducted  on  a more 
elaborate  and  costly  scale  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  is  now  almost  alone  in 
giving  serious  regard  to  the  aesthetic  con- 
dition of  the  grounds;  but  the  speaker 
showed  how  much  beauty  might  anywhere 
be  obtained  on  them  at  little  cost,  and  with 


little  area,  and  without  trespassing  on 
precious  playspace,  and  he  made  a very 
urgent  and  persuasive  plea— so  that  the  sub- 
ject was  often  referred  to  throughout  the 
convention  by  other  speakers,  his  paper  hav- 
ing come  the  first  day.  Upon  the  archi- 
tects he  places  some  of  the  responsibility. 
“There  is,”  said  he,  “the  matter  of  the 
building,  or  buildings.  These,  as  the  domi- 
nating note  of  the  space,  can  be  treated  as 
the  culminating  feature  of  an  architectural 
layout.  That  ought  to  be  planned  at  the 
very  start,  when  walks  are  to  be  laid  down, 
lights  placed,  the  flagpole  located,  and  the 
grounds  perhaps  graded.  Close  against  the 
building  there  might  be  space  for  some  bright 
flowers— and  it  may  be  that  a little  band  of 
formal  gardening  could  be  arranged  there.” 
The  wading  pool,  he  added,  “gives  infinite 
delight.  Its  social  service  is  such  that  al- 
most any  aesthetic  shortcoming  of  which 
it  might  be  guilty  could  be  forgiven.  But 
why  should  the  pool  have  aesthetic  short- 
comings, why  should  it  not  be  made  the 
charming  adjunct  to  the  playground  that  it 
is  in  almost  any  other  landscape?  ...  A 
pergola  at  one  side  or  end,  making  a shady 
place  where  mothers  can  sit  and  watch 
their  children,  incidentally  makes  a pleas- 
ant picture.  A jet  of  water  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  basin  as  a fountain  adds  much 
to  the  fun  of  the  pool — and  another  element 
to  its  aesthetic  charm.” 

Perhaps  there  should  be  added  here,  in 
connection  with  what  was  said  of  the 
aesthetic  merit  of  those  Chicago  play- 
grounds which  belong  to  the  South  Park 
System,  that  in  the  matter  of  fieldhouses 
Los  Angeles  also  sets  an  example.  The 
Playground  Commission  there  has  been  for- 
tunate in  enlisting  the  deep  interest  of  an 
architect — Sumner  P.  Hunt — whose  refined 
taste  and  good  color  sense  have  made  the 
little  houses  a delight  to  the  eye  in  their  in- 
teriors as  well  as  in  their  exteriors.  They 
are  planned  with  all  the  care  for  aesthetic 
results  that  would  be  given  to  a private 
house — though  one  knows  this  only  by  the 
results — and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
their  unconsciously  elevating  and  refining 
influence  on  impressionable  childhood  is  to 
prove  one  of  the  very  good  fruits  of  the 
playgrounds. 
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In  a recent  copy  of 
The  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation Review  of  San 
Francisco— the  monthly 
journal  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  or- 

ganizations of  business 
men  in  the  country — 
there  were  chronicled  three  facts,  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  in  their  significance. 
One  recorded  the  formal  indorsement  by  the 
association’s  directors  of  a design  for  an 
ornamental  lamp  post,  to  be  used  on  the 

business  streets.  It  was  a design  especially 
prepared  by  the  Permanent  Down  Town 
Association — whatever  that  may  be — for  the 
lighting  of  its  district,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Merchants’  Association  recommended 

that  the  supervisors  adopt  it  “as  the  official 
street  light  for  the  retail  district  north  of 
Market  Street  and  below  Sutter  Street,”  and 
that  in  that  district  “all  poles  and  lamps 
erected  on  the  sidewalks  for  street  light- 
ing purposes  conform”  to  it.  This  indicates 
the  taking  of  an  unusually  advanced  and 

intelligent  position  in  regard  to  a matter  on 
which  merchants  are  often  careless  or  un- 
wise. Another  item  quoted  without  display 
an  official  report  of  an  assessor  who,  ad- 
dressing the  mayor,  states  that  “the  present 
assessment  on  buildings  is  but  $6,833,665 
less  than  that  of  1905” — the  year  preceding 
the  fire;  and  that  “the  assessment  next  year 
of  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction 
will  increase  the  total  assessment  of  build- 
ings beyond  that  of  1905.”  The  final  item 
was  a single  paragraph  reading,  “D.  H. 
Burnham  has  prepared  new  plans  for  a 
union  railway  depot  opposite  Van  Ness 
Avenue  on  Market  Street.  The  plans  pro- 
vide for  a plaza  facing  Market  Street  on 
the  south  side,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  with  the  depot  facing  it  on 
the  south  side.  Across  Market  Street  is  a 
semicircular  space,  from  which  would  radi- 
ate Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  a new  avenue  to 
the  Park  Panhandle.  The  plaza  on  the 
south  side  would  be  connected  by  new  road- 
ways with  the  docks  and  with  Mission 
Street.”  The  great  plans  which  Mr. 

Burnham  made  for  a city  beautiful 
in  San  Francisco  are  not,  after  all, 
wholly  barren  of  results.  For,  accord- 
ing to  this  notice,  the  site  now  pro- 
posed for  the  Union  Station  is  only  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  one  he  recommended 
in  the  famous  report— and  spectacularly  the 
change  would  seem  rather  for  the  better 
than  for  the  worse;  while  the  “semi- 
circular space”  across  Market  Street  and 
the  radiation  of  the  thoroughfares  from  it, 
is  exactly  as  was  projected  in  the  report. 


TIDINGS 

FROM 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 


And  it  should  be  added  that  the  center  thus 
planned  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  impressive  in  the  whole  scheme. 


DATA  FOR 
CITY 

PLANNING 


Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  intense 
seriousness  which  the 
Germans  and  English 
attach  to  that  town- 
planning  which  we 
Americans  are  prone 
to  undertake  so 
lightly.  Professor  Geddes,  of  S .otland, 
has  made  this  point  very  urgently,  and 
under  his  direction,  the  Civics  section  of 
the  (British)  Sociological  Society  has  taken 
it  up.  Raymond  Unwin,  also,  in  a letter  to 
the  London  “Times,”  endorses  the  proposal 
that  prior  to  making  a town  plan  for  an 
English  community  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
a public  local  inquiry,  and  perhaps  an  ex- 
hibition as  incident  to  it.  Says  Mr.  Unwin: 
“The  advantages  of  this  course  would  be 
many.  It  would  arouse  local  interest  and 
would,  better  than  any  other  course,  secure 
that  a complete  knowledge  of  what  was 
about  to  be  done  should  be  obtained  by  all 
those  likely  to  be  interested  or  affected  by 
the  scheme.  It  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  suggestions  to  be  made  by  local  asso- 
ciations, professional  or  lay,  which  sugges- 
tions made  at  this  preliminary  stage  would 
in  many  cases  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 


Moreover,  if  such  an  inquiry  were  presided 
over  by  a representative  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  was  himself  an  ex- 
pert on  the  subject,  having  a thorough 
knowledge  of  all  information  available  and 
of  the  experience  gained  here  and  in  other 
countries,  he  would  be  able  at  such  inquiry, 
by  means  of  suggestions,  to  put  before  the 
local  authority  in  the  most  acceptable  form 
all  this  valuable  experience.”  Almost  co- 
incident with  this  letter  from  Mr.  Unwin, 
there  has  appeared  in  a New  York  paper  a 
letter  giving  an  account  of  an  exhibition  of 
Parisian  life  during  the  “romantic  period,” 
from  1830  to  1848,  shown  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  by  the  directors  of 
the  Municipal  Library  of  Paris,  as  part  of 
the  work  of  the  recently  created  historic 
section.  “One  finds,”  says  the  letter,  “a 
complete  ‘reconstitution’  of  Paris,  by  means 
of  maps,  prints,  sketches,  costumes,  models 
of  public  carriages,  theatres.,  restaurants 
and  places  of  public  resort.  There  are 
panoramic  views  in  colors  taken  from  the 
Buttes  Chaumont  and  from  the  Square 
Tower  of  Saint  Gervais.  The  fashionable 
gatherings  in  the  galleries  cf  the  Palais 
Royal,  smart  restaurants,  such  as  the  Trois 
Freres  ProvenQaux,  and  the  Rocher  de 
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Cancale,  frequented  by  Balzac,  Gavarni, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Lamar- 
tine, are  presented  in  prints,  pamphlets  and 
journals.  ...  A dozen  caricatures,  drawn 
by  the  English  artist  Rowlandson,  show  us 
what  the  French  racecourses  and  boule- 
vards were,  and  reveal  the  elaborate  at- 
tire of  leaders  of  the  fashionable  movement 
of  the  day.  Pleasure  parties  are  depicted 
seated  in  the  shrubbery  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  sipping  wine  and  nibbling  at  cold 
fried  potatoes.”  All  this,  though  it  may  not 
seem  at  all  relevant  to  the  layman,  would 
be  really  very  helpful  to  the  conscientious 
city  planner,  for  it  is  out  of  such  material 
that  he  can  get  the  local  color,  the  feeling 
and  spirit,  that  individualizes  a city;  and 
without  which  his  plan  were  better  never 
made. 


A law  that  was  en- 
A STUDY  acted  in  Massachu- 

setts in  190G,  requires 
the  accounting  officer 
MUNICIPAL  of  every  city  and  town 

ACCOUNTS  in  the  State  to  submit 

to  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  each  year  an  exhaustive  record  of 
all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
community,  and  a statement  of  its  financial 
situation  generally.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  law  was  to  afford  opportunity  for 
comparisons,  and  these  are  made  in  a very 
interesting  way — to  the  extent  of  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages — in 
the  recently  issued  ‘‘First  Annual  Report 
on  the  Comparative  Financial  Statistics  of 
the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts.” 
The  records  cover  the  municipal  fiscal  years 
ending  between  Nov.  30,  1906,  and  April  1, 
1907,  and  are  brought  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
summarize  or  adequately  to  review  such  a 
volume.  The  best  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
pick  out  some  of  the  interesting  matter,  and 
for  readers  interested  in  architecture  this  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  circumstance  that 
no  general  table  has  been  prepared  regard- 
ing expenditures  for  public  buildings.  But 
there  remain  some  matters  of  general,  if  not 
of  strictly  professional,  interest.  It  ap^- 
pears  that  the  thirty-three  cities  of  the 
State  have  a total  valuation,  as  determined 
by  their  assessors,  of  more  than  two  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  259 
towns  have  a valuation  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred millions.  With  a total  debt  of  only  a 
little  over  two  hundred  and  six  million  dol- 
lars, there  are  about  fifty-five  million  dol- 


lars in  the  sinking  funds.  In  short  the  net 
debt  of  all  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  is 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  even  the  valu- 
ation named  by  the  assessors,  and  of  the 
towns  the  net  debt  is  only  3.07  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation.  Yet  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  finished 
community  products  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  not  appear  from  these  figures  that 
good  town  and  city  building  involves  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  the  expenditures  for  parks,  interesting 
contrasts  appear.  Among  the  twenty  cities 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Park  District 
which  surrounds  Boston,  much  the  largest 
per  capita  expenditure  for  this  purpose — 50 
cents — is  made  by  Springfield.  New  Bed- 
ford, with  the  same  population,  expends  21 
cents.  And  as  New  Bedford’s  area  is  20 
square  miles,  against  Springfield’s  32,  its 
density  of  population,  and  presumably  there- 
fore its  needs  of  parks,  is  much  the  greater. 
So  again,  Beverly,  one  of  the  smallest  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth,  having  a population 
of  only  15,614,  spends  more  money  for  parks 
than  does  the  industrial  city  of  Fitchburg, 
with  more  than  double  Beverly’s  population 
and  a higher  local  valuation.  In  fact,  Fitch- 
burg was  spending  only  six  cents  per  capita 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  there  appears  the 
value  of  such  a comparative  study  in  prob- 
ably awakening  cities  that  are  remiss  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  shortcomings.  Another 
interesting  comparison  in  this  connection  is 
that  between  Haverhill  and  Brockton,  their 
populations  mainly  devoted  to  the  same  in- 
dustry and  only  eleven  thousand  apart  in 
number.  Brockton  is  the  larger  but  spent 
only  $738  for  parks  in  1907  against  Haver- 
hill’s expenditure  of  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Yet  if  the  pepole  of  Brockton 
have  opportunities  for  relaxation  in  the 
facilities  afforded  by  cheap  car  fares  to 
Plymouth  and  Nantasket,  the  people  of 
Haverhill  are  no  more  dependent  on  the 
municipality  for  breathing  space  and  recre- 
ation, having  ready  access  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Merrimac  River,  to  the  beaches  at 
its  mouth,  and  to  New  Hampshire  resorts. 

For  the  three  holidays — Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day — for  which 
municipal  appropriations  are  quite  com- 
monly made,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
per  capita  appropriation  by  the  thirty-three 
cities  of  the  State  is  not  quite  three  cents. 
Boston  spent  four  and  a third  cents;  Wor- 
cester, which  is  second  in  population,  spent 
less  than  one  and  a half  cents  per  capita. 
Every  one  of  the  cities  made  an  appropri- 
ation for  Memorial  Day;  but  fifteen  did  not 
make  any  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  for 
Labor  Day  only  four  made  appropriations. 
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As  Mr.  Gettemy  says,  If  the  statistics  of  the 
volume  do  not  answer,  they  certainly  raise 
many  interesting  questions. 


DENVER’S 

MODIFIED 

SCHEME 


Nearly  three  years 
ago,  in  a report  to  the 
municipal  art  commis- 
sion on  the  improve- 
ment possibilities  of 
Denver,  Charles  Mul- 
ford  Robinson  stirred 
the  town  with  a scheme 
for  a civic  center,  of  which  the  capitol 
should  be  the  crown.  It  was  a new  idea  in 
Denver,  and  stories  are  still  told  of  how  its 
dramatically  sudden  and  unexpected  an- 
nouncement thrilled  the  city  and  laid  hold 
of  the  people’s  imagination;  of  the  weeks 
during  which  the  papers  carried  columns 
of  letters  on  the  subject;  of  the  great  din- 
ner to  discuss  its  financing,  when  eight  hun- 
dred applied  for  seats  in  a room  that  would 
hold  only  four  hundred;  of  the  long  fight  by 
taxpayers  who  feared  the  expenditure  of  the 
necessary  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars, 
and  finally  of  the  defeat,  by  a slender  and 
unconvincing  majority,  of  the  bond  issue 
proposed  for  this  purpose.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  administration,  which  had  shown 
itself  brave  enough  to  favor  the  plan,  was 
handsomely  re-elected;  and  as  the  project 
would  not  down  the  mayor  appointed  a year 
ago,  with  the  approval  of  the  art  commis- 
sion, a committee  of  citizens  to  consider  the 
matter  further  and  to  see  whether  there 
might  not  be  planned  a modification  of  the 
scheme  that  would  give  a similar  effect  at 
lessened  cost.  This  committee  has  lately  re- 
ported, and  its  recommendations  in  printed 
form  have  been  widely  distributed. 

The  committee  included  some  of  the  largest 
taxpayers,  the  chairman  of  the  art  commis- 
sion, who  had  been  heart  and  soul  for  the 
Robinson  plan,  the  chairman  of  the  park 
board,  and  three  of  the  leading  real  estate 
dealers.  It  was  representative  in  the  fairest 
sense.  A good  chance  brought  Frederick 
MacMonnies  to  the  city,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted. He  suggested  a modification  that 
was  worked  out  with  careful  detail  by  local 
architects,  and  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, who  approved  it — though  distinctly, 
of  course,  as  a cheaper  substitute;  to  Mr. 
Kessler,  who  was  making  boulevard  plans, 
to  F.  Tj.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  to  A.  R.  Ross,  and 
to  F.  D.  Millet.  All  the  latter  gave  their 
approval.  It  so  swings  the  axis  of  the 


Robinson  plan  as  to  thrust  the  scheme  into 
what  may  be  called  a second-rate  residence 
district  instead  of  into  valuable  business 
property,  thus  very  largely  reducing  land 
costs,  while  giving  a similar  spectacular 
effect  to  that  promised  before,  only  making 
sacrifices  that  are  more  evident  to  the 
artist  perhaps  than  to  the  average  citizen. 
Incidentally  it  involves  for  its  completion 
a new  site  and  structure  for  the  county 
building  instead  of  making  use  of  the  pres- 
ent court  house,  as  did  the  original  plan, 
but  as  the  court  house  now  occupies  very 
valuable  land  this  will  mean  no  added  ex- 
pense. The  committee  says  of  the  plan, 
which  is  herewith  illustrated:  “It  contem- 

plates the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  the 
block  on  Broadway  facing  the  capitol,  of 
the  balance  of  the  block  on  which  the  library 
now  stands,  of  the  Bates  triangle,  and  of 
a corresponding  tract  to  the  south  of  West 
Fourteenth  Avenue.  The  space  would  be 
treated  as  a cruciform  plaza,  containing  an 
ornamental  fountain  and  a stadium  for  out- 
door meetings  and  music.  The  library  and 
the  Pioneer  monument  would  be  included 
in  the  plan,  which  would  also  afford  sites 
for  corresponding  erections  on  the  opposite 
side.  Although  not  contemplated  as  part  of 
the  proposal,  an  unrivaled  site  facing  the 
capitol  at  the  west  end  of  the  plaza  would 
be  available  for  such  a structure  as  a city 
and  county  building.’’  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  new  plan  is  only  one  and  a half  mil- 
lion dollars;  and  among  the  bodies  that  ap- 
proved it  by  formal  resolution  before  it  was 
given  to  the  public  are  the  art  commission, 
the  real  estate  exchange,  the  directors  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  of  the  library 
commission,  and  of  the  Colorado  chapter  of 
the  A.  I.  A.  The  committee  makes  strong 
appeal  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Denver 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 


The  Architectural  Record  Company, 
through  its  publications,  the  Architectural 
Record  and  “Sweet’s”  Indexed  Catalogue  of 
Building  Construction,  is  the  centre  of  an 
organization  for  a national  cooperative 
movement  among  architects,  owners,  manu- 
facturers and  all  interested  in  building,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
good  architecture,  sound  construction,  hon- 
est materials  and  thorough  craftsmanship. 
Information  will  be  furnished  on  request  to 
all  interested. 


Recent  Books  on  Architecture  and  Building 


THE,  CHARM 
OF  THE, 
ENGLISH 
VILLAGE* 


“No  country  in  the 
world  can  boast  of 
possessing  rural  homes 
and  villages  which 
have  half  the  charm 
and  picturesqueness  of 
our  English  cottages 
and  hamlets,”  says  Mr. 
P.  H.  Ditchfleld,  in  a very  attractive  book, 

in  which  numerous  charming  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Jones  give  a 
distinctive  meaning  to  the  subject  for  not 
only  the  architect,  but  for  the  student  and 
the  large  class  of  American  people  who  are 
about  to  build  their  own  homes  in  suburbs 
and  country.  For  the  architect  this  volume 
contains  much  suggestive  matter  for  hon- 

est and  wholesome  design.  A basic  princi- 
ple of  architecture  which  Mr.  Ditchfleld 
especially  emphasizes,  and  which  is  for 
American  architects  of  high  importance,  is 
the  matter  of  materials.  He  says  at  some 
length  that  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for 
the  charm  of  English  villages  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  one  finds  architects 
and  builders  using  in  their  rural  structures 
those  materials  which  are  obtainable  at  or 
near  the  site,  and  which,  therefore,  most 
readily  lend  themselves  to  artistic  design- 
ing in  their  respective  localities.  The  au- 
thor does  not  extend  this  meed  of  praise 
to  contemporary  English  suburban  design, 
in  which  he  deplores  the  extreme  bareness 
of  effect  and  the  paucity  of  ideas.  To  how 
much  greater  a degree  does  this  bareness  of 
aspect  and  this  paucity  of  ideas  find  its  ap- 
plication in  the  common  run  of  American 
work!  And  how  much  less  desirable  is  the 
result!  Compare,  for  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appearance,  the  village  streets  of  any 
of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  along  any  of  our  great  railroads — in 
Westchester,  out  in  New  Jersey,  or  on  Long 
Island— with  such  views  as  those  which  the 
author  gives  in  West  Wycombe,  Bucks;  Bid- 
denden,  Kent;  or  Burwash,  Sussex.  In  our 
own  case  one  finds  the  most  heterogeneous 
joblot  of  utterly  commonplace  structures, 
erected  without  perceptible  regard  for  either 
comliness  or  stability;  whereas  our  English 
cousins,  even  in  their  most  unpretentious 
erections,  show  a truly  remarkable  regard 
for  these  qualities  of  artistic  and  worthy 
building.  Where  in  America  can  one  find  a 


*Th3  Charm  of  the  English  Village.  London:  B. 
T.  Batsford;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


treatment  of  the  garden  fronts  which  pre- 
sents the  respectability  of  appearance  that 
one  encounters  in  that  view  of  the  village  of 
Burwash  in  Sussex,  referred  to  above? 

The  charm  of  the  English  village  does  not 
depend  only  upon  the  general  comity  of  ap- 
pearance of  its  garden  and  their  houses, 
as  viewed  by  the  passerby.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  must  be  taken  into  account 
these  other  important  components  of  life  in 
the  villages — the  village  church  and  its  rec- 
tory, the  inns,  shops  and  mills,  almshouses 
and  schools,  the  picturesjue  roads,  bridges 
and  rivers  and  the  rest — which  are  delight- 
fully described  by  the  author  and  so  aptly 
drawn  by  the  artist. 


SIR 

CHRISTOPHER 

WREN* 


Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  a great  architect. 
Not  only  the  profession 
realizes  that,  but  the 
well  - informed  reader 
knows  it.  The  archi- 
tect of  to-day  knows 
Wren  as  a master- 
builder,  as  the  man  who  created  the  design 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London,  who  con- 
tributed notable  buildings  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  who  restored 
portions  of  many  of  the  English  cathedrals, 
who  invented  the  steeple  form  of  churches 
of  which  he  built  a great  number  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  did  a multitude  of  other  build- 
ings. These  are  Wren’s  physical  monu- 
ments which  go  to  show  that  he  was  the 
transplanter  of  the  Renaissance  into  Eng- 
land. But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about 
Wren  than  the  fact  that  he  was  a great 
architect,  and  therefore  built  buildings  of 
recognized  architectural  merit.  He  was 
something  more  than  an  architect  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a student  of  the 
sciences,  an  astronomer  and  a mathematic- 
ian, a litterateur  and  a master-mind  of  his 
age,  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to 
occupy  the  most  exalted  positions  of  trust  in 
the  councils  of  his  country.  His  culture  was 
broad  and  thorough,  and  if  he  had  chosen 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  celestial 
bodies  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  attained 
such  prominence  in  that  field  as  he  did  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture, to  which  a combination  of  circum- 


♦Sir  Christopher  Wren  by  Lena  Milman.  London: 
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stances  accidentally  led  him.  His  life,  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  fell  in  a period  of 
religious  and  civil  turmoil,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
so  much.  A characteristic  instance  of  the 
energy  and  executive  ability  of  the  man  is 
cited  in  a volume  on  his  life  and  work,  which 
is  the  occasion  for  the  foregoing  remarks. 
After  the  great  London  fire  of  1066,  Dr. 
Wren,  as  he  then  was,  was  commissioned 
by  Charles  II.  to  make  a report  on  the  dam- 
aged church  of  St.  Paul  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  draw  up  plans  for  its  rebuild- 
ing. Impatient  at  the  delay  incidental  to 
the  removal  of  the  debris  from  the  site 
(some  thirty-seven  thousand  loads  had  to 
be  removed),  Wren  had  built  for  his  per- 
sonal use  in  making  immediate  observations, 
an  elevated  platform,  from  which  he  could 
at  once  begin  his  task.  His  devotion  to  the 
work  was  complete,  as  he  was  an  engineer 


as  well  as  an  architect — that  rare  combina- 
tion of  talent  which  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  profession  to-day.  Too  often 
with  us  the  engineer  occupies  the  pre- 
dominant position  in  important  construc- 
tions, and  rightly,  because  of  his  superior 
and  accurate  technical  knowledge.  The 
architect  must  then  be  content  to  play 
second  fiddle,  his  work  in  a sense  governed 
by  the  actions  of  his  professional  superior. 
Whether  this  subjugation  is  inevitable  and 
the  result  of  present  conditions,  is  a de- 
batable question;  but  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  the  architect,  as  we  know  him, 
is  a very  different  person  from  the  archi- 
tect of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  time.  He  is 
less  of  the  scholar  and  more  of  the  man  of 
commerce.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  life 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  architect  of  the 
English  Renaissance  becomes  especially  in- 
teresting. 


SAUMUR  THE  CASTLE  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  STREET  SKIRTING  THE  LOIRE.  ^ 


